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PKEFACE. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  pages  may  serve  at 
once  as  an  outline  for  teachers  and  a  synopsis  for 
learners  of  lessons  in  English  given  by  the  direct 
method. 

It  is  assumed  throughout  that  the  teacher  is  an 
Englishman/  and  that  he  uses  the  language  of'  his 
audience  as  little  as  possible,  his  success  being  judged 
by  the  rarity  of  his  lapses  into  the  foreign  tongue. 
Such  lapses  will  depend  largely  upon  the  age  and 
character  of  his  hearers  :  there  is  some  risk  in  giving 
concrete  illustrations  of  such  words  as  "  dance  "  and 
"  weep,"  and  the  uproar  occasioned  by  the  attitudes  of 
a  teacher  in  such  cases  will  often  be  in  equal  ratio  to 
the  loss  of  respect  entailed. 

But  recourse  to  translation  should  be  deemed  an 
admission  of  failure,  though  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  its  use  can  be  justified  as  an  intelligent 
"  short-cut "  to  explanations  which  might  otherwise 
involve  much  loss  of  time  ;  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered    that    throughout    such    explanations    the 

^  Or  one  to  whom  English  is  as  familiar  as  his  motlier  tongue, 
vii 
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pupil  is  hearing  English  spoken  and  thereby  helping 
towards  that  discipline  of  the  ear  without  which  all 
his  book-learning  is  well-nigh  useless.^ 

The  first  ten  lessons  sliould  be  mastered  orally 
by  the  pupils  before  they  are  seen  in  print.  This 
is  absolutely  essential ;  for  the  whole  value  of  the 
method  depends  upon  acutely  attentive  listeners, 
and  if  the  teacher  cannot  create  them  during  these 
preliminary  lessons,  he  never  will. 

Notes  summarizing  the  lesson  may  be  taken  down 
by  the  pupil  at  the  conclusion  of  it ;  but,  if  he  has 
his  book  before  him,  his  attention  will  be  continually 
divided,  no  command  will  be  so  strong  as  the  temptation 
to  refer  to  it,  and,  finally,  he  will  excuse  himself  from 
copying  the  teacher's  blackboard  notes  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  all  in  the  book  and  can  be  consulted  at  leisure  at 
home.  These  excuses  are  both  reasonable  and  natural; 
put  the  teacher  in  the  pupil's  place  and  he  would 
probably  repeat  them ;  nevertheless  the  success  of  the 
direct  method  depends  on  their  merciless  rejection. 
The  pupil  must  learn  to  do  by  doing.  He  must  learn 
to  speak  English  by  speaking  it,  to  understand  it  by 
hearing  it,  and  to  write  it  by  writing  it.  In  copying 
the  notes  from  the  blackboard  he  is  spelling  each  word, 

>  The  foregoing  remarks  can,  of  course,  be  applied  strictly  only  to 
the  opening  lessons  which  deal  exclusively  with  concrete  or  simple 
ideas.  Later  on  the  teacher  will  find  that  translation  is  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  vagueness  of  ideas,  as  it  is  also  the  surest  means  of 
creating  that  vagueness  if  misused  in  attempting  to  render  idiomatic 
expressions  which  are,  from  their  very  nature,  untranslatable. 
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and  is  sure  to  encounter  something  ill -understood 
which  would  otherwise  liave  escaped  him.  A  few 
minutes  for  questions  from  the  pupils  are  therefore 
useful  at  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson.  In  the  same 
way  the  filling  up  of  the  blanks  iu  Lessons  I,  II.,  V., 
VI,  VIIL,  and  IX.  by  the  pupil  will  ensure  his 
interest  in  and  comprehension  of  the  facts  recorded. 

For  the  same  reason  complete  lists  of  cognate  or 
complementary  words  have  not  always  been  given 
ready  tabulated  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  later 
lessons.  If  the  student  is  made  to  feel  the  want  of 
these,  he  is  all  the  more  likely  to  appreciate  the 
teacher's  addenda,  and  to  note  them  carefully. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  practical  and  not 
literary ;  the  students  who  use  it  should  have  reached 
their  teens  and  be  bent  on  earning  their  living  by  what 
they  learn. 

The  use  of  words  of  Latin  or  French  origin  is 
often  of  great  assistance  to  a  teacher  who  may  be  for- 
given if  he  is  tempted  to  say  signification  for  mean- 
ing", rarely  for  seldom,  employ  for  use,  frequently 
for  often,  and  so  on.  But  persistence  in  this  habit 
when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  must  be  deemed  a 
weakness,  as  a  serious  departure  from  the  normal 
speech.  No  definite  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  what 
concessions  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of  vocabulary 
and  the  construction  of  sentences  ;  as  with  translations, 
we  can  only  say  the  fewer  the  better. 

The  rules   given  are    intended   to  serve  as  rough 
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guides  only,  and  make  no  pretence  to  be  compre- 
hensive ;  to  provide  ample  direction  as  to  the  use  of 
the  English  prepositions,  for  example,  would  only 
reduce  the  beginner  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  be- 
wilderment or  despair.  In  short,  the  only  justification 
which  I  claim  for  my  rules — especially  those  given  in 
the  earlier  lessons — is  their  propriety  to  the  stage  of 
progress  arrived  at,  without  any  thought  of  grammar 
as  a  whole.  In  the  same  way  only  the  simplest 
and  most  easily  applied  suggestions  have  been 
made  for  the  formation  of  words ;  and  compounds  of 
Latin  construction  have  been  omitted  as  being  gener- 
ally understood  or  easily  discoverable  by  the  pupils 
themselves. 

Those  who  may  consider  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  use  of  contracted  forms  should  remember, 
first,  the  difficulty  of  getting  foreigners  to  use  these  at 
all,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  the  usual  unabbreviated 
forms  need  no  explanation,  and  therefore  figure  less 
largely  in  the  printed  page  than  they  should  do  iu  the 
teacher's  oral  work.  Many  expressions  which  I  have 
culled  from  familiar  talk  may  not  be  ideal  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  they  are  just  what  one  is 
likely  to  hear  even  in  cultured  company,  and  my  book 
professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  summary  guide  to 
everyday  speech.  No  one  need  blush  for  the  slang 
which  I  have  used  ;  and,  for  those  who  are  over-nice, 
I  have  added  cautionary  footnotes  which  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  it  the  more  readily. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  completely 
the  large  subject  of  commercial  correspondence  and 
commercial  method,  as  this  necessarily  depends,  for  its 
phraseology,  on  a  more  minutely  technical  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  than  any  one  teacher  is  likely  to 
command ;  but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  pupils  who 
have  mastered  these  pages  will  be  sufficiently  well 
grounded  to  take  up  some  of  the  excellent  cor- 
respondence hand-books  and  commercial  readers  now 
so  readily  obtainable. 

Though  the  book  is  intended  for  students  of 
commercial  schools,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  that 
they  should  study  an  exclusively  business  or  technical 
phraseology  beyond  what  is  assuredly  of  use  to  all 
pupils  alike  ;  not  only  because  so  many  words  and 
expressions  are  peculiar  to  certain  occupations  and  can 
only  be  properly  understood  by  those  immediately 
engaged  therein,  but  also  because  few  pupils 
can  follow  more  than  one  career,  and  if  they  have 
mastered  the  most  current  expressions  and  have  at 
their  command  a  vocabulary  concerned  with  the 
commoner  interests  of  life,  they  have  an  adequate 
means  of  acquiring  in  a  very  short  time  whatever  is 
special  and  peculiar  to  their  own  calling.  But  to 
burden  the  student's  memory  with  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  subjects  nine-tenths  of  which  must  after- 
wards be  forgotten,  has  seemed  to  me  a  useless  waste 
of  time,  and,  a.s  hinted  above,  an  undue  tax  on  the 
capacity  of  any  one  teacher. 
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It  need  hardly  be  said  that  without  incessant 
practice  neither  this  nor  any  other  book  can  be  of  much 
use.  The  article  on  "  The  Parish  Council  "  will  tell  the 
pupils  all  they  need  know  of  the  conduct  of  a  meeting, 
and  at  this  stage  they  should  be  both  able  and  eager 
to  enjoy  lectures  and  debates  on  subjects  of  mutual 
interest.  Whether  the  teacher  will  enjoy  them  or  not, 
is,  of  course,  another  matter  ;  but  he  will  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  testing  his  students'  progress,  and 
he  will  not  grudge  the  straining  of  his  ear  and  his 
intelligence  that  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  follow 
their  first  independent  excursions  in  the  English 
tongue. 

The  series  of  readings  with  which  the  volume 
closes  are  from  authors  of  unquestionable  excellence 
whose  English  is  as  nearly  that  now  spoken  as  the 
law  of  copyright  will  permit.  They  all  illustrate 
typical  scenes  from  everyday  life  or  likely  subjects  of 
conversation,  and  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary  in  relation  to 
actuality  rather  than  for  their  expressly  literary 
qualities — with  a  view  especially  to  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  living,  if  only  in  imagination  and  for  a 
few  moments,  that  life  of  which  the  language  is  only 
a  reflection. 

A  word  of  excuse  may  perhaps  be  deemed  necessary 
for  tlie  little  rhymed  epitomes  which  follow  some  of 
the  lessons.  I  hope  no  teacher  will  dismiss  these 
as    puerile,   nor    yet    the    rhymed    puzzles.      I    claim 
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no  particular  merit  for  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  a  capable  teacher  will  readily  invent  a  score 
more  that  will  prove  more  to  the  point  than  my  own. 

Theoretically  we  do  not  like  to  consider  that 
anything  should  be  learnt  "parrot-fashion"  nowadays. 
But  no  progress  can  be  made  without  a  substratum  of 
memorizing,  and  I  do  claim  that,  for  this  purpose, 
rhyme  is  a  great  aid.  How  many  of  us  can  tell  the 
number  of  days  in  a  particular  month  without  droning 
over  the  old  rhyme  ?  And  it  should  be  noted  that 
foreigners  are  generally  much  more  sensitive  of  ear 
than  our  own  people.  The  needed  rhyme  will  often 
help  the  pupil  to  find  the  word,  and  will  help,  more- 
over, towards  that  association  of  idea  with  sound 
without  which  no  progress  in  speaking  a  language  can 
be  made.  So,  too,  the  little  puzzles — admittedly  quite 
futile  in  themselves — will  bother  the  pupil  into 
thinking  in  English. 

No  one  can — or  should — write  such  a  book  as  the 
present  without  deriving  considerably  from  his  fore- 
runners in  the  same  field,  and  I  gladly  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  the  First  Book  of  Herr  Berlitz, 
the  First  English  Book  of  Professor  Eippmann,  and — 
in  lesser  measure — to  the  several  books  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Xesfield,  and  the  well-known  "  Mother  Tongue  "  series 
which  hails  from  America.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  this  volume  that  has  not  been 
tested  practically  in  my  own  classes  with  pupils  of 
nearly  every  European  nationality. 
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The  method  followed  will  naturally  be  susceptible 
to  modification  according  to  the  nationality  of  the 
classes  taught ;  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  teachers  of 
English  abroad  for  any  suggestions  prompted  by  their 
experience,  which  will  be  received  with  the  attentive 
respect  which  is  their  due. 

W.  C.  T. 

July  1909. 

"  Sur  la  proposition  du  Conseil  de  perfectionne- 
ment  de  I'instruction  moyenue,  I'emploi  de  la  premiere 
Edition  de  cet  ouvrage  est  autorise  par  le  Gouverne- 
ment,  pendant  les  quatre  annees  scolaires  1911—12  a 
1914—15,  dans  les  etablissements  d'enseignement 
moyen  des  deux  degres."  —  Extrait  cVune  lettre  du 
Ministre  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  BruxelleSy  le  31 
d^cembre  1910. 
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FIRST  LESSON. 

'The  pen,  the  paper,  the  book. 

The  ceiling,  the  tioor,  the  wall. 
What  is  it  ?   •  The  door,  tlje  window,  the  blackboard. 

The  table,  the  desk,  the  chair. 
^The  box,  the  chalk,  the  ruler. 

What  colour  J  black,  white,  red,  blue. 

is  it  ?  [yellow,  green,  brown,  grey. 

Is  it  ?     Yes,  it  is.     No,  it  is  not. 

What  is  this  ?  It  is  the  pen.  What  colour  is  it  ? 
It  is  black.  Is  that  pen  black  ?  No,  it  is  green. 
Is  this  the  paper  ?     Yes,  it  is.      What  is  that  ?     It  is 
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the   book.      Is  the   book  red  ?      No,  it   is  not  red  but 

blue.       What  is   your   name  ?      My   name    is  . 

Who  are  you  ?     I  am . 

1*/  Person  I  am.  'i   o-       i        n  i.   t 

,  ..  Smgular,  Present   Jn- 

2nd     „      You  are  dicative  of  the  Verb 

Srd      „      He  (M.),  she  (F.),  It  i      .  ^^  ^^^  .- 
{N.)  is.  j 

M.  =  Masculine,  F.  =  Feminine,  ^V.  =  Neuter. 

J\\B. — 1.  In  English  all  objects  are  neuter. 

2.  What  is  used  for  ol)jects. 

3.  Who  is  used  for  persons. 


SECOND  LESSON. 

The  ceiling  is  high.  The  floor  is  low.  The  red 
pen  is  long ;  the  black  pen  is  short. 

The  ceiling  is  high.  The  ceiling  is  higher  than 
the  table.  The  table  is  higher  than  the  Hoor.  The 
ceiling  is  the  highest.  Which  object  is  the  highest  ? 
The  ceiling. 

The  Hoor  is  low.  The  floor  is  lower  than  the 
table.  The  table  is  lower  than  the  ceiling.  The  floor 
is  the  lowest.  Which  object  is  the  lowest  ?  The 
floor. 

Mr.  AYilson  is  tall.  Mr.  Jones  is  short,  and  so  is 
Mrs.  Smith.  Mr.  Wilson  is  tall.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
taller  than  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  is  taller  than  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  tallest.  Which  person  is 
the  tallest  ?  Mr.  Wilson.  Whicli  person  is  the 
shortest  ?  Mrs.  Smith.  Is  Mr.  AVilson  tall  ?  Yes, 
he  is.  Is  Mrs.  Smith  short  ?  Yes,  she  is.  Is  the 
ceiling  high  ?  Yes,  it  is.  Which  is  taller,  Mr.  Wilson 
or  Mr.  Jones  ?      .IVli'.  AVilsou.      Whicli  is  shorter,  ]\Irs. 
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Smith  or  ]\Ir.  Jones  ?  Mrs.  Smith.  Which  is  longer, 
the  red  pen  or  the  black  one  ?  The  red  one.  Is  it 
longer  than  the  ruler  ?  No,  it  is  not  so  long.  Is  tlie 
ruler  as  long  as  the  table?  No,  it  is  not  so  long 
as  the  table.  The  ceiling  is  as  long  as  the  floor,  but 
the  table  is  much  shorter.  Which  pencil  is  longer, 
the  black  one  or  the  red  one  ?  One  is  as  long  as  the 
other.  Which  student  is  French,  Mr.  Lebrun  or  Mr. 
Bourgeois  ?  Both  are  French.  Is  Mr.  Jungmann 
English  or  French  ?    He  is  neither  English  nor  French, 

but  German.      Are  you-  English  ?      No,  I  am  . 

Nationalities  and  Languages :  French,  German, 
English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian,  Swedish,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  Chinese,  etc. 

^•S- — 1-   Hig-h  and  low  are  u.sed  for  objects. 

2.  Tall  and  short  are  used  for  persons. 

3.  Adjectives  formed  from  proper  nouns  must 

,  ahvays  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

ras  .  .  .  .  as    is    used    for    the 

4.  In  comparisons  ]       ^^ffi^^^^^^ive  and  interrogative 


so  ....  as    is    used    for    the 
negative. 


THIRD  LESSON. 

The  table  is  before  me  ;  the  blackboard  is  behind 
me.  The  ceiling  is  above  you  and  me ;  it  is  above 
US.  The  floor  is  below  us;  we  are  above  it.  The 
table  is  before  me  and  before  you ;  it  is  between  us. 
What  is  above  us  ?  The  ceiling.  What  is  below  us  ? 
The  floor.  WJiat  is  between  us  ?  The  table.  Is  the 
blackboard  behind  you  ?  No,  it  is  before  ma  Is 
the  table  before  you  ?      Yes,  it  is. 
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Tlie  book  is  before  me,  on  the  table.  It  is  open. 
The  door  is  not  open  ;  it  is  shut.  Is  your  book  open  ? 
No,  it  is  shut.  Is  the  window  shut  ?  Yes,  it  is. 
What  is  on  the  desk  ?  The  books,  pencils,  etc. 
Whose  book  is  this  ?  It  is  my  book.  It  is  not 
your  book,  it  is  mine.  Is  it  my  book  ?  Yes,  it  is 
yours.  Where  is  my  book  ?  It  is  on  the  table.  Is 
yours  also  on  the  table  ?  Y^'es,  it  is  also  there. 
Where  are  the  students  ?  They  are  here  in  the  class- 
room. Is  Mr.  Jenkins  here  ?  No,  he  is  absent. 
What  is  above  the  students  ?  The  ceiling  is  above 
them.  Is  the  ceiling  above  Mr.  Johnson  ?  Y^es,  it  is 
above  him.  Is  the  pencil  in  the  box  ?  Yes,  it  is. 
Whose  box  is  this  ?      It  is  Mr.  Johnson's. 


Personal  Pronouns. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

Nominative — 

\st  Person     I. 

We. 

2ncl     „         You. 

You. 

(  He  (71/.). 
3rd     „      -  She  {F.).  They  {M.,  F.,  and  K). 

[  It  (iV.). 
Objective — 

1st  Person     Me.  Us. 

27id     „         You.  You. 

(  Him  (M.). 
3rd     „      \  Her  (F.).  Them  (M.,  F.,  and  N.) 

[  It  (K). 
Possessive — 

1st  Person     My,  mine.  Our,  ours. 

27id     „         Your,  yours. 

(  His  (il/.).  Your,  yours. 

3rd     „      -  Her,  hers  (i^.).      Their,  theirs (il/.,i^.,andiV:) 

[  Its  (iV.). 
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'1st  Person     We  are.  ^ 

2nd     „         You  are.  |  Plural,  Present  Indicative 

Srd     „         They  are  (^1/.,  7''.,  I      of  the  Verb  "to  be." 
and  iV.).J 

N.B. — 1.   The  plural  of  nouns  is   generally   formed   by 
adding  S. 

2.  The  possessive  of   nouns  is  formed  by  adding 

'S.      If    the    noun    ends   in    S,    add    oidy    the 
apostrophe. 

3.  The  possessive  pronouns  agree  Avith  the  person 

who  possesses,  not  witii  the  object  possessed. 


FOURTH  LESSON. 

I  have  two  eyes,  and  so  have  you.  We  all  have 
two  eyes.  The  fore-head  is  above  them,  the  nose  is 
between  tliem,  and  the  mouth  is  below  them.  AVhat 
is  in  the  mouth  ?  The  teeth  and  the  tongue.  The 
teeth  are  white,  but  the  tongue  is  red.  My  hair  is 
on  my  head.  What  is  between  your  head  and  your 
shoulders  ?  My  neck  is  between  them.  What  is  in 
your  hand  ?  jMy  pencil.  I  liave  two  hands  and  two 
arms.  Each  liand  has  four  fingers  and  a  thumb. 
This  is  my  right  hand,  and  tliis  is  my  left  hand. 
I  write  with  my  right  one.  How  ?  I  take  the  pen 
between  my  thumb  and  my  first  and  second  fingers. 
Can  you  write  ?  Yes,  I  can.  How  do  you  write  ? 
I  write  with  a  pen  which  I  take  between  my  thumb 
and  my  first  and  second  fingers.  Can  you  write  with 
your  left  hand  ?      No,  I  can-not. 

Mr.  Wilson  writes  with  a  pencil.  What  does  ]\Ir. 
Wilson  write  with  ?      He  writes  with  a  pencil. 

With  what  do  you  hear  ?      I  hear  with  my  ears. 
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With  what  do  you  see  ?  I  see  with  my  eyes.  Witli 
what  do  you  smell  ?  I  smell  with  my  nose.  With 
what  do  you  speak  ?  I  speak  with  my  tongue.  I 
also  taste  with  my  tongue. 

I  touch  with  all  the  parts  of  my  body.  Do  I 
speak  English  ?  Yes,  you  do.  Do  you  speak  English  ? 
A  little. 

Persons  who  (that)  cannot  hear  are  deaf.  Persons 
who  (that)  cannot  see  are  blind.  Persons  who  (that) 
cannot  speak  are  dumb.  Objects  which  (that)  liave 
no  scent  (smell)  are  scent-less.  Objects  which  (that) 
have  no  taste  are  tasteless.  Objects  wliich  (that) 
have  no  colour  are  colourless. 

Present  Indicative  of  the  Verb  "to  have." 


Singular. 
I  heave. 
You  have. 
He,  she,  or  it  has. 


Flural. 
We  have. 
You  have. 
They  have. 


Relative  Pronouns. 
For  persons — 

Nominative  Who  (that).^ 

Ohjedim        Whom.  -Singular  and  Plural. 

Possessive     Whose.         j 

For  objects — 

Nomiwttive  Which  (that).' 
Objective       Which. 
„  .       (Of  which. 

^'''''''''   \Whose. 


Singular  and  Plural. 


N.B. — 1.  The  3rd  Person,  Singular,  Present  Indicative 
always  ends  in  s. 

2.  In  words  beginning  with  wr  the  W  is  mute  ;  c.y. 
Write,  wrist. 
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3.  a  is  used  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  consonant ; 
e.g.  a  book,  a  finger. 

an.  is  used  before  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  h 
mute ;  e.g.  an  ear,  an  eye,  an  hour. 

I  have  two  legs  with  which  I  walk. 
I  have  a  tongue  with  which  I  talk, 
And  with  this,  too,  I  taste  my  food 
And  tell  if  it  is  bad  or  good. 

With  my  two  legs  I  also  play 
At  football  on  a  holiday  ; 
I  kick  the  ball,  or  turn  and  run 
And  so  sometimes  a  match  is  won. 


Exercise  L 

1.  is  white. 

2. is  high. 

3.  is  tall. 

4.  are  in  the  room. 

5. is  above  us. 

6.  is  before  me. 

7. is  shut,  but is  open. 

8.  The  floor  is ,  but  the  ceiliuir  is 


9.  The  teacher  is  neither nor ,  but  English. 

10.  The  floor  is  below . 

1 1 .  is  before  the  students. 

12.  is  not  so  long  as . 

13.  With  my  eyes  I . 

14.1  hear  with  my . 

15.  I  have fingers  and  two . 

16.  I with  a  pen. 

17.  Persons  who  cannot are  deaf. 

18.  I  cannot  write  with  my  hand. 

19.  The  chalk  is less. 

20.  My are  white,  but  my  tongue  is . 
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21.  I  taste . 

22.  I  kick  the  ball  . 

23.  I with  my  legs. 

24.  I  play  football . 

Exercise  II. 
(Use  Pronouns  in  place  of  Nouns  wherever  possible.) 

1.  Where  are  the  students? 

2.  In  whose  book  do  you  wTite  1 

3.  With  what  do  you  see '? 

4.  How  do  you  write  1 

5.  Name  the  different  parts  of  the  room. 

6.  Name  the  different  pieces  of  furniture  in  it. 

7.  What  is  above  you  1 

8.  What  colour  are  your  teeth  ? 

9.  What  do  3''ou  call  persons  who  (that)  cannot  speak  1 

10.  Is  the  table  as  long  as  the  floor? 

11.  Who  are  you  ? 

12.  What  languages  do  you  speak? 

13.  What  is  behind  the  teacher? 

14.  What  is  above  the  students  ? 

15.  What  do  you  do  with  your  tongue? 

16.  With  what  do  you  smell  ? 

17.  Of  what  nationality  are  you  ? 

1 8.  What  do  you  write  with  ? 

19.  What  is  the  plural  of  I,  him,  its  ? 

20.  What  is  the  feminine  of  he,  his  ? 

21.  How  do  you  play  football? 

22.  What  do  you  do  with  your  legs  ? 

23.  AVhere  is  your  tongue  1 

24.  What  do  you  do  with  it  ? 

Exercise  III. 
(Make  two  sentences  into  one.) 

1.  The  pen  is  black.     I  Avrite  with  it. 

2.  I  have  a  tongue.     It  is  in  my  moutL 

3.  I  have  two  eyes.     They  are  brown. 
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4.  I  hear  the  teacher.     He  speaks  English. 

5.  I  see  a  book.      It  is  on  the  table. 

6.  The  ceiling  is  above  us.     It  is  white. 

7.  The  chalk  is  white.     The  teacher  writes  with  it. 

8.  Here  is  a  pencil.      It  is  long. 

9.  There  is  a  table.     It  is  higher  than  the  chair. 

10.  He  opens  a  book.      It  is  on  the  table. 

11.  He  writes  with  a  pen.      It  is  green. 

12.  AVe  write  in  our  books.     They  are  before  us. 

13.  There  is  a  blackboard.     The  teacher  writes  on  it. 

14.  There  is  a  student.     He  speaks  a  little  English. 

15.  I  have  a  head.     There  is  hair  on  it. 

16.  She  has  a  box.     It  is  black. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

I  count  the  students.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

etc.  Wlio  counts  the  students  ?  Tlie  teacher  counts 
them.  What  do  you  learn  here  ?  We  learn  English 
here.  Who  teaches  you  ?  The  teacher.  Is  he 
English  ?      Yes,  he  is.      Are  you  English  ?      Xo,- 1  am 

.     How  many  students  are  there  in  this  class  ? 

There  are  .      How  many  walls  are  tliere  in  this 

room  ?  There  are  four  walls  and  four  corners.  How 
many  teachers  are  there  ?      There  is  only  one. 

How  old  are  you  ?      I  am  .      Are  you  older 

than  your  teacher  ?  No,  I  am  younger  than  he. 
How  many  feet  have  we  ?  Two — the  right  foot  and 
the  left  one.  We  have  ten  toes ;  with  our  feet  we 
walk.  Do  I  walk  ?  Yes,  you  walk  from  the  black- 
board to  tlie  door.  How  many  doors  are  there  in  the 
room  ?  There  is  only  one.  How  many  pence  are 
there  in  a  shilling  ?  There  are  twelve,  or  One  shilling 
is  twelve  times  one  penny.  How  many  shillings  are 
there  in  a  pound  ?      There  are  twenty,  or  One  pound 
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is  twenty  times  one  shilling.  How  many  miles  are 
there  between  London  and  Brighton  ?  There  are 
over  fifty.  How  many  miles  are  there  between 
London  and  Liverpool  ?  From  London  to  Liverpool 
is  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  How  far  is  London 
from  Liverpool  ?  Is  the  table  far  from  me  ?  No,  it 
is  near  you.  Is  Birkenhead  near  Liverpool  ?  Yes, 
it  is.  A  gross  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  a 
dozen  is  twelve,  and  a  score  is  twenty. 

Twice  six  is  twelve.      6x2  =  12. 

Three  times  four  is  twelve.      4x3  =  12. 

They  are  equal.      They  are  just  the  same. 

Half  a  dozen  is  six.     Half  a  gross  is  seventy-two. 

Eight  is  six  more  than  two.      2  +  6  =  8. 

Three  is  four  less  than  seven.      7  —  4  =  3. 


First. 

I.   One. 

19.  Nineteen. 

Second. 

2.   Two. 

20.   Twenty. 

Third. 

3.   Three. 

2 1 .   Twenty-one. 

Fourth. 

4.   Four. 

22.   Twenty-two. 

Fifth. 

5.  Five. 

23.   Twentjr-three. 

Sixth. 

6.    Six. 

24.   Twenty-four. 

Seventh. 

7.  Seven. 

25.   Twenty-five. 

Eighth. 

8.  Eight. 

30.   Thirty. 

Ninth. 

9.   Nine. 

40.   Forty. 

etc. 

10.  Ten. 

50.  Fifty. 

1 1 .   Eleven. 

60.   Sixty. 

12.   Twelve. 

70.   Seventy,  etc. 

13.  Thirteen. 

100.    One  hundred. 

14.  Fourteen. 

1000.    One  thousand. 

15.  Fifteen. 

1,000,000.   Oneniillion, 

16.  Sixteen. 

1    A  half. 

17.  Seventeen. 

I.   A  quarter. 

18.  Eighteen. 

£       s.     d. 
27     16     8. 

KB.— I  is 

mute  when  it  comes  between  a  and  f,  or 

a  and  k — e.g. 

half,  chalk. 
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SIXTH  LESSON. 

How  many  inches  are  there  in  a  foot  ?  There 
are  twelve.  How  many  feet  are  there  in  a  yard  ? 
There  are  three.  How  many  yards  are  there  in  a 
mile  ?  There  are  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty. 

How  long   is  the  table  ?      It  is  yds. 

inch  long.      Its  length  is yds. ft.  ■ •  inch. 

How  wide  is  it  ?      It  is •  yds. ft. inch 

wide.      Its  width  is  yds.  • ft.  • inch. 

How  high  is  it  ?      Its  height  is  ■  yds. ft. 

inch. 

What  is   the  size   of  the  box  ?      It  is  long, 

wide,  and deep.      This  box  is  not  so  deep  ; 


it  is  shallower.  Wliat  shape  is  a  penny  ?  It  is 
round.  Is  the  table  round  ?  No,  it  is  oblong. 
The  shilling  is  the  same  sliape  as  the  penny,  but  it 
isn't  the  same  size ;  it's  smaller.  Is  the  ceiling  as 
large  as  the  floor  ?  Yes,  it's  both  the  same  size  and 
the  same  shape. 

How  much  is  a  shilling  worth  in  French  money  ? 
It's  worth  1  franc  25  cents.  It's  equal  in  value  to 
the  German  mark.  An  American  cent  is  worth  five 
times  a  French  one.      A  dollar  is  worth  5  francs. 

A  shilling  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  crown  (or  five- 
shilling  piece) ;  it's  lighter.  Is  a  piece  of  paper 
light  ?  Yes,  it  is.  How  much  do  a  dozen  cigars 
weigh  ?  They  weigh  a  few  ounces.  There  are 
sixti^en  ounces  in  a  pound.  The  English  weights 
and  measures  are  very  difficult,  but  the  Frencli  ones 
are  very  easy.  How  nuieh  do  you  weigh  ?  What  is 
your  weight  ? 
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'^  .  1  ^  .     \— stones lbs. 

j\ly  weight  IS  J 

My  height  is ft. inch. 

12  inches  make  a  foot.  3  feet  make  a  yard. 
1760  yards  make  a  mile.  16  ounces  make  a  pound. 
14  pounds  make  a  stone.  28  pounds  make  a  (parter. 
4  quarters  make  a  hundred-weight.  Twenty  hundred- 
weight make  one  ton. 

3  cwt.  2  qrs.  6  lbs.  2'  6''.  $1.00. 

X.B. — 1.  Always  use  the  contraction  "isn't"  for  "is  not" 
in  speaking-.  Use  also  "it's"  for  "it  is,"  except  when 
it  stands  last  in  a  sentence. 

'2.  Height  is  always  reckoned  in  feet. 


Exercise  IV. 

1.  Write  the  following  numbers  in  words  :  2503,  167, 

59,  17,  28,  34,  42,  371 

2.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  five  shillings  ? 

3.  Which  exercise  do  you  write  1 

4.  Is  this  book  far  from  you  1 

5.  Is  seven  more  than  thirteen  ] 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  twelve  and  twenty  ? 

7.  How  many  is  twice  nine  1 

8.  Is  it  less  than  three  times  six  ] 

9.  What  is  half  fifty  ? 

10.  How  much  is  a  franc  worth  in  English  money  1 

11.  What  is  the  value  of  a  mark  in  EngHsh  money] 

12.  Which  is  heavier,  your  book  or  your  pen  ? 

13.  What  shape  is  a  shilling  ? 

14.  How  wide  is  your  exercise  book  ? 

15.  What  is  the  length  of  your  ruler  1 

16.  Is  English  as  easy  as  your  language  ? 

1 7.  How  much  is  a  franc  Avorth  in  American  money  1 

18.  Are  French  and  American  cents  just  the  same? 
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SEVENTH  LESSON. 

Why  can't  you  touch  the  ceiling  ?  I  can't  touch 
the  ceihng  because 

1.  The  ceihng  is  too  high. 

2.  The  ceihng  is  not  low  enoug'h. 

3.  I  am  too  short. 

4.  I  am  not  tall  enough. 

I  can  lift  the  j)en  because  it  is  light  enough  ;  but 
I  cannot  lift  the  desk  because  it  is  too  heavy.  I  am 
not  strong"  enough  to  lift  it ;  I  am  too  weak. 

You  can't  understand  all  that  I  say,  because  you 
don't  know  enough  English.  I  must  speak  slowly 
for  you  to  understand  me.  If  I  speak  quickly  you 
can't  understand.  Do  you  know  more  English  than 
your  teacher  ?  No,  I  know  less  than  he.  Do  you 
remember  all  your  lessons  ?  JSTo,  I  forget  some  of 
them.  AVliat  must  you  do  if  you  don't  understand  a 
word  ?  I  must  ask  the  teacher  to  explain  it.  What 
do  you  say  ?  I  say,  "  Please,  sir,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  word."  What  does  the  French  word  "  crayon  " 
mean  ?  It  means  "  pencil."  What  do  you  say  when 
the  teacher  tells  you  the  meaning  of  the  M'ord  ?  I 
say  "  Thank  you." 

Do  you  know  many  English  words  ?  No,  I  know 
few.  I  )o  you  speak  much  English  ?  No,  I  speak 
little.  Is  a  shilling  worth  more  than  a  franc  ?  Yes, 
it  is.  AVhich  is  worth  the  most,  a  penny,  a  shilling, 
or  a  pound  ?  A  pound  is  worth  the  most.  A  shilling 
is  worth  less  than  a  ]iound,  and  a  penny  is  worth 
much  less  ;  but  a  farthing  is  worth  the  least  of  alL 
Which  person  in  this  room  spealcs  the  most  English  ? 
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The  teacher  speaks  tlie  most  English,  Ijeeause  he 
knows  more  tlian  the  students.  They  know  fewer 
words  than  he. 


T.^  .-.     (Much 

lor  quantity  I j^.^^^^ 


Positive.  Comparatice.       Superlative. 

more  the  most. 

[Little  less  the  least. 


^  ,  ( Many  more  the  most. 

iFew  fewer  the  fewest. 

N.B. — 1.  Always  use  the  contractions  "don't"  and 
"  can't "  when  speaking. 

2.  In  words  beginning  with  kn  the  k  is  mute,  e.(/. 
know,  knee. 

EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Have  you  any  money  ?  Yes,  I  have  some.  How 
much  ?  6d.  Have  you  any  bank-notes  ?  No,  I  have 
none.  Is  there  anything  in  ray  hand  ?  Yes,  there  is 
something.     What  ?     The  chalk.     Is  there  anybody] 

any-one  J 
behind  you  ?      Yes,  there  is  somebody. )     Who  ?    Mr. 

some-one.  j 
Strong. 

Is  there  anything  in  my  left  hand  ?      No,  there   is 
nothing.     Is  there  anybody  behind  me  ?      No,  there  is 
J  nobody. 
(  no-one.  ?v 

Are  there  any  puj)ils  in  the  next  room  ?  Yes, 
there  are  some.  Who  is  next  to  you  ?  Mr.  Carpenter. 
I  can  put  something  in  the  box  because  it  is  hollow. 
I  can  put  nothing  in  the  paper-weight  because  it  is 
solid.  Is  the  wall  hollow  {  No,  it  is  solid.  I  put 
several  pieces  of  paper  into  the  box.  Now,  it  is  full. 
I  take  them  out  of  tlie  box.     Now,  it  is  empty.      Is 
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tlie  room  empty  ?  No,  it  is  full  of  pupils.  Is  your 
parse  empty  ?  No,  it  is  full  of  money,  a  few  gold 
coins,  several  silver  ones,  and  a  lot  of  coppers.  Are 
there  a  lot  of  pupils  in  this  school  ?  Yes.  there 
are . 

A  sov^ereign  is  made  of  gold. 

Give  me  the  book  please.  Thank  you.  I  receive 
the  book  from  you.  You  give  me  the  book,  or  You 
give  the  book  to  me.  Who  gives  me  the  book  ?  I 
do.  Do  you  give  me  the  book  to  keep  ?  No,  you 
must  give  it  me  back,  you  must  return  it  (to  me) ; 
I  lend  you  the  book,  or  I  lend  the  book  to  you. 
You  borrow  the  book  from  me. 

Xeitlier  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

Shakespeare. 

Where  is  my  pen  ?  I  cannot  find  it.  I  must 
look  for  it.  Do  you  often  lose  your  pen  ?  Y'es,  I 
do;  because  I  forget  where  I  put  it.  What  do  you 
do  when  you  lose  it  ?      I  borrow  one  from  a  frienii.. 

N.B. — 1.  Any  is  used  for  interrogation. 
Some  is  used  for  affirmation. 
2.  In  answering  questions  do  not  repeat  the  verb, 
but  use  only  the  auxiliary  tO  do. 


NINTH    LESSON. 

My  coat  has  two  sleeves.  My  waistcoat  has  none. 
Has  Mr.  Wilson  a  coat  ?  Yes,  he  has.  His  coat  is 
blue,  but  yours  is  brown.  Where  are  his  sleeves  ? 
They  are  round  his  arms.  What  is  round  his  neck  ? 
His  collar  is  round  it.      What  colour  is  it  ?     It  is 
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white  and  so  are  his  cuflfs,  but  his  ueck-tie  is  grey. 
How  many  trousers  have  you  ?  I  have  a  pair  of 
trousers  which  are  round  my  legs.  On  my  feet  I 
have  a  pair  of  boots  which  are  l)lack.  Under  my 
coat  I  wear  a  shirt ;  and  on  my  head  I  wear  a  hat 
when  I  go  out.  I  put  it  on  when  I  go  out  of  the 
room,  and  take  it  off  when  1  come  into  the  room. 

I've  a  handkerchief  in  my  pocket  witli  my 
initials  in  one  corner.  What  are  your  initials  ? 
They  are  - — —. 

How   many   letters   are   there   in   your   surname  ^ 

There   are  .       And    in    your    Christian    name? 

There  are  .      There  are  twenty-six  letters  in   the 

English  alphabet,  of  which  A  is  the  first  and  Z  is  the 
last.  Can  you  repeat  them  ?  What  are  the  vowels  ^ 
They  are  A,  E,  I,  O,  and  U.  These  are  always 
vowels.  W  and  Y  are  sometimes  vowels.  Spell 
the  word  "  table."  You  cannot  ?  Listen.  I  spell  it 
T-A-B-L-E.  In  the  word  table  there  are  two 
""Uables.  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  your 
name  ?     There  are . 

ABCDEFGHIJKLI\INOPQRSTUV^^'XYZ. 

There  are  26  letters. 

There  are  21  consonants. 

There  are  5  vowels. 

Is  A  a  vowel  ?  Yes,  it  is.  Is  W  a  vowel  ? 
Sometimes.  Is  J  a  vowel  ?  Never.  It  is  always  a 
consonant.  You've  a  blue  tie,  haven't  you  ?  Yes  ;  I 
have.  No,  I  have  not  a  blue  tie ;  it's  a  brown  one. 
1^0  you  remember  all  you  hear  ?     No,  I  don't. 

N'.B. — Affirmative  contractions  must  not  be  used  to 
end  a  sentence. 

C 
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Exercise  V. 


1.  Say  why  you  can't  touch  the  ceiling. 

2.  What  do  you  wear  on  your  head  1 

3.  "What  do  you  wear  on  your  feet  1 

4.  What  size  collar  do  you  take  ? 

5.  Why  can't  you  understand  all  that  I  say  ? 

6.  Are  there  more  people  in  Brighton  than  in  London  ? 

7.  When  do  you  put  your  hat  on  1 

8.  Can  you  lift  a  ton  weight  1 

9.  What  must  you  do  if  you  don't  understand  a  word  ? 

10.  What  are  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  ? 

11.  What  does  the  teacher  tell  you? 

12.  How     many     syllables     are     there     in     the     word 

"remember"  1 
1 .3.   Can  you  hear  me  if  you  don't  listen  ? 

1 4.  What  is  a  half  sovereign  made  of  1 

15.  What  is  a  shilling  made  of? 

1 6.  Is  your  pocket  empty  ? 

17.  What  do  you  put  in  your  purse  ? 

18.  Is  a  shilling  worth  more  than  a  penny? 

19.  Which  English  coin  is  worth  the  least? 

20.  Has  your  waistcoat  any  sleeves  1 

21.  What  must  you  do  if  you  lose  your  pen? 

22.  What  do  you  call  anything  that  you  borrow  ? 

23.  Why  must  you  be  neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  ? 

24.  What  do  you  say  when  you  receive  something  ? 


TENTH    LESSON. 

I   am  a  student  who  learns  English,   and    I   am 

taught  by  Mr.  ■ .      I  do  not  speak  much  yet,  but 

1  hope  to  do  so  soon.  I  can  already  tell  you  the 
parts  of  my  body,  the  different  objects  in  the  room, 
with  the  colour,  shape,  size,  and  position  of  each.      I 
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can  also  tell  you  what  clothes  I  wear,  the  names  of 
the  English  coins  and  what  they  are  made  of ;  and  I 
can  repeat  the  alphabet,  though  I  find  the  spelling 
very  difficult.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  reckon  in 
English  money,  too  ;   as  it  is  so  different  from  ours. 

When  I  hear  English  spoken  I  do  not  always 
understand ;  but  I  often  guess  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  I  hope  to  improve  very  quickly ;  but,  in 
order  to  do  so,  I  must  practise  every  day. 

[Tlie  above  statement  shoidd  he  put  into  2nd  and  Srd 
Person,  Singula^'  and  Plural,  the  pu2yil  making  any 
modification  consequent  on  the  change.) 
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TIME. 

1.  I  have  a  watch  in  my  pocket.  I  cannot  put  a 
clock  in  my  pocket  because  it  is  too  large.  Both  a 
watch  and  a  clock  are  round.  The  case  of  a  watch  is 
ma.de  of  some  metal — gold,  silver,  or  brass. 

2.  I  have  two  hands,  but  the  watch  has  three, 
which  are  not  the  same  shape  as  mine.      Indeed,  they 
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are  so  long  and  thin  that  they  have  more  resemblance 
to  arms,  though  invariably  called  hands  because  they 
indicate  (point  out)  the  time,  i.e.  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  of  the  day. 

3.  Twenty-four  hours  make  a  day,  which  begins 
when  the  sun  rises  (comes  up)  and  ends  when  it  sets 
(goes  down).  After  sunset  it  is  dark,  and  this  dark 
time  is  called  night ;  during  the  day  it  is  light,  because 
the  sun  shines. 

4.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  called  noon  ;  before 
this  it  is  morning,  and  after,  it  is  afternoon.  Between 
the  afternoon  and  the  night  comes  evening. 

5.  The  sun  does  not  shine  at  night ;  instead  you 
see  the  moon  and  the  stars,  unless  the  sky  is  covered 
with  clouds  so  as  to  hide  them. 


Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 


My  watch  has  two  hands,  so  have  I. 

They're  always  moving ;  mine  are  still 
When  I'm  asleep,  or  when  I  lie 

In  bed  because  I'm  ill. 

And  if  the  sun  shines,  or  the  moon, 

It's  just  the  same ;  they  keep  on  counting 

The  hours,  from  midnight  up  to  noon 
For  ever  mounting. 

If  you  can  see  the  stars  or  not, 

The  clocks  still  go  as  though  1  behind  them 
Old  Time  pursued.      If  they  don't  trot, 

You  have  to  wind  them. 
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Exercise  VI. 

1.  When  does  your  lesson  begin? 

2.  When  does  your  lesson  end  ? 

3.  When  can  you  see  the  stars  ? 
■i.  When  does  the  sun  shine  ? 

5.  How  many  hours  are  there  in  a  day  1 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  watch  and  a  clock  1 

7.  How  long  does  your  lesson  last  1 

8.  How  many  hands  has  a  watch  1 

9.  Name  some  metals  and  say  what  is  made  from  them 

10.  When  is  it  light? 

1 1 .  What  sometimes  hides  the  stars  ? 

12.  When  is  it  dark? 

1 3.  What  colour  is  the  sky  to-day,  and  why  1 

1 4.  What  are  the  chief  divisions  of  time  1 

15.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  moon? 

16.  What  time  do  you  come  to  school  in  the  morning? 


THE  YEAR. 

1.  The  present  year  is  1 9 — . 

r  365  days. 
A  year  has  -|  52  weeks. 

[  12  months. 
A  leap-year  has  366  days. 

2.  A  week  has  seven  days,  of  which  Sunday  is  the 
first  and  Saturday  the  last.  The  five  intervening 
days  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday. 

3.  January  is  tlie  first  month  of  the  year,  and 
December  is  the  last.  The  other  months  are  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
October,  and  November. 
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4.  December,  January,  and  February  are  in  Winter 
(which  is  generally  the  coldest  time  of  the  year,  when 
you  see  no  Howers,  for  they  sleep  until  the  season  of 
Spring,  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  March). 

5.  Summer,  which  begins  in  June,  is  the  warmest 
season  of  the  year,  when  everybody  who  has  money 
goes  to  the  seaside  or  into  the  country  for  change  of 
air  and  scene/ 

6.  In  Autunni,  wliich  begins  in  September,  the 
flowers  die  and  the  leaves  fall.  At  the  beginning  of 
Autumn  is  tlie  harvest,  when  the  corn  and  fruit  are 
gathered  in. 

7.  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Eriday  are  holidays 
when  people  rest  or  amuse  themselves  instead  of 
working. 

To-morrow  never  comes. 

N.B. — -The  names  of  the  months  and  the  days  are 
always  written  with  capitals.  Also  the  names  of  tiie 
seasons  when  used  in  an  abstract  sense. 


Thirty  days  has  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Excepting  February  alone. 
Which  has  eight  days  and  a  score 
Till  leajj-year  gives  it  one  day  more. 

Exercise  VII. 

1.  What  is  the  present  year? 

2.  Is  it  a  leap-yea ]■  ? 

3.  On  what  days  do  you  take  English  lessons  ? 

4.  What  day  is  to-day  1 
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5.  What  day  was  yesterday  1 

6.  What  day  will  to-morrow  be  ? 

7.  What  do  you   call   the   days  on  which   you  do  no 

work  ? 

8.  What  are  the  chief  holidays  of  the  year  ? 

9.  Which  season  is  the  coldest  ? 

10.  Which  is  the  warmest  season? 

11.  How  many  days  has  February  ? 

12.  Is  this  your  first  week  at  school  ? 

13.  When  do  people  generally  go  to  the  countrj'  or  the 

seaside  1 

1 4.  Why  do  they  do  so  1 

1 5.  What  sort  of  people  do  so '! 

16.  Why  don't  you  come  to  school  on  Sunday? 

17.  Vt'hen  does  the  harvest  take  place  ? 

IS.  Tell  me  the  names  of  two  important  holidays? 

1 9.  When  do  you  sleep  ? 

20.  What  time  do  you  wake  '.' 


THE  WEATHER. 

1.  I  must  take  my  umbrella  to-day  because  it  is 
raining  (it  rains).  I  shall  also  put  on  my  goloshes 
over  my  boots  to  keep  my  feet  dry.  It  is  very  bad 
to  get  your  feet  wet,  for  in  that  way  you  may  often 
take  cold. 

2.  How  disagreeable  it  is  to  have  a  cold  I  Then 
you  cough,  and  sneeze,  and  blow  your  nose  all  day 
long,  while  you  sit  shivering  before  the  fire. 

3.  I  much  prefer  the  dry,  cold  weather  when  it 
freezes  or  snows,  for  then  there  is  some  chance  of 
sport.  When  you  skate  on  the  ice  or  throw  snowballs 
you  soon  become  warm,  and  the  exercise  is  most 
enjoyable.  But  you  must  stop  skating  when  the  ice 
thaws. 
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4.  Ill  the  hot  days  of  summer  it  is  very  refreshing 
to  bathe,  especially  if  you  swim.  Some  people  prefer 
fresh  water,  but  I  find  the  salt  water  much  more 
bracing,  don't  you  ?  It  is  very  pleasant  to  lie  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  see  the  white  clouds  moving 
seaward. 

5.  Camping-out  is  also  enjoyable,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  rough  work,  for,  of  course,  you  must  cook 
your  own  food,  and  make  your  own  bed.  But  be  sure 
you  don't  pitch  your  tent  on  damp  ground.  There  is 
some  danger,  too,  if  a  storm  arises  and  the  tent  is 
blown  over  by  the  wind. 

6.  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
says  the  proverb,  but  if  a  bright  boy  is  content  to 
play  always,  he  is  sure  to  be  in  a  fog  when  the  teacher 
asks  him  questions. 


When  the  weather  is  wet 
We  must  not  fret ; 
When  the  weather  is  cold 
We  must  not  scold  ; 
When  the  weather  is  warm 
We  must  not  storm  ; 
But  be  thankful  together 
Whatever  the  weather. 

The  following  ten  Substantives  relating  to  the 
weather  become  Adjectives  bv  the  addition  of  the  letter 
y.      Thus : 


Shade 
Wind 

shady. 
Avindy. 

Frost 
Storm 

frosty, 
stormy. 

Rain 

rainy. 

Sun 

sunny. 

Snow 
Cloud 

snowy, 
cloudy. 

Fog 
Star 

foggy. 

starry. 
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Notice  the  elimination  of  the  final  vowel  in  the  first  of 
these,  and  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  in  the  last 

three. 

Exercise  VIII. 

1.  Why  is  it  bad  to  get  your  feet  wet? 

2.  How  can  you  keep  them  dry  ? 

3.  What  do  you  do  when  you  have  a  cold  ? 

4.  When  can  you  skate  and  where  1 

5.  Do  you  swim  ? 

6.  AVhere  do  3^ou  sleep  1 

7.  Is  it  raining  now  1 

8.  What  do  you  take  when  you  go  out  in  the  rain  ? 

9.  What  sometimes  falls  from  the  sky  in  Avinter  1 

10.  In  what  do  you  live  when  you  are  camping  out  1 

11.  Do  you  cook  your  own  dinner? 

12.  Wlien  must  you  stop  skating?  * 

1.3.  Which  form  of  exercise  do  you  like  best? 

14.  Do  you  like  playing  cards  ?  * 

15.  Do  you  work  on  Christmas  day  ? 

1 6.  What  kind  of  water  is  in  the  sea  1 

17.  When  do  you  begin  writing  your  exercise?  * 

18.  Do  you  dislike  learning  English  1  * 

*  Verbs  meaning  to  like  or  to  dislike,  to  begin  or 
to  finish,  are  often  followed  by  a  Present  Participle  in 
place  of  a  Present  Infinitive,  e.g.  : 

1.  I  like  walking  in  the  country. 

2.  The  pupils  begin  speaking  English  when  the  teacher 

enters  the  room. 

3.  We  don't  like  being  out  in  the  rain. 

4.  Has  the  wind  stopped  blowing  ? 

Exercise  IX. 

Rewrite  the  folloAving  sentences,  substituting  an 
Adjective  for  the  Noun  printed  in  italics  : 

1.  There  was  a  storm  this  morning. 

2.  Yesterday  there  was  much  wind. 

3.  Bain  fell  all  day  long  on  Wednesday. 
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-i.  On  Tuesday  the  ,san  shone  brightly. 

5.  There  was  so  much  foe/  that  walking  was  dangerous. 

6.  The  sky  was  covered  Avith  clouds. 

7.  There  is  a.  frost  this  morning. 

8.  The  sheets  lay  on  the  bed  like  snow. 

K.B. — 1.  Nouns  ending  in  SS,  se,  Ce,  ze,  ge,  sh,  ch,  X, 
take  an  additional  syllable  in  the  jjlural,  e.g.  : 

Glass  glasses.  Golosh     goloshes. 

Exercise      exercises.  Watcli      watches. 

Change       changes.  Box  boxes. 

2.  Verbs  of  which  the  Present  Infinitive  ends  in  sS, 
se,  ce,  ze,  ge,  sh,  ch,  X,  take  an  additional  syllable  in  the 
3rd  Person,  Singular,  Present  Indicative,  e.r/.  : 

Pass  passes.  Change  changes. 

Rise  rises.  Wash  washes. 

Brace  braces.  Freeze  freezes. 

Teach  teaches.  Wax  waxes. 


THE  FIRE. 

1.  In  winter  it  is  often-  so  cold  that  we  must 
make  a  fire  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 

2.  A  lire  is  generally  made  of  wood  and  coal,  and 
is  lighted  with  a  match  which  yon  strike  on  the  box. 

3.  Some  matches  may  be  struck  on  any  rough 
surface;  but  safety  matches  will  only  take  fire  when 
struck  on  the  side  of  the  box. 

4.  j\Iost  matches  are  made  of  wood,  the  ends  of 
which  have  been  dipped  into  phosphorus  and  sulphur  ; 
but  wax  matches  (often  called  "  vestas ")  are  better, 
because  they  do  not  burn  away  so  quickly  and  give  a 
steadier  and  clearer  light. 
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5.  The  coal  is  taken  out  of  the  colliery  (or  coal- 
mine) by  the  collier  (or  miner),  and  distributed  by  the 
coal  merchant  to  the  consumers. 

G.  The  coal  merchant  is  wliat  is  called  a  ''  middle- 
man," i.e.  a  man  wlio  comes  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

7.  When  the  matcli  is  alight  you  mustn't  put 
your  finger  in  the  flame  or  else  it  will  burn  you. 

8.  Formerly,  before  there  were  any  matches,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  light  a  fire ;  but  now  it  is  very 
easy.  I  think  that  things  were  much  worse  in  the 
olden  times  than  at  present,  don't  you  ? 

E-xceptional  Adjectives  : 

Positive.         Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good               better  best. 

Bad                  worse  worst. 


A  Imrnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

The  following  names  of  natural  products  become 

Adjectives  by  adding  en,  but  the  Noun  form  is  also  often 
used  as  an  Adjective  without  modification  : 

Noun.  Adjective.  Noun.  Adjective.  Noun.  Adjective. 
Wood  wooden.  Gold  golden.  Wool  Avoollen. 
Lead       leaden.  Wax      waxen. 

Notice  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant  in  the  last. 

Exercise  X. 

1.  When  do  you  make  a  fire  1 

2.  With  what  do  you  make  it  ? 

3.  Is  there  a  fire  in  this  room  ? 

4.  Where  do  you  get  coal  ? 

5.  What  are  matches  made  of  1 

6.  What  is  a  safety  match  ? 
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7.  Wliat  is  a  middle-man  1 

8.  Does  paper  burn  slowly  ? 

9.  What  is  a  vesta  1 

1 0.  Has  the  table  a  rough  surface  ? 

11.  Why  must  you  not  put  your  finger  into  a  flame  1 

1 2.  Who  takes  the  coal  from  the  colliery  ? 

13.  Who  sells  the  coal  to  the  consumer? 

14.  Why  are  wax  matches  better  than  wooden  ones? 

15.  Where  do  you  strike  a  match  ? 

16.  Why  was  it  difficult  to  light  a  fire  formerly  ? 


Coal-box. 


MEALS. 


1.  The  first  meal  of  the  day  is  called  breakfast. 
Most  people  take  it  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  It  generally  consists  of  eggs,  bacon, 
toast,  bread  and  butter,  with  tea  or  coffee. 

2.  The  next  meal  is  lunch,  which  business  men 
are  obliged  to  take  in  town  as  they  have  no  time  to 
return  home.  It  is  taken  any  time  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock. 
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3.  Dinner  is  taken  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.      At  dinner  you  eat  meat,  e.g. : 

Beef,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  bull  or  cow. 
Yeal,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  calf. 
Mutton,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  sheep. 
Pork,  which  is  the  flesh  of  the  pig. 

You  drink  beer,  which  is  made  from  hops  and 
malt,  or  wine,  which  is  made  from  grapes. 

4.  You  cut  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  loaf  with  a 
knife,  and  you  use  both  a  knii'e  and  a  fork  when 
eating  meat.  You  take  soup  with  a  spoon,  and  with 
a  spoon  also  you  stir  the  sugar  in  your  coffee.  Sugar 
tastes  sweet ;  coffee  without  sugar  tastes  bitter. 

5.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  take  dinner  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  tea  (i.e.  a  full  meal  at 
which  tea  is  drunk)  at  five  or  six  o'clock. 

6.  Five  o'clock  tea  (or  afternoon  tea)  is  not 
properly  a  meal,  but  merely  an  occasion  for  social 
intercourse. 

7.  You  pour  your  beer  from  the  bottle  into  a  glass, 
from  which  you  drink  it.  You  drink  coffee  from  (or 
out  of)  a  cup.  You  eat  your  food  from  a  plate, 
which  is  round.  You  spread  your  serviette  on  your 
knees. 

8.  You  eat  when  you  are  hungry ;  you  drink 
when  you  are  thirsty.  An  old  proverb  says  that 
"  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce." 

9.  The  brewer  makes  beer  in  a  brewery,  and  the 
farmer  (or  dairyman)  makes  butter  in  a  dairy.  Wine 
is  seldom  made  in  England,  but  you  can  get  foreign 
wines  from  the  wine  merchants. 
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jSf.B. — Several   Nouns   ending  in  f  or  fe  change   this 
into  ves  in  the  plural,  e.g. : 

Calf  calves. 

Leaf  leaves. 

Knife        knives. 


I  sit  at  table  when  I  eat 

Of  lemons  sour  or  honey  sweet. 

To  take  my  soup  I  have  a  spoon 

Whose  back  shines  brighter  than  the  mooa 

I  eat  white  eggs  which  hens  have  laid ; 
I  eat  white  bread  by  balcers  made  ; 
I  drink  black  coffee  or  red  wine 
Sometimes  when  with  a  friend  I  dine. 

This  last  I  take  out  of  a  glass. 
The  cow  which  feeds  on  the  green  grass 
Gives  me  the  milk  I  put  in  tea, 
With  sugar.      Don't  you  envy  me  ? 

Exercise  XI. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  meals  of  the  day  and  when 

do  you  take  them  ? 

2.  What  are  the  different  sorts  of  meat  and  from  A^dlat 

animals  do  we  get  them  1 
.3.  How  do  you  take  beer  ? 

4.  What  do  you  use  when  you  eat  meat? 

5.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  hungry  1 

6.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  thirsty  1 

7.  Of  what  is  butter  made  ? 

8.  What  is  beer  made  of  ? 

9.  Is  wine  made  in  England  1 

10.  Who  makes  beer? 

11.  Where  is  butter  made  ? 
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1 2.  Do  you  return  home  for  your  lunch  1 

13.  Why  do  you  put  sugar  in  your  coffee  ? 

1 4.  What  do  you  stir  it  with  ? 

15.  Do  you  drink  beer  from  a  bottle] 

16.  What  is  five  o'clock  tea  1 

1 7.  What  do  cows  feed  on  ? 

18.  What  do  we  sjet  from  hens  ? 


DiNING-ROOM. 


PUZZLE  RHYMES. 


What  am  I  ? 

The  teacher  writes  on  me  with  chalk .; 
My  face  is  black,  I  cannot  talk ; 
Unlike  the  boys  whose  voices  hum, 
I  do  my  work  remaining  dumb. 
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Who  is  it  ? 

He  is  not  French,  he  is  not  Greek, 
He  tells  us  how  to  write  and  speak, 
But  in  a  languaf^e  not  our  own, 
Which  none  of  us  could  do  alone. 

What  is  it  ? 

I'm  long  and  thin  and  made  of  steel, 
I  cut  the  mutton,  beef,  and  veal ; 
When  not  in  use  I  lie  and  wait 
Beside  my  owner's  roun^i  white  plate. 

What  aee  they  ? 

We're  very  large  though  we  seem  small, 
We  float  on  high  and  never  fall, 
We  shine  like  jewels  in  the  night. 
But  in  the  day  are  hid  from  sight. 


ILLNESS. 


lla 


1.  If  I  have  the  toothache 

„  „       headache    !-  I  am  ill. 

„  „       earache      J 

2.  When  I  am  very  ill  I  go  to  bed  and  send  for 
the  doctor.  Wlien  he  arrives  he  feels  my  pulse  and 
asks  to  see  my  tongue. 

3.  Then  he  writes  a  prescription,  which  is  taken  to 
the  chemist,  who  makes  up  my  medicine  according  to 
instructions. 

4.  When  the  pain  is  gone  and  my  pulse  is  again 
normal,  I  get  up   from  bed  because   I  am   well ;   the 
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doctor  has  cured  me,  and  I  must  pay  him  a  fee  for 
his  services. 

5.  It  is  very  had  to  have  continual  bad  health  (to 
be  continually  ill)  for  it  makes  you  miserable.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  are  always  well  (always  in 
good  health),  you  will  probably  be  happy. 

6.  AVhat  is  the  secret  of  happiness  ?  No  one  can 
answer  that  question ;  but  every  one  tries  to  avoid 
miserv. 


Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 


Stuff'  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever. 


When  I  am  ill  I  go  to  bed 
And  on  the  pillow  lay  my  head. 
The  doctor  comes  and  says,  '"'  Dear  me  ! 
Whatever  can  the  matter  be  ?  " 

He  feels  my  pulse  and  sees  my  tongue ; 
He  tests  my  heart  and  then  each  lung; 
He  asks  how  old  I  am,  and  then 
He  takes  his  paper  and  his  pen, 

And  makes  a  note  of  things  that  taste 
So  horrid,  that  I'm  sure  it's  waste 
To  take  them.     But  he  says,  "  Each  noon 
Take  this,  and  you'll  be  better  soon." 
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Exercise  XII. 

1.  Give  the  contrary  of  the  following:  (a)  happy,  (b] 

well,  (c)  illness. 

2.  Give  the  names  of  some  illnesses. 

3.  What  must  you  do  when  you  are  ill  1 

4.  What  does  the  doctor  do  1 

5.  Where  is  your  pulse  ? 

6.  What  use  is  a  chemist? 

7.  Do  you  like  taking  meclicine  1 

8.  W'liat  do  you  call  the  money  which  you  pay  to  a 

doctor  ? 

9.  What  do  you  try  to  avoid  in  your  exercises  ? 

1 0.  Can  you  tell  me  the  secret  of  happiness  ? 

11.  On  what  do  you  lay  your  head  when  you  are  in  bed  ? 

12.  How  many  lungs  have  you  ? 

SHOPPING. 

1.  If  I  wear  the  same  clothes  continually  they 
become  finally  worn  out.  Then  I  -must  buy  new  ones. 
For  this  purpose  I  go  to  a  shop — to  a  tailor's  for  a 
suit  or  an  overcoat,  to  a  hosier's  for  shirts  and  socks, 
and  so  on. 

2.  The  men  who  actually  sell  these  goods  are 
called  salesmen  or  shop-assistants,  and  they  stand 
behind  a  counter  on  which  they  display  the  articles 
from  which  you  make  your  choice. 

3.  In  English  shops  the  prices  are  invariably  fixed, 
though  you  are  sometimes  allowed  a  reduction  if  you 
take  a  number  of  the  same  article ;  c.f/.  a  dozen  collars 
may  cost  less  if  taken  in  one  lot  than  if  bought  singly. 
In  the  same  way  a  baker  will  sometimes  offer  seven 
cakes  for  the  price  of  six. 

4.  Anything  sold   at  a   very   low  price   is   called 
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cheap,  and  anything  sold  for  a  very  high  price  is 
called  dear.  If  you  buy  something  unusually  cheap, 
you  call  it  a  bargain. 

5.  The  shopkeepers  buy  wholesale  from  the  manu- 
facturers or  makers,  and  sell  retail  to  their  customers 
at  an  advanced  price.  That  is  how  they  make  their 
profit. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 


You  buy  paper,  pens,  etc.,  at  the  stationer's. 


shirts,  collars 
sugar,  tea 
bread,  cake 
meat 

overcoats,  suits 
fish 


hosier's. 

grocer's. 

baker's. 

butcher's, 

tailor's. 

fishmonaer's. 


The  tobacconist  sells  cigarettes,  cigars,  etc. 
greengrocer    „     fruit  and  vegetables, 
bookseller       „     books  and  magazines, 
newsagent      „     newspapers,  etc. 
chemist  „      medicine, 

stores  sell  all  the  above. 


EXEECISE    XIII. 

1.  What  does  (a)  the  grocer,  (h)  the  stationer,  (c)  the 

butcher,  sell  ? 

2.  Who  serves  you  in  a  shop  and  where  does  he  stand  I 
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3.  What  is  the  custom  regarding  the  prices  in  English 

shops  1 

4.  Write  the  conti-ary  of  the  following  words  :  (a)  dear, 

(/>)  buy,  (c)  usual. 

5.  "Where  are  (a)  cakes,  (h)  medicine,  (c)  shirts,  sold  1 

6.  What  do  you   call  the   very  large   shop  which   sells 

everything  ? 

7.  Which  costs  more,  a  pencil  or  a  watch  1 

8.  What  is  the  jDrice  of  this  book  ? 

9.  What  is  a  bargain  ? 

10.  Where  do  you  go  to  buy  (a)  a  new  suit,  (b)  some 

potatoes,  (c)  the  Daihj  Chronicle  1 

11.  How  does  a  shopkeeper  make  his  profit? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail? 


TRAVELLING. 

1.  When  I  travel  I  generally  go  by  train.  For 
example,  if  I  want  to  go  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester, 
I  make  my  vmy  to  the  railway  station  and  get  my 
ticket  at  the  booking-office.  The  money  which  I  pay 
for  it  is  called  the  fare. 

2.  The  inspectors  punch  my  ticket  at  various 
places  on  the  way ;  and,  finally,  I  give  it  up  to  the 
collector  on  my  arrival  at  Manchester. 

.3.  I  can  travel  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  I 
prefer  tiie  train  because  it  goes  much  more  quickly. 
When  I  travel  by  land  I  make  a  journey,  and  when  I 
travel  by  sea  T  make  a  voyage.  The  latter  is  generally 
made  by  steamship,  though  sailing  vessels  still  carry 
passengers  occasionally. 

4.  When  possible  it  is  more  convenient  to  send 
your  luggage  in  advance ;  but,  if  you  are  obliged  to 
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take  it  with  you,  you   must  tip  the  porters  to  look 
after  it,  or  it  may  be  left  behind. 

5.  On  the  railways  smoking  is  allowed  only  in 
such  carriages  (or  compartments)  as  have  the  word 
"  Smoking "   printed   on    the   windows.      Luncheon    or 


Sleeping-Saloon. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.) 

tea  baskets  can  be  obtained  on  most  lines,  while  a 
special  dining-room  is  generally  attached  to  corridor 
trains  which  travel  a  long  distance. 

6,  In  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  each  carriage  is  a 
lamp  to  give  light  while  the  train  is  passing  through 
tunnels.  Above  the  passengers'  heads,  attached  to 
each  wall,  there  is  a  rack,  which  is  provided  for  light 
articles  only,  and  must  not  be  used  for  heavy  luggage. 
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7.  Above  the  windows  runs  the  cord  of  the  alarm- 
signal,  which  must  be  pulled  only  in  cases  of  urgent 
need.  It  communicates  with  the  guard,  who  is  in  a 
van  at  the  end   of  the    train.       Any  one   pulling   it 


Bkeakfast-  and  Dining-Saloon. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.) 

without  sufficient  cause,  and  thus  bringing  the  train  to 
a  standstill,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5. 


More  haste  less  speed. 


Exercise  XIV. 

1.  "What  do  you  call  the  money  wliich  you  pay  for  a 

journey  ? 

2.  Where  do  you  buy  a  railway  ticket? 
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3.  What  are  the  difterent  ways  of  travelling  and  which 

do  you  prefer  ] 

4.  Who  looks  after  your  luggage  when  you  travel  and 

what  must  you  give  him  ? 

5.  What   is  the    difference   between    a   journey   and   a 

voyage  1 

6.  How  do  you  know  when  smoking  is  permitted  in  a 

railway  carriage  1 

7.  What  is  the  distance  from  London  to  Brighton  ? 

8.  Have  you  travelled  much  ? 

9.  Do  you  print  your  exercises  ? 

10.  Do  you  smoke  1 

11.  Whereabouts  in  a  railway  carriage  is  the  rack? 

12.  What  sort  of  articles  can  you  put  on  it  1 

13.  AVhat  happens   if  you  pull   the  cord  of   the  alarm- 

signal  without  good  reason  ? 

1 4.  Who  starts  and  stops  the  trains  1 

15.  AVhat  is  made  at  Sheffield  1 

16.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  £5  ? 


A  Passenger  Train. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  London  and  Nortli-Western  Railway  Co.) 
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A  MODERN  STEAMSHIP. 


A  White  Star  Liner. 

The  steamer  has  four  masts.  There  are  flags  at 
the  mast-heads.  There  is  only  one  funnel.  Smoke 
comes   out  of  it.      There   is    a   tug   (-boat)  alongside. 


(lllu.-,Lr;iU..ii  rrproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Ismay,  Imrie  and  Co.) 

It  has  one  funnel  and  one  mast.  Some  of  the 
passengers  are  on  deck.  The  captain  is  on  the  bridge. 
When  the  dinner-gong  sounds  they  go  below  to  the 
dining-saloon.  At  night  they  turn  into  their  berths 
and  close  the  port-holes  if  the  sea  is  rough.  There  are 
small  rowing-boats  in  the  davits  which  can  be  lowered 
into  the  sea  by  means  of  pulleys  in  case  of  accident. 
The  sky  above  the  steamer  is  blue  but  not  cloudless. 
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THE  CAB. 

The  hansom  cab  has  two  wheels,  which  are  round. 
The   spokes   join    the    rim  of   the    wheel    to   the    hub 


The  Cabman  (or  Cabby)  is  reading  the  Poster  on  the  Wall  while 

HE  WAITS  FOR  A  FaRE.       THE  LEFT  WHEEL  RESTS  BESIDE  THE  KeKB. 

(Ulustration  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Tliorley,  Ltd., 
King's  Cross,  London,  N.) 

(or  nave).  The  cab  is  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  is 
harnessed  between  the  shafts.  The  cabman  (or  cabby) 
sits  on  his  box  behind  the  cab  and  drives  the  horse 
by  means  of  reins,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a 
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bit  in  the  horse's  mouth.  When  he  has  no  fare  (i.e.  a 
person  to  pay  him  a  fare),  the  cabman  waits  at  the 
side  of  the  kerb  and  gives  his  horse  some  corn  or  hay 
to  eat.  This  he  puts  into  a  bag,  which  is  fastened 
on  to  the  horse's  nose.  When  you  pay  a  cabman  he  is 
always  better  pleased  if  you  also  give  him  a  tip,  i.e.  a 
few  pence  more  than  his  legal  fare. 


Exercise  XV. 

1.  What  comes  out  of  a  ship's  funnel  ? 

2.  How  many  wheels  has  a  hansom  calj  ? 

3.  What  colour  is  the  flag  of  your  country  ? 

4.  Why  is  a  horse  useful  ? 

5.  What  are  the  different  parts  of  a  wheel  ? 

6.  How  do  you  drive  a  horse  1 

7.  How  are  the  rowing-boats  lowered  into  the  sea  1 

8.  What  do  you  hear  on    a  ship  when  it  is  time  for 

dinner  1 

9.  When  must  you  close  the  port-holes  ? 

1 0.  What  do  horses  eat  ? 

11.  Where  does  the  cabman  wait  when  he  has  no  fare  ? 

12.  Where  do  you  sleep  when  you  are  on  a  ship? 


I  travel  by  train  or  by  ship, 

On  sea  or  on  land  ; 
For  my  luggage  I  put  a  small  tip 

In  the  porter's  rough  hand. 

A  steamer  has  masts,  flags,  and  funnels; 

A  train  hasn't  these : 
It  travels  through  mountains  and  tunnels. 

By  meadows  and  trees. 
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THE  HOME. 


1.  My  name  is  William  John  Smith.  I  live  in 
London,  not  in  the  city,  but  in  the  suburbs.  I  shall 
be  fourteen  years  old  next  June. 

2.  My  father  is  Henry  Charles  Smith,  and  of 
course  he  is  much  older  than  I.  He  is  at  least  forty, 
I  suppose.  He  goes  into  the  city  every  morning. 
He  is  in  an  insurance  office,  though  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  what  he  does. 

3.  But  I  know  that  when  people  die  whose  lives 
have  been  insured,  then  their  relations  receive  a  sum 
of  money  from  the  company.  Father  told  me  that  he 
insured  his  life  as  soon  as  he  was  married,  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  mother  would  still  have  enough 
money  to  keep  herself  and  us  children. 

4.  There  are  five  children  in  our  family,  two  boj'S 
and  three  girls.  I  am  the  eldest ;  my  brother  Eichard, 
whom  we  call  Dick,  is  two  years  younger  than  I. 
My  sisters  are  Margaret,  Lilian,  and  Florence. 

5.  Florence,  who  is  the  youngest,  is  only  two,  and 
can  speak  very  little.  All  three  are  very  fond  of 
playing  at  weddings.  Margaret  always  pretends  that 
she  has  a  soldier  for  her  husband,  while  Lilian  and 
Florence  prefer  to  imagine  that  they  are  sailors'  wives. 
And  they  are  very  fond  of  playing  "  hide-and-seek." 

i\\i?. — L   People,  though  singular  in  form,  always  takes 
a  plural  verb. 

2.  Wife  and  life  follow  the  rule  given  on  page  32. 

3.  A  woman  whose  husband  is   dead   is  called   a 

widow. 
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4.  A  man  whose  wife  is  dead  is  called  a  widower. 

5.  Children    whose    pai'ents    are    dead    are    called 

orphans. 

-11. 

1.  Dick  and  I  are  more  interested  in  our  pets. 
Dick  has  a  small  white  dog  which  barks  very  loudly 
at  the  approach  of  strangers,  but  he  never  bites  them. 
He  feeds  chiefly  on  biscuits  and  bones,  with  a  piece  of 
sugar  now  and  then  for  a  treat. 

2.  I  keep  pigeons,  which  coo  softly  all  day  long. 
They  fly  very  quickly  from  place  to  place.  I  took 
some  of  them  to  Brighton  with  me  one  day,  and  let 
them  go  just  before  the  train  started  to  bring  me 
back.      They  reached  home, long  before  I  did. 

3.  I  have  also  a  tortoise  which  moves  very  slowly, 
and  a  cat  which  would  kill  the  pigeons  if  he  could. 
But  their  cote  is  placed  very  high  up  on  the  wall  so 
that  he  can't  reach  them. 

4.  I  call  him  "  Green  Eyes,"  and  often  give  him  a 
piece  of  fish,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  After  break- 
last,  when  I  have  emptied  my  coflee-cup,  he  always 
comes  to  me  and  begs  for  a  sauceri'ul  of  milk. 

5.  He  is  a  very  useful  animal  because  he  catches 
the  mice,  which  may  do  very  much  harm  if  they 
become  too  numerous. 

6.  Father  also  keeps  bees  in  the  garden,  but  I 
seldom  go  near  the  hive,  because  I  am  afraid  that  they 
may  sting  me.  I  like  their  honey  very  much,  and 
often  wonder  how  they  make  it.  It  tastes  even 
sweeter  than  sugar. 

7.  Football  is  our  favourite  game,  but  we  also  like 
cricket  very  much.      Father  plays  for  the  local  team 
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every  Saturday  afternoon   in   the  summer,  and   we  all 
go  to  watch  him. 

There's  no  place  like  home. 


N.B. — 1.  Adverbs  can  generally  be  formed  from  Adjectives 
by  adding  ly,  e.g. : 

Soft  softly. 

Quick         quickly. 
Light         lightly. 
2.  Adjectives  can  often  be  formed  from  Nouns  by 
adding;   lesS   or   fill   according;  to   the  mean- 


nig,  e.g.  : 

Use 

useless 

useful. 

Harm 

harmless 

harmful. 

Exercise  XVL 

Insert  appropriate  words  in  the  following  sentences  : 
1.   He  is   the   only  child  of   his ;   he  has  ntither 


2.  A  boy  who  has  neither nor is  an  orphan. 

3.  The  cat  is  a animal. 

4.  The  mouse  is  a animal. 

5.  I  have  a  key  • ■  watch. 

6.  A  married  man  is  a . 

7.  A is  a  wife. 

8.  When  people  are  married  it  is  called  a or  a 


9.   A  husband  is  the of  his  children. 

10.  are  often  absent  from  home. 

11.  Girls  cannot  be . 

12.  Bees  are  harmful  when  they  ■ ;  and  when 

they  give  honey. 

13.  You  can't  the   book  because   the  bookcase   is 

placed  too  high. 

14.  I  live  in  the and  not  in  the  city. 

15.  The  pigeons round  tlie  house. 
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Exercise  XVTI. 

1.  Give  the  names  of  some  animals  and  say  why  thev 

are  usefnl. 

2.  Give  the  phiral   of    the  following  nouns  :    {(i)  wife, 

(h)  mouse,  (c)  child,  (d)  fish. 

3.  Give  the  adverbs  which  mean   (re)  very  few  times, 

(^>)  very  n)any  times. 

4.  "What  do  you  call  the   home  of  (")   the  Lees,  {}>)  the 

pigeons  1 

5.  What  sound  docs  {a)  a  dog,  (h)  a  pigeon,  make  1 

6.  What  tastes  sweeter  than  sugar? 

7.  On  what  does  a  dog  feed  ? 

8.  What  arc  cats  fond  of  ? 

9.  In  what  does  a  cup  stand  ? 

1 0.  How  does  a  pigeon  move  1 

11.  What  time  do  you  reacli  school  in  the  morning '< 

1 2.  Where  do  you  live  1 

1 3.  What  animal  gives  us  milk  ? 

14.  How  does  a  tortoise  move? 

15.  Do  you  keep  any  pets  ? 

1 6.  Is  your  father  a  tailor  ? 

17.  What  game  are  little  children  very  fond  of  playing? 

18.  In  Avhat  season  do  you  play  football  ? 

1 9.  Do  you  like  watching  games  ? 

20.  What  place  is  like  home  1 

Invent  questions  to  which  the  following  sentences 
are  answers  : 

1.  He  is  in  the  garden.  2.  He  is  a  soldier.  3.  She  is 
seven  years  old.  4.  My  brother  is  not  at  home.  5. 
Because  they  sting.  G.  I  have  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  7. 
I  don't  understand  you.  8.  He  has  tAvo  sisters.  9.  Be- 
cause I  like  it  so  much.      10.  Thev  live  in  London, 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

1.  Flowers  -svhich  jiTow  in  tlie  fields,  in  the  woods, 
or  by  the  roadside,  are  called  wild  flowers  or  weeds ; 
those  which  grow  in  our  gardens  or  in  our  conser- 
vatories (or  hot-houses)  are  cultivated. 

2.  The  commonest  English  wild  flowers  are  the 
daisy,  the  buttercup,  the  dandelion,  the  primrose,  and 
the  poppy. 

3.  The  daisy  has  a  yellow  centre  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  white  petals  which  are  often  red  under- 
neath. 

4.  The  buttercup  and  the  dandelion  are  yellow, 
and  so  is  the  primrose,  but  it  is  paler  than  the  other 
two,  and  more  like  the  colour  of  a  ]en)on. 

0.  The  poppy  is  red ;  it  grows  among  the  corn, 
and  is  a  symbol  of  sleep.  Opium  is  made  from  its 
seed. 

6.  The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  under  the  soil  is 
called  the  root.  Some  roots  are  in  the  form  of  bulbs, 
as  in  the  daffodil,  the  crocus,  the  snowdrop,  and  the 
hyacinth. 

7.  Perhaps  the  commonest  flowers  to  be  seen  in 
gardens  are  the  pansy  and  the  rose,  while  ivy  or 
Virginia  creeper  often  covers  the  walls  of  houses.  The 
former  is  an  evergreen,  but  the  latter  turns  red  in 
autumn. 

8  Both  fields  and  gardens  are  generally  bordered 
with  hedges.  The  hedgerows  of  the  fields  and  the 
lanes  are  of  hawtliorn,  which  is  covered  with  white, 
sweet-smelling  flowers  in  April  or  IMay,  and  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  the    latter  month. 

E 
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These  flowers  are   difficult    to   pluck    because   of  the 
thorns  which  prick  you. 

9.  The  flower  of  a  fruit-tree  is  called  blossom,  and 
the  place  where  the  fruit-trees  grow  is  called  an  orchard. 
Gooseberries  and  white,  black,  or  red  currants  grow  on 
small,  low  trees  which  are  called  bushes. 

10.  Apples  and  pears  grow  on  taller  trees,  which  are 
pruned  in  the  autumn.  We  make  jam  from  fruit,  also 
tarts  and  puddings.      We  eat  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe. 


Stolen  fruit  is  sweetest. 


KB. — Noims  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 

change  y  into  ies  for  the  plural,  e.g.  : 
City  cities. 

Daisy        daisies. 


A  daisy's  like  a  little  sun 

With  rays  of  silver,  heart  of  gold. 

And  when  the  summer  day  is  done 
Its  red-tipped  petals  droop  and  fold. 

The  poppy  fades  so  soon,  men  say 

It  dies  as  fast  as  pleasures  go  ; 
But  roses  sweeten  day  by  day 

The  lovely  gardens  where  they  grow. 

Exercise  XYIII. 

1.  Describe  a  daisy  and  say  where  it  grows. 

2.  What  do    you  call  the  part   of  the   plant  which  is 

under  the  soil  ? 

3.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  poj^py  ? 

4.  Tell  me  some  flowers  which  have  bulb-root^, 

5.  Where  does  ivy  often  grow  t 

6.  What  are  hedges  often  made  of  ? 
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7.  What  is  the  difterence  between  a  bush  and  a  tree  ? 

8.  What  is  an  orchard  ? 

9.  What  nse  do  we  make  of  fruit  ? 

10.  What  are  the  commonest  wild  Howers  in  England? 

11.  What  can  you  see  on  fruit-trees  in  spring  1 

12.  What    does   the   gardener  do    to    the   fruit-trees    in 

autumn  ? 

13.  What  is  made  from  corn  ? 

14.  From  what  is  jam  made  ? 

15.  Why  is  the  hawthorn  blossom  difficult  to  pluck's 

16.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  yellow  flowers. 


HOW  A  HOUSE  IS  BUILT. 

1.  T/ie  architect  makes  the  plan,  the  builder  and 
contractor  undertakes  the  work,  and  the  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  plumbers,  and  painters  actually  carry  it  out 
under  his  directions. 

2.  The  bricklayer  sets  the  bricks  in  place  in  long 
rows  one  on  top  of  the  other.  He  carries  the  bricks 
and  the  mortar  in  a  hod  on  his  shoulder.  He  puts 
the  mortar  on  to  the  bricks  wdth  a  trowel.  (Mortar  is 
a  mixture  of  sand,  lime,  and  water.) 

3.  The  carpenters  (or  joiners)  make  all  the  wood- 
work for  the  house  such  as  the  doors,  the  cupboards, 
and  the  shelves.  For  this  they  need  planes,  chisels, 
saws,  hammers,  and  other  tools. 

4.  The  plumber  sees  to  the  pipes  and  the  boilers ; 
while  the  painters  and  decorators  paint  the  doors,  the 
window -frames,  and  the  outsides  of  the  cupboards, 
whitewash  the  ceiling,  and  paper  the  walls. 

5.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  glazier  who  puts  the 
glass  in  the  windows,  the  gas-fitter  who  puts  the  gas- 
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pipes   and   brackets   into   position,  and   the   electrician 
who  installs  the  electric  light. 

6.  The  roof  is  generally  covered  with  slates,  which 
are  obtained  from  a  quarry.  Sometimes  tiles  are  used 
instead.  These  are  made  of  clay  and  are  baked  in 
a  kiln  in  the  same  way  as  bricks.  Through  the 
chimneys  the  smoke  passes  from  the  fires  inside. 

7.  When  the  house  is  finished,  the  owner  (or  land- 
lord) puts  a  notice  in  the  window,  "  TJiis  house  to  be 
let."  The  person  who  takes  the  house  is  called  the 
tenant,  and  the  money  which  he  pays  is  called  the 
rent. 

8.  The  workmen  receive  weekly  wages  for  their 
labour,  tlie  foreman  being  paid  more  than  the  others. 
Your  teacher  does  not  earn  wages,  but  a  salary. 


A  bad  workman  always  blames  his  tools. 


Exercise  XIX. 

1.  What  does  a  bricklayer  use  1 

2.  What  does  a  joiner  use  ? 

3.  Who  directs  them  1 

4.  What  does  a  joiner  make  1 

5.  Who  puts  the  glass  in  the  windoAA's  ? 

6.  How  is  the  schoolroom  lighted  ? 

7.  What  are  cupboards  and  shelves  made  of  ? 

8.  Can  you  remember  all  you  learn  ? 

9.  How  does  smoke  pass  out  of  a  house  1 

10.  AVhat  do  you  call   the  money  which  is  paid   for  a 

.house  ? 

1 1 .  What  do  you  call  the  person  who  takes  a  house  1 
1  2.  What  do  the  painters  and  decorators  do  ? 

1 3.  What  are  bricks  made  of  ? 
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14.  Where  are  slates  found  ? 

15.  AVhat  notice  is  often  seen  in  the  Avindow  of  an  empty 

house  ? 

16.  In  which  row  do  you  sit  at  school? 

17.  What  do  you  call  the  money  which  is  paid  to  work- 

men, and  how  often  is  it  paid  ? 

18.  Do  j'oii  earn  your  living? 

1 9.  What  sort  of  persons  receive  a  salary  ? 

20.  What  are  roofs  generally  covered  with  ? 

21.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  tools. 

22.  Say  who  uses  them, 

23.  And  for  what  purpose. 

24.  AVhat  is  mortar  made  of  1 


THE  LAUNDRY. 

1.  The  laundress  washes  the  clothes  in  a  laundry. 
When  they  are  clean  she  bangs  them  up  to  diy. 
Afterwards  she  irons  tliern. 

2.  If  they  are  to  be  made  stiff,  she_  starches  them 
before  ironing.  Collars  are  always  dipped  into 
starch,  and  so  are  cuff's,  otherwise  they  would  be  quite 
limp. 

3.  When  I  send  my  dirty  linen  to  the  laundry  I 
must  make  a  list.  It  is  also  advisable  to  have  every 
article  marked  with  my  name  or  initials,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  lost  by  being  sent  home  to  the  wrong 
person. 

4.  When  a  collar  or  a  handkerchief  once  goes 
astray,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  trace,  and  sometimes 
it  is  never  found. 

5.  It  is  much  better  to  have  your  washing  done  at 
home,  if  possible.  It  saves  much  trouble,  as  no  time 
IS  wasted  in  making  out   a  washing  list  every  week ; 
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and  the  clothes  are  less  liable  to  be  torn,  as  more  care 
is  taken  of  them. 

6.  When  I  was  at  home  we  never  sent  our  wash- 
ing out.  Monday  was  always  washing-day,  and  the 
washer-woman  used  to  arrive  early  in  the  morning 
before  I  was  up. 

7.  She  stood  half  the  day  over  the  steaming  dolly- 
tub,  her  hands  moving  to  and  fro  among  the  soap-suds. 
Then  the  clothes  had  to  be  rinsed,  and  afterwards 
wrung  out,  folded,  and  passed  through  the  mangle  (or 
mangled). 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  oodliness. 


Washing  Bill. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burroughs, 

Dr.  To  Tlie  Maypole  Laundry  Co., 

275  Brixton  Road,  London,  S.W. 

Clothes  washed,  dry-cleaned,  or  dyed  any  colour. 


2Ath  Nov. 

1908. 

@ 

To  1  collar 

2d. 

2 

„    2  vests 

3d. 

6 

„    1  pair  pants 

3d. 

3 

,,    2  shirts 

4d. 

8 

,,    3  pairs  socks 

1-i-d. 

41 

„    1  waistcoat  dry-cleaned 

and  pressed    . 

2 

3 

£ 

4 

2J 

Paid  with  thanks 

30th  Nov.  '08. 


For  The  Mayiwle  Laundry  Co. 
W.  M.  Smith. 
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Exercise  XX. 


1.  What  do  you  do  with  your  dirty  linen'? 

2.  Write    the   contrary   of   the   following :   find,  often, 

after,  waste. 

3.  What  does  the  laundress  do  to  stiffen  the  collars  ? 

4.  AVhat  does  she  do  after  the  clothes  ai-e  clean  ? 

5.  What  are  your  initials  1 

6.  Why  is  it  better  to  have  your  washing  done  at  home  ? 

7.  What  time  were  you  up  this  morning  ? 

8.  What  is  a  tub  made  of? 

9.  With  what  do  you  wash  ? 

10.  AVhere  are  cuffs  worn  ? 

11.  What  does  water  become  when  it  is  heated  ? 
1  '2.  Is  steam  of  any  use  1 

1 3.  Do  you  send  your  washing  out  ? 

14.  What  time  do  you  arrive  at  school? 

15.  Is  your  book  torn  1 

16.  Make  out  a  w^ashinjTf  list. 


"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  this  shirt  won't  do ; 
It's  not  stiff'  enough.,  and  it's  tinted  too  blue ; 
So  please  take  it  back  and  return  it  by  Sunday, 
Because  I  must  wear  it  at  dinner  on  Monday." 

"  Good  gracious.!  "  she  answers,  "  you  are  hard  to  please, 
Xo  clothes  could  be  cleaner  or  nicer  than  these, 
Nor  any  shirt  whiter  than  that  you  decline." — 
"  Perhaps.      But  it  won't  do  for  me  when  I  dine." 


A  NEW  SUIT. 

1.  The  coat  which  you  wear  is  made  of  wool,  which 
is  cut  from  the  backs  of  sheep.  It  is  made  into  cloth 
at  the  factory,  and  then  sold  to  the  tailor,  who  takes 
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your  measure   for  a  suit  and  sews   the  various  pieces 
together. 

2.  You  can  also  buy  suits  ready-made ;  but  if  they 
are  made  to  order  they  are  more  likely  to  fit  well. 

Before  giving  your  order  you  look  at  patterns  of 
cloth — light  or  dark  according  to  your  taste.  If  the 
clothes  are  intended  for  winter  wear,  a  heavy  cloth 
should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  warmer ;  but  if  it  is  for 
summer,  then  a  light  one  is  preferable. 

3.  After  your  measure  has  been  taken,  the  tailor 
inquires  how  you  would  like  to  have  the  pockets 
made.  The  top  outside  pocket  of  your  coat  is  gener- 
ally used  for  your  handkerchief,  while  an  inside  pocket 
let  into  the  lining  contains  any  private  papers  which 
you  find  it  necessary  to  carry. 

4.  A  day  or  two  later,  you  call  again  at  the  shop 
in  order  to  try  on  your  new  clothes,  whicli  are  then 
marked  with  chalk  to  show  where  they  must  be 
titrhtened  or  loosened,  leuo'thened  or  shortened. 

A  small  discount  is  generally  allowed  if  you  pay 
for  them  within  one  month. 


Look  at  this  suit  that  was  made  to  my  order, 
A  heavy  grey  tweed  with  a  beautiful  lining. 

Aren't  these  fine  buttons  along  the  coat's  border  ? 
It's  only  the  cost  that  has  left  me  repining. 

Four  sovereigns  of  gold  I  must  pay  for  its  making, 
The  cloth  is  so  good  that  I  don't  think  it's  dear; 

But  the  hole  in  my  pocket  will  leave  my  heart  aching 
For  things  that  I  love — such  as  baccy  and  beer. 
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Exercise  XXI. 

1.  Who  makes  3'our  suit  ? 

2.  Can  you  tell  me  what  cloth  is  made  of  and  where '! 

3.  Do  you  prefer  ready-made  suits  1 

4.  If  you  are  ordering  a  suit  for  summer  Avear,  what 

sort  of  cloth  do  you  choose  ? 
/).  What  is  a  pocket  for  1 

6.  Why  must  j^ou  call  at  the  tailor's  after  your  measure 

has  been  taken  1 

7.  Why  is  a  heavy  cloth  better  for  winter  wear  1 

8.  What   is   along    the    border   between    England   and 

Scotland  1 

TRADE. 

1.  Few  countries  can  produce  all  that  they  require 
either  for  food  or  clothing.  They  therefore  send  away 
(or  export)  those  things  which  other  nations  lack,  and 
of  which  they  have  plenty,  in  exchange  for  other 
things  which  they  need. 

2.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  iui])ort3  vast  quanti- 
ties of  raw  cotton  from  America,  which  is  brought  by 
ship  to  Liverpool  and  sent  thence  to  the  mills  at  Man- 
chester (either  by  rail  or  canal),  where  it  passes  through 
various  processes  until  it  is  ready  for  the  wearer. 

Wheat  also  is  largely  in) ported  in  order  to  supply 
sufficient  flour  for  bread-making. 

In  exchange  for  these  things,  she  exports  coal, 
machinery,  and  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds. 

?>.  The  chief  ports  are  London  and  Liverpool  in 
England,  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  Belfast  in  Ireland,  and 
Cardiff  in  Wales. 

At  Glasgow  and  Belfast  much  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  ;  but  London  and  Liverpool  are  chiefly  ports 
for  collection  and  distribution. 


Pilot 0.  Plwtochrom  Co. 


Dock  at  Hull. 


A  Goods  Train. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.) 
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4.  The  docks  are  lined  witli  vast  warehouses,  in  wliieh 
the  goods  (cotton,  sugar,  timber,  etc.)  are  stored ;  and 
on  the  quays  there  are  enormous  cranes,  which  load 
or  unload  the  ships  by  means  of  a  long  chain  to  the 
end  of  which  a  hook  is  attached.  This  hoists  or 
lowers  the  cargo  from  or  into  tlie  ship  as  requirerl. 


Goods  Siding  at  Crewe. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co.) 

Sometimes  the  railway  lines  run  alongside  the 
quays  (or  wharves),  so  that  the  merchandise  can  be 
transferred  immediately  from  the  ship's  hold  to  the 
trucks. 

Exercise  XXII. 

1.  AVhat  does  Great  Britain  import  ? 

2.  What  does  Great  Britain  export  1 

3.  How  is  the  raw  cotton  sent  to  Manchester  ? 
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4.  In  what  part  of  England  is  Newcastle,  and  what  does 

it  export  ] 

5.  Where  is  shipbuilding  carried  on  ? 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  a  crane. 

7.  What  do  you  call  the  part  of  a  ship  in  which  the 

goods  are  stored  ? 

8.  What  are  the  docks  lined  with  ? 

9.  Name  some  articles  of  clothing. 

10.  Can  England  produce  plenty  of  wheat? 

11.  Does  Germany  lack  beer  1 

12.  Why  do  you  need  clothes  1 


THE  OFFICE. 


1.   This  morning  I  had  to  see  some  one  on  business, 
and  for  this   purpose    I   called  on  him  nt  his  office. 


Dksk. 

AVhen    I   arrived   at   the   building  named  on  his  card 
I  found  that  it  was  full  of  offices.      So  I  looked  at  the 
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list  of  names   in   the    entrance   and   found   "  Cox   and 
l^obson  "  (his  firm)  had  their  oflice  on  the  third  lloor. 

2.  So  I  went  up  in  tlie  lift  and,  as  I  stei)ped  out, 
found  this  name  facing  me  on  the  glass  panel  of  a 
swing-door,  which  I  pushed  open.  There  were  already 
two  people  waiting  when  I  entered ;  but,  seeing  the 
word  "  inquiries "  written  on  one  of  tlie  sliding  glass 
panels  which  separated  ns 
from  the  clerks  inside,  I 
knocked  on  it  and  was  soon 
answered  by  the  office-boy, 
to  whom  I  gave  my  card, 
stating  that  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment for  half- past  eleven 
with  the  manager.  He  said, 
"Just  take  a  seat  one  moment, 
please,"  which,  of  course,  I 
did. 

3.  Inside,  tlie  clerks  were 
busy  writing  in  ledgers,  and 
one  of  them  was  seated  at  a 
table  writing  a  letter  on  a 
typewriter.  He  was  copying 
it  from  the  shorthand  notes  which  had  been  dictated 
to  him  by  the  manager.  At  the  other  end  of  the  room 
the  cashier  was  receiving  payment  of  a  bill  from  some 
one  ^Yho  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

4.  Just  then  I  heard  an  electric  bell  ring,  and 
the  next  moment  the  office-1)oy  again  slid  back  the 
glass  panel  and  announced  that  the  manager  w^as  now- 
ready  to  see  me  if  I  would  step  forward.  "  This  woy, 
sir,  please,"  he  said,  and  I  followed  him  down  a 
corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  manager's  room. 


Letter  Press. 
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On  the  door  I  read  these  words,  "  Private,  please 
knock."  The  office-boy  knocked,  and  liaving  received 
permission  to  "  Come  in ! "  opened  the  door  and  left 
me  in  the  presence  of  the  manager. 

5.  He  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table,  which  was 
covered  with  the  morning's  correspondence  and  many 
other  papers.  Under  the  table  there  was  a  waste- 
paper  basket,  into  which  he  had  just  thrown  an  old 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  and  along  the  top  of  it  there 
was  a  row  of  pigeon-holes.  In  one  corner  was  a 
press  for  copying  letters. 

6.  "  Good  morning,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 
he  said.  I  told  him  my  business,  and  five  minutes 
later  I  was  going  down  in  the  lift  to  the  ground-floor, 
very  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  my  interview,  as 
I  had  obtained  an  order  for  a  safe. 


Business  is  business. 


N.B. — The  possessive  's  is  seldom  used  for  inanimate 
objects  which  are,  instead,  preceded  by  of.  Thus 
we  say — 


but 


The  man's  hat. 


The  top  of  the  desk. 

The  roof  of  the  house,  etc. 


As  an  exercise,  the  above  piece  should  be  read 
through,  the  pupil  substituting  the  Future  Tense 
tliroughout ;  e.g.  "  To-morrow  I  shall  have,"  etc. 
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25703. 


Mr.  Gray,  the 
manager,  speaks 
to  his  cierk,  Mr. 
Black. 


Mi\    Black    rings  ( 

up.        i 

Messrs.  Simpson  j" 
and  Bunce  answer  - 
his  call.  [ 

Mr.  Black  delivers 
his  manager's  mes- 
sage. 

Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Bunce  regret 
that  their  manager 
is  away  and  sug- 
gest a  substitute. 
Mr.  Black  is  doubt-  | 
ful. 

Messrs.  Simpson  ? 
and  Bunce  are  ' 
confident.  I 

Mr.  Black  reports 
the  result   to  his  -j 
chief,  ^ 

Who  is  dissatis-  J 
fied.  i 


"  Ring  up  two  five  seven  nought 
three 

On  the  telephone,  Black, 
And  ask  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Bunce 

If  their  manager's  back. 

And,  if  so,  if  he'll  call  here  at  once 

On  an  urgent  affair." 
"Two  five  seven  nought  three,  if  vou 
please. 

Thanks.    Hullo!  Are  you  there  1" 

"  This  is  Simpson  and  Bunce.     Who 
are  you  1 " 
"Pure  Bread  Co.     If  your  Mr. 
Day 
Is  back,  will  he  come  down  to  Kew 
To  see  our  Mr.  Gray 

On  an  urgent  affair  1 "     "  He's  away. 

Won't  be  back  for  a  week. 
Will  it  suit  if,  to  save  a  delay, 

W^e  send  down  Mr.  Meek  ? " 

"  But  does  Meek  understand  our 
machines  '? 

They're  quite  special,  you  know." 
"  Oh  yes  !     He  knows  how  many  beans 

Make  five.     He  shall  go." 


I  "Mr.  Day  is  away,  sir;  but  Meek 


Is  coming  at  once." 


"  You  never  can  find  what  you  seek 
From  Simpson  and  Bunce  !  " 
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Exercise  XXIII. 

1.  How  did   the   writer  reach   the    third   floor    of   the 

building? 

2.  On  Avhom  was  he  calling  1 

3.  What  was  written  on  the  outer  door  of  the  office  ? 

4.  What  did  he  see  on  entering  I 

5.  AVhat  did  he  do  next  ? 

6.  AVhat  were  the  clerks  doing  while  he  waited  'i 

7.  AVho  showed  him  to  the  manager's  room  1 

8.  Where  was  the  manager  sitting  1 

9.  What  was  under  the  table  1 

10.  What  was  on  the  table  ? 

11.  Was  his  interview  successful  ? 

12.  What  is  a  safe  made  of? 

13.  Can  you  write  shorthand  1 

1  i.   Is  there  a  swing-door  to  the  class-room  ? 

15.  Do  you  know  how  to  typewrite  ? 

16.  What  do  you  say  when  some  one  knocks  at  the  door? 

17.  Is  there  a  lift  in  this  building? 

1 8.  Where  do  you  throw  waste-paper  1 

19.  On  what  floor  is  this  room? 

20.  Who  receives  and  pays  out  money  in  an  office  ? 

21.  Give  the  contrary  of  up,  top,  forward,  safe,  late. 

22.  Give  the  Past  Definite  of  find,  tell,  leave,  say,  go. 

23.  How  do  you  know  when  it  is  time  to  leave  school  ? 

24.  With  what  do  you  dry  your  writing? 

25.  What  must  you  do  when  you  want  to  speak  to  some 

one  on  the  telephone  ? 

26.  What  pupils  are  away  to  daj'  ? 

27.  AVhat  do  you  seek  in  a  dictionary  ? 

28.  Why  was  Mr.  Gray  dissatisfied  ? 

29.  Why  was  Mr.  Black  doubtful  ? 

30.  Of  wliat  Co.  was  Mr.  Gray  the  manager  ? 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND. 

c/o  Mrs.  Robinson, 

Cliffside  Villa,  Hastings, 

21th  August  1908. 

Dear  Tom, 

This    mornincr    I    went   for    a  walk    alono; 
the  shore  and  picked  up  a   starfish  and  some  shells, 


Hastings. 


which  I  will  show  you  when  I  get  home.  The  tide 
was  coming  in,  and  the  waves  broke  over  the  pebbles, 
leaving  a  long  line  of  white  foam  as  they  withdrew. 
^Vlong  the  horizon  I  saw  many  sailing-ships  and  one 
steamer.  There  were  also  several  small  rowino-boats 
and  fishing-smacks  in  the  offing.  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  what    "  offing "    means,   so    I  will  explain.      I 

F 
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learnt  the  word  from  an  old  fisherman  who  was  mend- 
ing his  nets  on  the  beach.  It  means  the  part  of  the 
sea  which  lies  immediately  outside  the  harbour  and 
within  sight  of  the  land.  I  shall  look  it  up  in  my 
dictionary  when  I  get  home,  to  see  if  the  old  man's 
definition  is  correct.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  being  in  lodgings,  you  have  not  your  books  with  you. 

Yesterday  I  climbed  up  the  rigging  of  a  small 
vessel  which  was  moored  near  the  quay,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  do  so  when  the  boat  is  pitching  and  tossing 
on  the  open  sea. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I've  had  an  accident  with 
my  model  yacht,  which  ran  onto  a  rock  yesterday 
and  broke  her  rudder.  The  keel  was  also  slightly 
damaged,  but  there  is  no  leak.  Fortunately,  I  shall  be 
able  to  mend  it  in  time  for  the  races,  which  come  oft' 
on  Thursday  week. 

Have  you  done  your  piece  of  holiday  translation 
yet  ?  I  keep  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day,  but  I 
suppose  it  must  be  done. 

Write  and  let  me  know  how  you  are  getting  along, 
and  accept  the  kindest  regards  of 

Your  sincere  friend, 

EiCH.  Glover. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  fiood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakespeare. 

Exercise  XXIV. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "offing"  1 

2.  Do  you  live  at  home  or  in  lodgings  ? 

3.  Where  do  you  moor  a  ship  ? 
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4.  "What  can  you  often  see  on  a  beach  ? 

5.  Write  the  Past  Definite  of  the  following  verbs  :  go, 

break,  come,  draw,  learn,  know,  see,  say,  run. 

6.  What  do  you  call  the  daily  movement  of  the  sea  1 

7.  Can  you  translate  from  English  into  German  ? 

8.  Tell  me  all  the  parts  of  the  ship  which  you  know. 

9.  In  what  do  you  look  if  you  want  to  see  the  meaning 

of  a  word  ? 
10.   How  are  you  getting  along  in  English  ? 


The  "Lusitania.  " 
(By  permission  of  the  Cunard  Company.) 


ANSWER  TO  THE  PRECEDING  LETTER. 

c/o  Mrs.  Gardener, 

Oak  Tree  Farm,  Epsom, 

30th  August  1.908. 

Dear  Dick, 

I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  and  to 
hear  that  you  are  having  such  a  good  time. 

I  should  feel   inclined  to  envy  you,  were  it  not 
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that  I  am  enjoying  myself  equally  well  here,  though 
in  a  different  way. 

You  will  hardly  believe  how  interesting  a  farm- 
yard is.  I  have  been  learning  to  milk  the  cows  and 
to  make  butter.  I  go  round  the  hen-pens  every 
morning  and  collect  the  eggs.  At  first  the  sheep-dog 
took  me  for  a  thief;  but  he  has  got  to  know  me  now 
and  barks  only  in  welcome. 

Yesterday  I  dug  up  the  potatoes  for  dinner,  but  I 
found  the  pitchfork  much  heavier  than  it  looked.  It 
is  still  harder  work  with  the  spade,  and  soon  makes 
blisters  on  your  hands.  But  I  expect  yours  have 
become  hard  by  continual  rowing — or  do  the  oars  still 
chafe  them  ? 

I  sometimes  ride  to  the  station  in  the  milk-cart, 
which  is  drawn  by  an  old  grey  horse.  He  is  very 
quiet  and  knows  the  road  quite  well,  so  that  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  drive  him.  He  walks  from  the 
stable  and  takes  his  place  between  the  sliafts,  and  I 
really  believe  he  would  haruess  himself  if  he  were  able. 

But,  yesterday,  as  I  was  helping  to  load  the  trucks, 
I  managed  somehow  to  crush  my  finger  under  one  of 
the  cans.  Luckily  it  was  only  my  left  hand,  or  else  I 
should  not  be  able  to  write  you  this  letter.  But  no 
doubt  it  will  soon  heal,  though  rather  painful  just  at 
present.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  cannot  join  in  the 
hay-making,  which  is  now  in  full  swing. 

Yes,  I  got  my  translation  done  one  rainy  day  when 
there  was  nothing  here  to  do,  unless  it  was  to  listen 
to  the  old  clock  ticking  on  the  stairs.  Hurry  up  and 
get  yours  done  too. 

I'm  glad  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  spend  your 
money  on  in  the  country.      I  have  been  able  to  save 
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nearly  all  my  pocket-money,  and  hope  by  Christmas  to 
have  enough  to  buy  a  model  yacht  that  will  beat  yours. 
Do  you  think  you  have  much  chance   of  winning 
the  race  on  Thursday  ? 

Three    weeks,    to-morrow,    old    chap,    and    school 
begins  again.      Till  then,  as  always, 

Your  affectionate  chum, 

Thos.  Benson. 

Exercise  XXY. 

1.  What  must  you  do  when  you  are  late  ? 

2.  What  do  you  eat  for  breakfast  ? 

3.  With  Avhat  do  you  (a)  dig,  (h)  row  ? 

4.  What  animals  can  j'ou  see  in  a  farmyard,  and  of  Avdiat 

use  are  they  1 

5.  Do  you  do  your  exercise  yourself,  or  does  some  one 

help  you  ? 

6.  What  do  you  call  a  person  who  steals  ? 

7.  What  are  the  different  ways  of  crossing  the  Channel  ? 

8.  Do  you  sleep  upstairs  or  downstairs  ? 

9.  Write  the  Past  Definite  of  the  following  Verbs  :  dig, 

take,  hear,  ride,  write,  get,  find,  spend,  win,  think, 
begin. 

1 0.  What  sound  does  a  clock  make  1 

1 1 .  How  many  days  are  there  in  three  weeks  ? 


MUTUAL  INVITATIONS. 

"  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you  would  come  and  stay 
with  me  for  a  few  days,"  said  Tom  to  his  friend  Bob. 
"  My  mother  would  be  delighted  to  put  you  up." 

"  Thanks  very  heartily,"  replied  Bob,  "  and  if  I  had 
not  already  promised  to  go  to  Scarborough  this  week- 
end,   I    should    certainly    have    accepted    your    kind 
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invitation.  You  don't  know  Scarborough,  do  you  ? 
You  should  certainly  pay  it  a  visit.  The  country  is 
charming." 

"  I  would  gladly  go,  but  I  am  expected  home 
to-morrow,  and  I  would  not  disappoint  them  tor  the 
world  !     I  shall  visit  you  later,  I  hope." 

"  All  right,  you  shall  come  down  in  the  summer, 
and  then  there  will  be  some  good  bathing,  I  hope." 

"  Oh  !  I  will  come,  I  promise  you.  Good-bye  !  and 
thanks  for  the  invitation." 


AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

For  the  Future. 

Singular,  Plural. 


I  shall. 

You  will. 

He,  she,  it  will. 


We  shall. 
You  will. 
They  will. 


KB. — If  will  is  used  for  the  1st  Person,  it  signifies 
desire  or  intention.  If  shall  is  used  for  the  2nd  or 
3rd  Person,  it  signifies  obligation  or  necessity. 

For  the  Conditional. 

Singular.  Plural. 


I  should. 

You  would. 

He,  she,  it  would. 


We  should. 
You  would. 
They  would. 


N.B.  If  would  is  used  for  the  1st  Person,  it  signifies 
desire.  If  should  is  used  for  the  2nd  or  3rd  Person,  it 
signifies  duty. 
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OFF  FOR  THE  WEEK-END. 

"Hurry  up  ! "  said  Tom  Smith  to  his  friend  George 
King.     "  We've  only  ten  minutes  to  catch  the  train." 

"  All  right,  old  chap,"  replied  the  latter,  "  I  shan't 
be  a  minute.  I've  only  to  stick  this  label  on,  and 
then  I'm  quite  ready." 

"  I'll  go  and  get  the  tickets,  then,"  returned  Tom  ; 
and  away  he  went  towards  the  booking-office  which 
was  just  behind  the  book-stall. 

He  was  back  again  in  another  minute  with  the 
tickets  in  his  pocket,  and  two  or  three  newspapers  and 
magazines  under  his  arm.  Then,  having  seen  their 
luggage  safely  into  the  van,  and  tipped  the  porter,  the 
two  friends  took  their  places  in  a  smoking  carriage 
and  settled  themselves  comfortably  in  opposite  corners. 

"  We've  managed  that  nicely,  with  three  minutes 
to  spare,"  said  George. 

"  Yes,  but  I  don't  like  cutting  things  so  fine," 
answered  Tom.  "  Luckily  the  train  is  not  crowded,  or 
else " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  a  passing  truck  followed  by  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
guard,  at  the  sound  of  wdiich  the  train  began  to  move 
slowly  out  of  the  gloomy  station  into  the  bright  sun- 
light and  smiling  country,  the  people  on  Lhe  platform 
waving  farewell. 
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A  BAD  SPILL. 

(George  is  sitting  at  a  table  ^oriting.  ToM  enters 
with  a  bandage  over  Ids  forehead.) 

George.  Hullo  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Tom.   I've  just  had  a  nasty  fall  from  my  bicycle. 

George.   How  did  you  manage  that  ? 

Tom.  I  was  turning  a  sharp  corner  quickly  when 
the  back  wheel  skidded  through  the  mud,  and  before  I 
knew  where  I  was,  the  front  wheel  was  in  a  hedge 
and  I  was  shot  straight  over  it. 

George.  It's  lucky  you  didn't  hurt  your  eyes. 

Tom.  Oh  !  I'm  not  really  hurt  at  all,  I'm  glad  to 
say ;  but  my  forehead  is  horribly  scratched  by  the 
thorns,  and  the  front  tyre's  punctured  in  two  places. 

George.  Ah  well !  worse  things  happen  at  sea,  as 
the  saying  is.      Have  you  any  stamps  ? 

Tom.   Yes,  how  many  do  you  want  ? 

George.  Only  one.  {Takes  it.)  Thank  you. 
{Sticks  it  on  the  envelope  containing  his  letter.)  And 
now  let  us  post  this,  and  then  go  for  a  walk  across 
the  fields. 

Tom.  Right  you  are.  Just  wait  a  minute,  though, 
while  I  get  my  bicycle.  I'll  leave  it  at  the  shop  on 
the  way  to  be  mended. 

George.  {After  waiting  a  few  mimites.)  Come 
along,  Tom  !  Never  mind  cleaning  it  now ;  I  don't 
want  to  miss  this  post. 

Tom.  Which  is  the  way  ? 

George.  First  turning  to  the  right.  It's  just 
opposite  the  cycle  shop. 
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A  CONVERSATION. 

Jack.  Hallo,  Bob  !      Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 

Bob.  I  was  absent  from  school  because  I'd  a  head- 
ache. So  I  M'ent  for  a  walk,  which  soon  made  it 
better. 


Swimming  Baih 


Jack.  That's  right.  I  suppose  you  will  be  able 
to  play  footer  ^  with  us  on  Saturday  ? 

Bob.  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I've  promised  to  go  and 
see  my  cousin  in  the  country.  He  lives  on  a  farm 
which  my  uncle  has  just  bought.  I  was  down  there 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  we  had  a  jolly  time. 

Jack.  Lucky  chap  !      I've  not  been  out  of  the  dull 

^  Slang  abbreviation  for  football  used  by  schoolboys. 
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old  town  since  the  summer.  But,  I  say,  have  you 
heard  about  our  new  swimming  ckib  ? 

Bob.  iSTo. 

Jack.  We  had  a  meeting  yesterday,  and  we've 
arranged  to  visit  the  Corporation  baths  every  Tuesday 
at  4  o'clock.  Bennett's  been  chosen  captain,  with 
Harry  Smitli  as  treasvirer.  Of  course  you'll  join, 
won't  you  ? 

Bob.  Well,  I  should  like  to,  but  my  pocket-money 
is  getting  rather  low.      What's  the  sub  ?  ^ 

Jack.   Only  half-a-crown  for  the  whole  season. 

Bob.  Does  that  include  entrance  to  the  baths  ? 

Jack.   Of  course. 

Bob.  Well,  that's  cheap  enough.  I'll  join,  if 
you'll  promise  not  to  duck "  me. 

Jack.  Wliy,  can't  you  swim  ? 

Bob.  Not  a  stroke. 

Jack.  I'll  do  my  best  to  teach  you,  if  you'll  promise 
not  to  funk.^ 

Bob.  Right  you  are,  old  boy.  See  yon  Monday. 
I've  only  five  minutes  to  catch  my  train.      {Exit.) 


VERBS. 

The  Past  Definite  and  Past  Participle  are  generally 
formed  by  adding  ed  ;  only  d  if  the  verb  ends  in  e. 
This    is    not    pronounced    as    a    separate    syllable 

^  Slang  aliLreviation  for  subscription  used  by  schoolboys. 
^  Slang  abbreviation  for  to  push  under  the  water  used  by  school- 
boys. 

'  Slang  abbreviation  for  to  be  afraid  used  by  schoolboys. 
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except    when    added    to   Verbs    ending   in    t,    te,    d, 
de,  e.g. :  ^ 


Start 

stalled 

State 

stated 

Surround 

surrounded 

Provide 

provided 

5  2^ 


The  ed  is  pronounced  like  t  when  added  to  verbs 
ending  in  c,  ch,  f,  k,  p,  s,  sh,  and  x,  or  their  sounds, 
e.g.: 


Place 

placed. 

Knock 

knocked  " 
shaped 

'^ 

Attach 

attached. 

Shape 

•a  5 

Chafe 

chafed. 

Pass 

passed 
washed    , 

*  2 

Ache 

ached. 

Wash 

p 

It  is  pronounced  like  d  when  added  to  Verbs  ending 
in  b,  g,  1,  m,  n,  v,  w,  y,  z,  or  their  sounds,  e.g. : 


Climb 

climbed. 

Kain 

rained    ^ 

Change 

changed. 

Pour 

poured 

B  "d 

Call 

called. 

Arrive 

arrived 

Claim 

claimed. 

Eow 

rowed 

Play 

played. 

Raise 

raised    J 

^ 

JS^.B. — Verbs  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 
change  y  into  i  before  adding  ed,  c.(j.  : 

Carry  carried. 

The  same  verbs  change  y  into  ies  for  the  3rd  Person 
Singular,  Present  Indicative,  e.g.  : 

Carry  carries. 

^  In  poetry  the  ed  is  more  generally  pronounced  separately,  either 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme  or  an  extra  syllable  in  a  line,  thus  following 
the  pronunciation  common  in  earlier  times. 
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LIST  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS  USED   IN  THE 
PRECEDING  PAGES. 


Present  Indicative. 

Past  Definite. 

Past  Participle. 

Am 

was 

been 

Beat 

beat 

beaten 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bite 

bit 

bitten 

Break 

broke 

broken 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build 

built 

built 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

Choose 

chose 

chosen 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dig 

dug 

dug 

Do 

did 

done 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Find 

found 

found 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Freeze 

froze 

.  frozen 

Get 

got 

got 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Hang 

hung 

hung 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 
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Present  Indicative. 

Pccst  Definite. 

Past  Participle. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden 

Keep 
Know 

kept 
knew 

kept 
known 

Lay 

Learn 

Leave 

laid                         laid 

learnt  (or  learned)  learnt  (or  lean 

left                         left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Lie 

Light 

Lose 

lay 

lit  (or  lighted) 

lost 

lain 

lit  (or  lighted) 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Put 
Read 

put 
read 

put 
read 

Ring 
Ride 

rang 
rode 

rung 
ridden 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Run 

ran 

run 

Say 
See 

said 
saw 

said 
seen 

Seek 
Sell 

sought 
sold 

sought 
sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shine 

shone 

shone 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Sleep 
Slide 

slept 
slid 

slept 
slid 

Speak 
Spend 
Stand 

spoke 
spent 
stood 

spoken 

spent 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Sting 
Strike 

stung 
struck 

stung 
struck 

Swim 

swam 

swum 

Swing 

swung 

swung 
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nt  Indicative. 

Past  Definite. 

Past  Participle. 

Take 

took 

taken 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Wring 

Avrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written 

N.B. — In  the  above  lists  only  the  most  usual  forms 
are  given.  Many  varieties  of  the  Past  Participle  are  to 
be  found  in  poetry,  but  as  they  are  seldom  or  never  used 
in  ordinary  daily  intercourse,  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  for 
the  commercial  student  to  study  them. 

For  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  Past  Definite  Tense  the 
preceding  pieces  should  be  read  through,  the  students 
changing  the  Verbs  from  Present  Tense  to  Past  Definite  as 
they  proceed. 

Verbs  of  Latin  or  French  origin  form  their  I'ast 
Tenses  regularly  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed.      Thus  : 


Arrive 
Interpret 


arrived 
interpreted 


arrived, 
interpreted. 


The  Past  Definite  (generally  termed  the  Tm;perfect) 
always  refers  to  a  definite  point  in  past  time,  e.g. : 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  studied  the  piano,  but  I 
gave  it  up  becaiise  I  was  too  lazy  to  practice. 

I  went  away  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and 
came  back  on  the  following  Friday  week. 

If  you  are  speaking  of  an  indefinite  past  time, 
you  must  use  the  so-called  Perfect  e.g. : 
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I  have  studied  the  piano  for  iii;iny  years,  and  I 
have  given  it  up  many  times,  only  to  resume  it. 

I  have  often  gone  away  from  home,  but  have 
always  come  back  willingly. 


PREPOSITIONS. 

You  come  from  or  to 
„        „      out  (of)  or  in(to) 
„     go  from  or  to  ■  a  place. 

„     „  out  (of)  or  in(to) 
„     arrive  at  or  from 

You  come    at] 
„     go         „  r  an  hour. 
„     arrive    „  j 

You  come    on] 
„     go  „   '  a  day. 

„     arrive    „  J 

You  come   in  1  , 

I  a  month,  a  season,  a  year,  a 

"     °    .        "  j   centurv,  or  part  of  a  day. 
„     arrive  „  j  .  x  j 

I  travel  by  train,  tram,  steanier,  etc. 
„        on  foot,  horseback,  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  rules,  we  say  on  for 
a  day,  in  for  part  of  a  day,  and  at  for  the  exact  hour. 
We  say, 'however,  at  night  or  in  the  night. 

Examples. 

When  the  lesson  begins  I  come  into  the  class-room. 
When  I  come  into  the  class-room,  I  come  out  of  the 
corridor. 
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When  the  lesson  ends  I  go  into  the  corridor.  When  I 
go  into  the  corridor,  I  must  go  out  of  the  class-room. 

When  I  want  to  visit  Paris  I  go  from  Dover.  I  go 
to  Calais.     I  arrive  at  Calais  from  Dover. 

Where  do  you  come  from  1     I  come  from 

What  time  do  you  arrive  at  school  ?     I  arrive  at 

from 

When  do  you  go  ?     I  go  at 

Do  you  come  to  school  on  Sunday  ? 

Do  you  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  as 
well  ? 

In  what  month  is  Christmas  ? 

In  what  century  did  Shakespeare  live  ? 

In  what  year  was  he  born  "? 

How  do  you  travel  from  London  to  Oxford  ? 

I  can  go  by  train  or  by  boat,  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

At  precedes  the  names  of  shops,  homes,  churches, 
theatres,  etc.,  e.g.  : 

Hamlet  is  now  being  played  at  the  Royalty  Theatre. 
I  bought  this  book  at  the  stationer's. 
He  was  at  church  on  Sunday. 
I  met  him  at  Mr.  Smith's. 

The  Preposition  for  has  several  meanings  : 

1.  On  behalf  of,  e.g.  -. 

Will  you  post  this  letter  for  me  1 

It  is  good  for  you  to  have  your  mistakes  corrected. 

2.  In  order  to  have,  e.g.  -. 

1  gave  Gd.  for  this  book. 

The  gardener  has  called  for  his  wages. 

I  wrote  to  tlie  railway  company  for  information. 

3.  In  order  to  reach,  e.g. : 

He  started  for  school  at  8  o'clock. 

The  trains  for  Liverpool  leave  No.  7  platform. 

4.  During. 

Will  you  lend  me  your  pencil  for  a  few  minutes  ? 
He  has  lived  in  the  same  house  for  twenty  years. 
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5.  Consequence. 

I  iira  much  obliged  to  yoii  for  your  kindness. 
He  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for 
fraud. 

The  Preposition  with  indicates  : 

1.  The  passive  instrument,  e.rj.  -. 

Tennis  is  phiyed  with  rackets. 
I  write  with  my  pen. 

2.  Accompaniment,  e.g.  -. 

With  the  first  wai'mth  of  April  the  swallows  return. 
He  went  for  a  walk  with  his  friend. 
He  spoke  with  a  German  accent. 

The  Preposition  by  indicates  : 

1.  The  active  instrument,  e.g.  -. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  caretaker. 
The  engine  was  driven  by  steam. 
I  came  into  town  by  train. 

2.  Proximity,  e.g.  -. 

Tom  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 
I  wandered  by  the  brook-side. 

3.  The  means,  e.g.  -. 

The  burglar  entered  the  room  by  the  window. 
The  boats  were  lowered  by  pulleys  into  the  sea. 

The  Preposition  from  indicates  the  source  or  point 
of  departure,  e.g.  -. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother. 

He  was  suffering  from  a  cold. 

We  get  coal  from  a  mine. 

He  came  from  London  to  see  me. 

Without,  of,  from,  for,  on,  and  in,  v.dien  used  with  a 
Present  Participle,  often  give  it  the  effect  of  a  Present 
Infinitive,  e.g.  -. 

Never  miss  an  opportunity  of  speaking  English. 
The  fruit  was  not  yet  ready  for  plucking. 
Don't  let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  English. 

G 
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Illness  prevents  him  from  coming. 

I    have    much    pleasure    in    accepting   your    kind 

invitation. 
We  count  on  hearing  from  you  by  return  of  post. 

On  and   in  used   alone  indicate  position ;    OntO  and 
into  indicate  passage,  e.g.  : 

The  book  is  on  the  table. 

I  put  the  book  onto  the  table. 

The  book  is  in  the  drawer. 

I  put  the  book  into  the  drawer. 

The  Preposition  through  indicates  : 

1.  Means,  ej/.  -. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  father  he  obtained  a 
good  position. 

2.  Penetration. 

The  burglar  drilled  a  hole  through  the  door  with 

a  gimlet. 
I  looked  through  the  window  into  the  garden. 
The  smoke  passes  through  the  chimney. 

3.  Consequence. 

He  loses  marks  through  carelessness. 

He  lost  all  his  money  through  speculation. 

(This  last  sense  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  first.) 

N.B. — There  are  many  habitual  uses  of  the  Prepositions 
which  cannot  be  classified  and  can  only  be  learnt  by 
practice. 

Exercise  XXVI. 

(Fill  the  blanks  with  appropriate  Prepositions.) 

1 .  Will  you  take  this  the  post me  ? 

2.  I  gave  a  shilling  this  book. 

3.   eight  o'clock  I  started school. 

4.  The  boat  will  probably  arrive Friday two 

o'clock  the  morning. 
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5.  The  sun  rises the  morning  and  sets the 

evening. 

G.  sunrise   1   get  up,  eight  o'clock   I   have 

breakfast,  noon  I  dine,  and the  after- 
noon I  go a  walk. 

7.  He  has  lived the  same  house twelve  years. 

8.  May  I  ask  you a  match  1 

9.  This  book  is  intended  only foreigners. 

10.  He  was  sitting the  fire. 

11.  David     Copperfield     was     written     Charles 

Dickens. 

12.  I  shall   go town  — ■ —  train,   and  return 

foot. 

13.  He  spoke  English a  Yorkshire  accent. 

14.  Trains  Brighton  leave  every  hour. 

15.  Unfortunately  he  learnt  English a  cockney. 

16.  I  left  my  books  home,  and  must  write  

them. 

17.  He  felt  in  his  pocket the  key. 

18.  Burglars  broke the  house the  night. 

19.  The   smoke   rose the   chimneys  • the  clear 

air. 

20.  The  English  people  spring a  mixture  of  races. 

21.  I  bought  this  toy a  hawker. 

22.  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  a  vote  of  thanks 

was  accorded the  chairman his  kind- 
ness   presiding. 

23.  He  signalled  me the  window. 

24.  In  order  to  reach  Paris London  you  must  cross 

the  Channel Dover Calais  boat. 

25.  French  customs  differ English. 

26.  We  were  very  disappointed  the  samples  you 

sent  us. 

27.  The  river  Thames  nuis London. 

28.  In    order    to    avoid    crowding the     corridors, 

kindly  pass your    class-room  as   quickly    as 

possible. 

29.  I  spoke  to  him  — —  telephone. 
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30.  Will  you  kindly  send  an  answer my  letter  ? 

31.  I  came  — —  London the  8.15  express. 

32.  a  panic,  the  man  jumped the  water  and 

was  drowned. 

33.  I  bought  this  book  — the  stationer's. 

34.  We  passed  Reading  on  our  way London. 

35.  Dogs  must  be  led a  cord  or  chain. 

36.  the    athletic    meeting    to    be    held Edin- 
burgh   May,    there   will    be   many    beautiful 

prizes the  winners. 

37.  May  I  ask  a  favour you  ? 

38.  Put  some  coal the  fire. 

39.  Were  you church Sunday  ? 

40.  Did  you  receive  the  news letter  or wire? 

41.  The  Channel  separates  England  France. 

42.  He  gave  a  penny the  beggar. 

43.  I  can  boast  of  several  successes my  scholastic 

career. 

44.  He  looked  the  bowl  and  found  a  fly it. 

45.  I  was  much  surprised his  conduct. 

46.  The  train  passed the  tunnel  at  a  high  speed. 

47.  The  rain  fell the  chimney the  room, 

48.  It  is   better   to   stay  ■ — —  shelter  until   the  rain  is 

over. 

49.  He  brought  home  a  parrot Brazil. 

50.  The  portrait  is  painted  oil-coloiu's. 

51.  I  study  English  every  morning 10 12. 

52.  No  one  can  live food. 

53.  Sit  down  the  fire. 

54.  He  came Germany,  and  he  has  now  gone  back 

his  own  country. 

55.  He  lost  all  his  money a  bank  failure. 

56.  Let  us  walk the  bank the  river  ? 

57.  Your  exercise  is  quite  free fault. 

58.  Come  and  sit me. 

59.  Milk  can  be  changed butter  and  cheese. 

60.  Let    us   all    sit  the    table    and    talk old 

times. 
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61.  The  clouds  are  passing the  sky. 

62.  Never    put   off  to-morrow   what   you  can   do 

to-day. 
6.3.   I'm  afraid  this  book  is 3'our  undei'standing. 

64.  Swimming  is  very  good the  health. 

65.  Say   nothing   of  a  person his   back   that  you 

dare  not  repeat his  face. 

66.  The   sheep  were  lying the  shadow  the 

trees,  whose  branches  spread the  grass. 

67.  You  are  often  fault your  pronunciation. 

68.  Are    you earnest   or   are    you    only    speaking 

fun  ? 

69.  You  ought  not  to  joke such  matters. 

70.  If  you  go stairs   and  stairs   continually, 

you  will  wear  out  the  carpet. 

71.  I  knocked  the   door,  which  was  soon   opened 

the  servant. 

72.  She  was  dressed the  latest  style,  and  her  hat 

was  trimmed  ■ poppies. 

73.  Come the  room,  don't  stand  ■ the  door. 

74.  Take your  coat,  and  sit  down this  chair. 

75.  Look your  exercise  and  see  if  you  cannot  find 

any  mistakes. 

76.  Your    future    welfare    depends   your   present 

work. 

77.  First-class  travelling  is my  means. 

78.  those  circumstances  I  excuse  you. 

79.  A  consideration all  the  facts  leads  me a 

different  conclusion. 

80.  You  cannot  learn  to  speak  English practising. 

81.  He  spoke extreme  slowness  and  deliberation. 

82.  The  meeting  opened  an  address the  chair- 

man    "  Our  Colonies." 

83.  He  dived the  water the  boat. 

84.  He  sang English,  French,  and  German. 

85.  The   teacher   complained   his   conduct,  saying 

that  it  was  unworthy a  gentleman. 

86.  Open  your  book p.  70,  please. 
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87.  Never  mind  your  hat,  my  parasol  will  keep  the  sun 

your  head. 

88.  He  took  a  paper his  pocket  and  asked  me  to 

sign  it. 

89.  I  always  have  a  bath breakfast  and  a  game  of 

chess . 

90.  Let  us  stay  here  and  shelter the  rain. 

91.  He  was  caught the  rain  and  got  wet  through 

the  skin. 

92.  You  make  many  mistakes carelessness. 

93.  I  can  excuse  you your  lateness,  but  not 

your  inattention. 

94.  I  am  very  grateful you your  kindness. 

95.  Throw  this  net your    head    and    it  Avill    keep 

the  flies. 

96.  His  work  Avas  Avelcomed  acclamation the 

public. 

97.  I  opened  the  drawer a  key  and  put  my  hand 

it. 

98.  He  filled  the  bottle  water the  pump. 

99.  The  cat  jumped the  roof the  wall. 

100.  There  were  many  daisies the  grass. 

101,  I  warn  you  that  you   do  this  your  own  risk 

and  ■ ■  your  own  responsibility. 

The  meaning  of  many  Verbs  is  largely  modified  by 
the  addition  of  Prepositions.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  most  usual : 

1 .  To  find  out  means  to  discover,  e.g.  : 

I  soon  found  OUt  a  mistake  in  your  exercise. 

2.  To  look  after  means  to  guard  or  take  care  of,  e.g.  : 

Please    look   after   the  luggage   while   I   get   the 
tickets. 

3.  "  Look  out ! "  means  "  Take  care  !  "  and  is 
generally  used  only  in  this  Imperative  form  when  this 
meaning  is  intended. 

4.  To  look  over  means  to  examine  cursorily,  e.g. 
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I  have  looked  over  the  programme  and  it  seems 
to  be  very  interesting. 

5.  To   over-look   means   to  look  and  not  see,  or  to 
forget,  e.g.  : 

I  am  sorry,   I   over-looked   your  exercise,   but   I 

will  correct  it  to-morrow. 
His  claims  to  promotion  were  over-looked. 

6.  To  break  up  means  to  disperse  or  dissolve,  e.g.  : 

School  breaks  up  on  July  30. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  11.30  P.M. 

7.  To  break  down  means  to  be  suddenly  unable  to 
continue,  e.g.  : 

The  tenor    broke   down   in  the  fifth   act,   having 

forgotten  the  words  of  his  song. 
His   health   having  broken  down,   his  doctor  has 

ordered  a  complete  rest. 

8.  To  fall  in  means  (a)  to  agree,  (h)  to 

meet,  e.g.  : 

(a)  He  fell  in  with  my  proi)Osal.  Generally 

(b)  I  fell  in  with  him  on  my  way    •     followed 

home.  bv  with. 

9.  To  fall  out  means  to  disagree,  e.g.  : 

He  fell  out  with  his  brother. 

10.  To  go  on  means  to  continue,  e.g.  : 

He    stopped    at    London,    but    Ave    went    on    to 
Brighton. 

11.  To  call  at  (place)       ->  ,      .  ., 

m         ,,        V  \      •   means  to  visit,  e.g.  : 

To  call  on  (person)     j  '     •' 

I  shall  call  at  the  shop  on  my  way  home. 

He  called  on  me  yesterday.      (See  also  p.  60.) 

1 2.  "  Hold  on  !  "  means  "  Stop  !  "  and  is  generally  used 
only  in  this  Imperative  form  when  this  meaning  is 
intended. 

1 3.  To  turn  up  means  to  appear,  to  arrive,  e.g.  : 

As    the    teacher    did    not   turn    up,    we   had    no 
lesson. 

14.  To  take  in  a  person  means  to  deceive  him,  e.g.  : 

His  innocent  appearance  quite  took  me  in. 
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15.  To  put  up  a  person  means  to  accommodate  him,  e.g. : 

We  can  put  you  up  for  the  night. 

16.  To  put  out  means  to  extinguish,  e.g.  : 

I  put  out  the  candle  before  I  get  into  bed. 


THE  VERB  "TO  GET"  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

"  I've  got  the  tickets.  Come  along,"  said  Tom  to 
Bob,  and  the  two  friends  got  into  the  train  for  London. 

"  What  time  do  we  get  there  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Tom.  "  I  asked  several 
porters  but  I  could  not  get  to  know." 

"  We  shall  have  time  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  at 
Crewe  and  there  they  are  sure  to  tell  us."  So  saying, 
Bob  put  his  feet  on  the  seat  and  prepared  to  go  to 
sleep.  "  I  didn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  last  night,"  he 
said,  "  so  I'm  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time  now." 

On  seeing  this,  his  friend  got  quite  angry.  "You 
might  put  something  between  your  feet  and  the 
cushions,"  he  said.  ^ 

"  All  right,"  replied  the  sleepy  one.  "  I'll  put 
this  newspaper  under  my  feet.  We  can  buy  another 
at  the  first  stop,"  and  with  that  he  turned  over  and 
began  to  snore. 

Tom  got  up  and  shook  him.  "  Can't  you  wait  till 
we're  outside  the  station  ?  "  he  said. 

Bob  now  rose  and  got  down  his  hat-box  from  the 
rack.  "  I'm  not  going  to  wear  this  hard  bowler  while 
we  travel,"  said  he,  "  a  cap  is  far  more  comfortable. 
Don't  be  alarmed,  Tom.  I  shan't  go  to  sleep  until 
we  get  into  the  country." 

Tom  was  annoyed,  but  he  soon  got  over  it,  and 
offered  his  friend  a  cisarette. 
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THE  VERB  "TO  TAKE"  WITH  PREPOSITIONS. 

I  met  George  in  town  on  Saturday.  He  took  me 
into  a  cafe.  I  took  off  my  overcoat,  and  the  waiter 
took  it  away.  When  we  came  to  pay  the  bill,  we 
found  that  it  was  Is.  too  much.  I  was  not  surprised 
at  being  taken  in,  as  I  had  not  taken  to  tlie  place 
when  we  iirst  entered.  He  then  took  me  to  the 
theatre,  and  we  saw  a  play  which  I  thought  very  good, 
but  it  did  not  take  on.  He  asked  me  to  take  a  walk 
with  him  the  following  day,  but  I  could  not  do  so  as 
all  my  time  was  taken  up.  I  then  took  leave  of  George 
and  started  to  walk  home,  but  I  was  soon  over-taken 
by  a  policeman,  who  took  me  for  a  burglar.  He  soon 
found  out  his  mistake,  however,  and  let  me  go. 


A  QUARREL. 

I    fell  with    my   cousin    yesterday   and   we 

have  not  spoken  since.      It  was  all a  trifle.      I 

had  proposed  that  we  should  meet town  and  go 

to  see  the  football  match.      He  fell readily  with 

my  suggestion,  and  I  made  an  appointment him 

for  two  o'clock  just  outside  the  ground. 

Having  arrived   there,   I   sat  on  a   chair   to 

wait him,  and  looked the  newspaper.     As, 

however,  he  did  not   turn I  went  to  look  

him ;  and  then,  thinking  that  I  had  waited  long 
enough,  I  went the  field. 

When  we  met  again  ■ ■  the  evening the 

theatre,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  turned , 
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and  he  replied  that  he  had  done  so  but  that  I  was 
not  there. 

He    then  said   that   he   had   promised   to   see  me 

half-past  two ;  and,  as  we  could  not  agree,  he 

walked  in    a   huff.      But    I    think    I    shall    call 

him  to-morrow,  all  the  same. 

Insert  the  necessary  Prepositions  in  the  above  piece. 


COLLECTIVE  AND  ABSTRACT  NOUNS. 

Collective  and  Abstract  Nouns  in  English  are  gener- 
ally used  without  any  article,  as  in  the  following 
sentences : 

Titian,  Eubens,  and  Rembrandt  were  great  masters  of 
painting. 

I  seldom  go  away  from   home,   as   I   am    not  fond  of 

travelling. 

A  hard  frost  is  always  welcomed  by  those  Avho  are 
devoted  to  skating. 

I  shall  not  go  to  the  ball,  because  I  don't  like  dancing. 

{N.B.- — In  the  above  four  examples  the  Present  Participle 
is  used  as  a  Noun.) 

Beethoven  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  music. 

The  slave  trade  was  a  disgrace  to  humanity. 
Horses  feed  on  hay. 
Genoa  imports  coal. 

England  exports  machinery. 

When  ignorance  is  bliss 
'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Art  is  long,  life  is  short. 

(Exception  :  We  say  always  the  Drama.) 
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Such  Nouns  only  require  the  before  them  if  we 
are  speaking  of  one  particular  division,  e.g.  : 

The  literature   of  the  Middle   Ages    is    full   of 

sn})er.stitiou.s  tales. 

The  art  of  Florence  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
Italy. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  famous. 

The  necessity  of  earning  his  living  kept  him  hard 
at  work. 

The  speed  of  an  express  train  rarely  exceeds  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

I  never  doubted  the  honesty  of  his  intentions. 
The  prosperity  of  Manchester  was  assured  l)y  the 

introduction  of  cotton. 

The  improvidence  of  the  working  classes  is  de- 
plorable. 

Fighting  is  better  than  fears ; 
Laughter  is  better  than  tears  ; 
Living  is  better  than  dying ; 
And  honesty  better  than  lying. 


FORMATION  OF  WORDS. 

Many  Adjectives  used  in  a  material  sense  {i.e.  when 
speaking  of  colour,  size,  substance,  etc.)  become  Verbs 
by  adding  en  (or  n  only  if  the  Adjective  ends  in  e),  a 
few  doubling  the  final  consonant  before  the  additional 
syllable. 

Thus,  to  darken  means  to  make  or  to  become 
dark. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  most  frequently 
used : 
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Adjective. 

Fe7-h. 

Adjective. 

Ferh. 

Black 

To  blacken. 

Rough 

To  roughen. 

Bright 

To  brighten. 

Sharp 

To  sharpen. 

Dark 

To  darken. 

Short 

To  shorten. 

Deep 

To  deepen. 

Soft 

To  soften. 

Fast 

To  fasten. 

Stiff" 

To  stiff'en. 

Flat 

To  flatten. 

Straight 

To  straighten. 

Hard 

To  harden. 

Sweet 

To  sweeten. 

Less 

To  lessen. 

Thick 

To  thicken. 

Light 

To  lighten. 

Tight 

To  tighten. 

Loose 

To  loosen. 

Weak 

To  weaken. 

Quick 

To  quicken. 

White 

To  whiten. 

Eed 

To  redden. 

Wide 

To  widen. 

Ripe 

To  ripen. 

Exceptions :  Heighten,  strengthen,  and  lengthen  are 
formed  from  the  Nouns  for  high,  strong,  and  long,  while 
large  becomes  enlarge  in  the  Verb  form. 

Heighten  is  seldom  used  in  a  concrete  sense.  Notice 
also  glad,  gladden ;  mad,  madden ;  sad,  sadden. 


Exercise  XXVIL 
(Insert  appropriate  Verbs  from  the  preceding  list.) 

1.  The  course  of  the  river  is  very  Avindingat  its  source, 

but  it as  it  nears  the  sea. 

2.  This  coat  is  too  long  for  me,  it  must  be . 

3.  The  supply  of  coal  gradually ,  and  the  owner 

was  obliged  to  close  the  mine. 

4.  The  sleeves  are  too  short,  they  must  be  . 

5.  The  laundress  uses  starch  to —  the  collars. 

6.  The  sun the  fruit. 

7.  He  was by  continual  hunger  and  fatigue. 


8.   Please  lend  me  your  knife  to 


my  pencil. 


9.  The  sky as  the  sun  goes  down. 

10.  The  road as  it  approaches  the  town. 

11.  I my  coffee  Avith  sugar. 

12.  Hard  work the  hands. 

1 3.  The  clouds the  sky,  but  the  sun it. 
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1 4.  The  railway  station  is  too  small  and  will  soon  be . 

1 5.  In  the  morning  the  servant my  boots. 

]  6.   If  you  don't your  steps,  we  shall  be  late. 

17.  The  captain  threw  a  part  of  his  cargo  overboard,  in 

order  to the  ship. 

18.  Spring  blossoms all  the  trees. 

1 9.  As  he  thought  of  his  old  friend,  his  heart  • . 

20.  I  can't  use  this  chisel  unless  it  is . 

21.  Good  food  and  fresh  air  Avill the  invalid. 

22.  In  the  morning  a  thin  fog  lay  over  the  fields,  but 

towards  evening  it so  that  you  could  not  see 

a  yard  before  you. 

23.  The  dock  is  too  shallow,  it  must  be . 

24.  The  frost the  ground. 

25.  The  death  of  his  friend him. 

The  same  Adjectives  become  Substantives  by  the 
addition  of  ness,  except  less,  which  cannot  be  so 
modified,  wide  and  deep,  of  which  the  Noun  forms  are 
width  and  depth,  and  light,  which  becomes  lightness 
only  when  it  means  the  contrary  of  heavy.  The 
contrary  of  darkness  is  light,  the  same  form  both  for 
Adjective  and  Substantive.  Less  takes  smallness  for 
its  Noun  form,  while  size  is  generally  used  in  preference 
to  largeness. 

Blindness,  Deafness,  Dumbness,  and  Unselfishness. 

A  man  who  can't  see  is  a  blind  man  ; 
A  man  who's  unselfish  a  kind  man ; 
A  man  who  can't  hear  is  called  deaf; 
You  spell  the  word  D-E-A-F. 

A  dumb  man  is  one  who  can't  speak 

In  English,  or  German,  or  Greek ; 

He  talks  on  his  fingers — the  knuckles  and  tips, 

Or  sometimes  by  silently  moving  his  lips. 
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EUDENESS  AND  POLITENESS:  SHARPNESS  AND  BlUNTNESS. 

"  It's  luun-drum  learning  English,"  said  young  Conrad 

to  his  friend, 
"  I  can't  remendjer  how  to  say  the  opposite  to  Unci ; 
For  instance  wlien  you  lend  your  knife  to   any  one  at 

school " — 
"  Why,  you  wlio  take  it  horroiv"  broke  in  little  Johnny 

Poole. 

"  And  when  your  pencil's  sharpened  then  you  give  it 

back  and  say : 
/'//   do  the  same  for  you,  old  ma7i,  and  more,  too,  any 

day. 
Or  if  you're  not  polite  at  all,  returning  it  you  grunt, 
Your  knife  tnay  cut  hot  butter,  hut  for  pencils  it's  too 

hlunt." 

Exercise  XXVIII. 
(Insert  appropriate  Nouns  in  the  following  sentences.) 

1.  The  — —  of  the  tower  is  more  than  200  feet. 

2.  The  extreme of  the  patient  forbade  his  removal 

to  the  hospital. 

3.  The of  Hercules  is  proverbial. 

4.  The    of  the  sky  at   night  is  a  sign   of  good 

weather. 

5.  The  teacher  complained  of  the of  his  exercise. 

6.  What  is  the of  your  chest  1 

7.  A  few  stars  twinkle  amid  the of  the  sky. 

8.  Honey  is  well  known  for  its  — — . 

9.  You  must  pay  for  letters  according  to  their . 

10.  The  of  his  cheeks  showed  how  ill  he  was. 

11.  The of  the  river  is  sixty-three  miles. 

12. prevented  him  from  running  quickly. 

1  .'5.  His made  him  a  good  jockey. 
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14.  His  in  learning  is  extraordinary. 

15.  The  of   the   sky   showed    that    a    storm    was 

approaching. 

16.  The    ^    of    the    frnit    rendered    immediate    sale 

necessary. 

17.  The of  the  walls  made  it  impossible  for  any 

sound  to  penetrate. 

18.  The of  the  country  makes  cycling  very  easy. 

19.  His was  so  great  that  he  could  lift  an  incredible 


20.  The of  the  rigging  helps  to  secure  the  masts. 

21.  He  could  not  hear  on  account  of  his . 

22.  prevented  him  from  seeing. 

23.  costs  nothing,  and  gains  many  friends. 

24.  of  speech  cost  him  his  situation. 

25.  The  good  news  put  an  end  to  his . 

N.B. — Words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant 

change  y  into  i  before  receiving  an  additional 
syllable,  e.g. 

Beauty     beautiful.  Mercy     merciless. 

Heavy      heavily.  Happy    happiness. 

Many  Nouns  become  Adjectives  by  adding  less  or 
fill  according  to  the  meaning  required  (see  p.  47). 
Adjectives  so  formed  are  modified  by  prefixing  more 
for  the  Comparative  and  most  for  the  Superlative 

Degree,  e.g. : 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Beautiful  more  beautiful  most  beautiful. 

Careless  more  careless  most  careless. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  Adjectives  formed  by 
adding  -able,  -some,  -un,  or  -ward  (see  p.  OG),  and 
to  all  other  Adjectives  of  three  or  more  syllables. 
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EXEKCISE    XXIX. 

(Insert  "  less "  or  "  ful "  as  required  by  the  sense  of  the 
sentence.) 

1.  My  watch  is  key . 

2.  His  work  is  very  care and  generally  obtains  full 

marks. 

3.  No  man  is  sin . 


4.  Kittens  are  very  play creatures. 

5.  The  day  was  dark  and  sun . 

6.  The  hard  frosts  of  early   spring  had   rendered  the 

tree  fruit . 

7.  The  sky  was  blue  and  cloud . 

8.  Toothache  is  very  pain . 

9.  I  cannot  praise  your  work  because  it  is  so  care . 

10.  A  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  very  use in 

business. 

11.  Those  who  expect  to  be  forgiven  should  themselves 

be  merci . 

12.  Thank  you   for  an  excellent  exercise,  it  was   quite 

fault . 

13.  Please  spare  a  penny  for  the  home poor. 

14.  The  terrible  blow  rendered  him  sense . 

15.  We  followed  the  funeral  with  sorrow hearts. 

16.  King  Nero  was  a  piti tyrant. 

The  suffix  ward  or  wards  means : 

Towards,  as  in  northward,  forward,  homeward, 

etc. 

The  prefix  un  means  : 

1.  Not,  as  in  unusual,  unlikely  ; 

2.  or  gives  a  directly  contrary  sense  to  a  word,  as  in 

unlock,  uncover,  untie,  unload. 

The  suffix  some  is  generally  equivalent  to  full,  as  in  the 
following : 

Troublesome,  quarrelsome,  playsome. 
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A  FEW  HINTS  ON  GRAMMAR. 

Henpj.  Hullo,  Jim  !     What  are  you  doing  ? 
Jim.  I'm  trying  to  mend  this  old  bike  ^  of  mine. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  week  ? 

^  Slang  abbreviation  for  bicycle  used  by  schoolboys. 
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Henri.  I've  been  studying  for  the  exams. ,^  which 
take  place  at  the  end  of  July ;  I  don't  want  to  be 
plucked  again. 

Jim.   Why,  did  you  fail  last  time  ? 

Henri.  Yes,  and  I  felt  so  confident  of  passing,  too. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  my  spelling  which  spoilt 
my  chances,  for  I  knew  the  subjects  well  enough. 

Jim.  Yes,  our  English  spelling's  always  a  pitfall, 
isn't  it  ? 

Henri.  Yes,  I  wish  you'd  give  me  a  few  hints. 

Jim.  Well,  both  in  our  grammar  and  in  our 
spelling  we  only  make  rules  in  order  to  break  them 
on  the  first  opportunity.*  80  I  won't  attempt  to  give 
any  rules.      But  it's  not  difficult  to  remember  that 

Their  is  a  possessive  pronoun,  and 
There  is  an  adverb  of  place ;  and  that 
Hear  is  a  verb,  and 
Here  is  an  adverb  of  place. 

Henri,  Thanks  for  the  tip.  I'll  just  jot  that  down 
in  my  notebook.      And  what  about  Grammar  ? 

Jim.  Oh,  I  don't  think  yovi  need  any  advice  as  to  that. 
You  know  that  our  adjectives  are  invariable,  and 
that  the  possessive  pronouns  agree  with  the  person 
who  possesses  and  not  with  the  object  possessed. 

Henri.  How  curious !  In  French  it  is  just  the 
contrary. 

Jim.  Again,  in  written  English  you  should  never 
split  the  infinitive,  and  always  try  to  avoid  separat- 
ing a  preposition  from  its  object. 

IlEXiii.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  follow  you.  Can 
you  give  me  a  few  examples  of  what  you  mean  ? 

^  Slang  abbreviation  for  examinations  used  by  schoolboys. 
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J]M.  Well,  here  is  a  sentence  with  a  split  infinitive  : 
"  It  is  difficult  to  correctly  speak  English." 

To  speak  is  the  infinitive,  and  it  is  here  split  by 
the  adverb  correctly  coming  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Henki.  Ah,  yes.  I  see !  The  sentence  should  be, 
"  It  is  difficult  to  speak  English  correctly," 

Jim.  Just  so.  That's  simple  enough,  isn't  it  ?  But 
the  prepositions  are  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 
Take  this  sentence : 

"  The  boys  were  gathering  elder-berries  to  make 
wine  with." 

You  notice  that  the  preposition  "  with  "  concludes 
the  sentence,  and  is  entirely  disconnected  from  the 
substantive  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  viz.  "  Elder- 
berries." So  that  the  sentence  should  read,  "  The  boys 
were  gathering  elder  -  berries  with  which  to  make 
wine."  But  you  will  find  this  rule  constantly  ignored 
in  speaking  and  sometimes  in  writing.  Nevertheless 
it  is  well  to  respect  it,  if  possible. 

Henpj.  Yes,  yes.  But  I  must  learn  which  pre- 
positions to  use  before  I  begin  troubling  about  where 
to  place  them. 

Jtm.  You're  quite  right,  old  man.  And  I  expect 
that  you  find  them  very  puzzling,  eh  ?  Well,  re- 
member that  you  say  on  for  a  day,  in  for  a  part  of  a 
day,  and  at  for  the  exact  hour.  For  example,  you 
would  say,  "  The  boat  will  probably  reach  Ostend  on 
Thursday  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Henei.  And  are  there  no  exceptions  to  that  rule  ? 

Jim.  Yes,  alas !  There  are  exceptions  to  nearly 
•every  rule  in  English,      But  it's  no  use  your  bothering 
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about  the  exceptions  for  the  present,  or  you'll  only  get 
into  a  hopeless  maze. 

Henri.  Maze  ?  maze  ?     Oh  yes,  like  the  maze  at 
Hampton  Court.      I  know. 


A  BARGAIN. 

Paul  Boulenger.  I  wish  you'd  take  me  over  to 
London  some  day,  father. 

Mr.  B.  London  ?  By  Jove !  but  that's  rather  a 
tall  order,  isn't  it  ? 

Paul.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It  doesn't  cost  so  much, 
and  the  journey  can  be  made  very  comfortably  nowa- 
days. 

Mr,  B.  Well,  but  what's  your  idea  in  going  to 
London  ? 

Paul.  First  of  all  to  practise  my  English,  and 
then  to  see  something  of  the  capital  of  a  great  Empire 
whose  people  are  famous  all  the  world  over  for  their 
practical  ability  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  B.  Well,  there's  no  denying  that  they  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  colonial  administration  and 
in  practical  mechanics.  But  just  look  at  their  money 
system  and  their  weights  and  measures.  You  don't 
call  them  practical,  do  you  ? 

Paul.  Erom  our  point  of  view  they  certainly  are 
not;  but  they  must  suit  local  conditions  better  than  we 
imagine,  or  they  would  hardly  have  survived  so  long. 

Mr.  B.  You  may  be  right.  I'm  sorry  for  the  poor 
clerks,  though,  who  are  compelled  to  reckon  in  their 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Paul.   I  must  admit  that  it  is  complicated;  but  "Use 
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is  second  nature,"  you  know,  and  I  don't  suppose  they 
experience  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  B.  I  suppose  you  can  reckon  very  quickly 
now  in  English  money ;  I  mean  that  you  can  tell  me 
off-liand  the  value  of  our  coins  in  English  money. 

Paul.  Well,  a  shilling  is  generally  reckoned  at 
1-25  fr.,  or  2  5  fr.  to  every  £1,  100  fr.  to  every  £4, 
1000  fr.  to  every  £40,  and  so  on.  A  single  franc  is 
worth  about  9|-d.,  hut  for  rough  and  ready  reckoning 
you  may  call  it  lOd.,  thus  making  the  penny 
equivalent  to  our  10  centimes.  The  English  shilling 
and  the  German  mark  are  of  the  same  value. 

Mr.  B.  That's  very  interesting,  and  the  knowledge 
is  sure  to  be  of  use  to  you  when  you  start  in  business. 
N'ow,  look  here,  Paul,  I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you. 
If  you  come  out  among  the  first  six  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  I'll  take  you  to  London  with  me  in  August. 

Paul.  Oh,  thank  you  ever  so  much,  father  !  That 
will  be  a  treat.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  earn  it 
if  I  can. 

Pleasure  and  Duty. 

Said  Tom,  "  Let's  have  a  spree   to-night  and  go  to  see 

the  play. 
The  pit  costs  half-a-dollar.      Come  !  it  isn't  much  to 

pay." 
His  student  friend  looked  gloomy,  rolled  ]iis  eyes,  and 

said,  "  My  friend, 
I'm   dying   to  go  with   you — but   I've   not   a   cent   to 

spend. 

"  My  watch  is  at  my  uncle's ;   my  landlord  isn't  paid  ; 
And  as  for  writing  home  for  more,  I  really  am  afraid. 
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No,  no,  I'll  stay  at  home  and  read  for  my  exams,  at 

Yale, 
They're  due  in  just  a  fortnight,  and  I'd  rather  die  than 

fail." 


SEEING  LONDON. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  way  to  see  London 
is  from  the  top  of  a  bus.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are 
at  Victoria  (Station),  and  let  us  take  the  bus  to 
Charing  Cross.  The  fare  for  this  ride  is  only  a  penny, 
and  we  can  see  many  interesting  things  on  the  way. 

Here,  on  our  right,  is  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
and  a  little  farther,  on  the  same  side,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  campanile  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Westminster. 

Here,  facing  a  large  hospital,  is  "Westminster 
Abbey,  which  perhaps  commands  more  veneration  and 
respect  than  any  other  English  building,  because  so 
many  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  are  buried  here, 
such  as  Darwin  the  scientist,  Dickens  the  novelist, 
Gladstone  the  statesman,  and  Tennyson  the  poet. 
There  is  also  a  "  Poet's  Corner "  here  which  contains 
monuments  to  all  our  poets  from  Chaucer  onwards. 
But  some  of  our  greatest  men  are  not  buried  here ; 
for  instance,  Shakespeare,  who  is  buried  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  Wellington,  who  lies  in  St.  Paul's. 

Just  across  the  way  from  the  Abbey,  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  are  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  may  be  visited  on  Fridays  if  Parlia- 
ment is  not  sitting.  There  is  actually  only  one 
building,  but  it  is  called  "  the  Houses  "  because  it  is 
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divided  into  two  chambers — the  Commous,  who  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  the  Lords,  who  represent  the 
aristocracy,  most  of  whom  are  large  landowners, 
though  the  title  and  privileges  of  a  peer  (which  are 
hereditary)  are  sometimes  bestowed  on  distinguished 
persons  for  their  services  to  the  nation,  as  in  the  cases 


Fhoto.  F.  Frith  £  Co. 


Westminster  Abbey. 


of  Lord  Nelson  the  great  admiral.  Lord  Tennyson  the 
great  poet,  and  Lord  Kelvin  the  great  scientist. 

The  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  also  sit  in 
the  latter  chamber,  without  the  consent  of  which  no 
Bill  can  become  law  unless  it  is  one  exclusively  deal- 
ing with  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  money. 
The  members  of  the  Government  are  paid  for  their 
services.  Those  not  in  office  and  those  in  opposition 
receive  £400  per  annum  for  their  services. 
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The  big  clock  -  tower  is  always  known  as  "  liig 
Ben."  Just  beyond  it  is  Westminster  Bridge,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  is  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  which  attends, 
free  of  cost,  to  thousands  of  suffering  invalids  every 
year. 


rhoto.  F.  frith  .f  t 


Houses  of  Parliament. 


Here  we  turn  to  the  left  down  Whitehall,  which  is 
so  called  from  the  former  royal  palace  of  Whitehall 
which  is  half-way  down  the  street.  Here  you  see  the 
offices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  War  Office,  and 
many  other  important  departments  of  the  Government. 
On  your  left  is  Downing  Street,  which  contains  the 
official  residence  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Another  minute  and  we  are  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
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from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  tall  column  to  the 
memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  surrounded  by  four 
colossal  lions.  There  are  also  many  statues  here  and 
some  fountains,  behind  which  is  the  National  Gallery, 
which  contains  masterpieces  by  the  painters  of  every 
school. 

Having  passed  along  the  side  of  the  Square,  we  are 
at  Charing  Cross,  where  we  alight. 


At  the  Eestaueant. 

"  What  will  you  have,  sir  ?  chop  or  steak, 
Or  cutlets  served  with  mushroom  sauce  ? " 

"  I'll  first  have  soup,  and  then  some  hake 
Will  suit  me  for  my  second  course." 

"  What  will  you  drink  ?  "   "  Chianti,  please. 
And  coft'ee  when  tlie  meal  is  done. 

And — waiter! — order  duck  and  peas." 

"  Yes,  sir  -r-r-r  !     Duck  and  peas  for  one  !  " 


A  LETTER  HOME. 

Anderton's  Hotel, 

Fleet  Street,  E.G., 

\2th  Juhj  '08. 

My  dear  Jean, 

My  present  lodgings  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  London  newspaper  world,  Fleet  Street  being  full 
of  the  offices  of  the  great  London  dailies.  The  most 
important  of  the  provincial  papers  are  also  repre- 
sented here,  while  the  neighbouring  courts  are   full  of 
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printing     establishments,    in    which     tlie     machinery 
roars  all  day  long. 

Fleet  Street,  as  its  name  implies,  is  quite  near  the 
river,  with  which  it  runs  parallel,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Strand,  the  juncture  being  marked  by  a  statue 
of  Gladstone.      At   the   other  end  is  Ludgate  Circus, 


St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


Photo.  F.  Frith  <t  Co. 


beyond  which  rises  the  majestic  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral — so  you  see  that  I  am  quite  in  the  heart  of 
the  city. 

The  traffic  is  very  dense,  and  there  would  often  be 
accidents  were  it  not  for  the  policeman  who  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  crossways  and  controls  it  by  lifting 
or  letting  fall  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  stop  or  to  move 
on.  All  the  drivers  yield  unquestioning  obedience  to 
him,  and  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  pedestrians 
were  it  not  so. 
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This  morning,  on  quitting  the  hotel,  I  turned  to 
the  right  down  the  street,  until  I  came  to  Chancery 
Lane,  which  runs  into  Fleet  Street,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Law  Courts. 

Here  I  turned  again  to  the  right,  and,  keeping 
straight  on,  arrived   in    Holborn,  where    I    was    very 


Photo.  F.  Frith  &  Co. 
Thk  Law  Courts  and  Fleet  Street. 


much  interested  to  observe  an  old  half-timber  house 
called  "  Staple  Inn,"  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
up-to-date  surroundings.  Here  I  jumped  onto  a 
passing  bus,  which  took  me,  by  way  of  Oxford  Street, 
to  the  Marble  Arch,  which  is  the  chief  entrance  to 
Hyde  Park.  There  I  admired  the  fine  old  trees,  and 
saw  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  riding  in  Eotten 
Eow. 

But  I  have  still  so  much  to  see  and  my  time  is  so 
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short  tliat  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  postpone  the  full 
recital  of  my  adventures  until  our  next  meeting. 
Give  my  love  to  all,  and  accept  the  same  from 
Your  affectionate  brother, 

Victor  Beauvois. 


At  the  Barber's. 


'*  Hair  cut,  sir  ?  "  the  barber  said. 

"  No,  shave,"  said  Brown,  and  took  his  seat. 
And  then,  all  lazily  outspread, 

The  barber  wrapped  him  in  a  sheet. 

The  razor  slid  along  the  strop ; 

The  lather  slid  along  his  cheek ; 
And  soon  he  woke  without  the  crop 

That  there  had  grown  for  half  a  week. 


THE  CONDITIONAL  MOOD. 

The  Conditional  Mood  may  be  introduced  by 
omitting  if  and  placing  the  Verb  before  its  subject,  e.g. : 

It  would  be  very  dangerous  for  pedestrians,  were  it  not 
so  (p.  107). 

I  should  feel  inclined  to  envy  you,  were  it  not  that  I 
am  enjoying  myself  equally  well  here  (p.  67). 

These  are  equivalent  to  : 

It  would  be  very  dangerous  for  pedestrians,  if  it  Avere 
not  so. 

I  should  feel  inclined  to  envy  you,  if  it  were  not  that 
I  am  enjoying  myself  equally  well  here. 

(N.B. — This  change  is  rarely  made  in  speaking.) 
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EXEKCISE    XXX. 
(Convert  the  following  sentences  as  explained  above.) 

1.  He  would  visit  London,  if  he  had  enough  money. 

2.  If  we  were  in  England,  we  should  soon  leai'n  English. 

3.  You  Avould  speak  better,  if  you  Avere  more  confident. 

4.  If  you  should  see  him,  tell  him  that  I  am  waiting 

for  him. 

5.  If  the  ground  were  not  so  wet,  we  might  play  foot- 

ball. 

6.  He  would   soon   learn   to   swim,  if   he   were   not   so 

timid. 

7.  People  would  like  him  better,  if  he  wei-e  not  so  vain. 

8.  I  should  not  have  blamed  you,  if  I  had  known  what 

you  now  tell  me. 


SPEAKING  AND  WRITING. 

There  are  various  forms  of  expressing  the  same 
thing,  but  written  and  spoken  forms  must  not  be 
confused. 

Written. 

Affirmcdive  He  has  written  his  exercise. 
Has  he  written  his  exercise  ? 
Has  he  not  \vritteu  his  exercise  ? 


Iiiterrogatim 


Negative  He  has  not  written  his  exercise. 


Spoken. 

Affirmative  He's  written  his  exercise. 

r  Has  he  written  his  exercise  ? 

Interrogative  \  Hasn't  he  written  his  exercise  ? 

[  He's  written  his  exercise,  hasn't  he  ? 

Negative  He  hasn't  written  his  exercise. 
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N.B. — An  Affirmative  contraction  cannot  stand  alone,  e.g. : 
Question  :  I'm  English,  am  I  not  ? 
Answer  :  Yes,  you  are. 

N.B. — In  this  form  of  question,  the  Interrogative  form 
must  agree  in  number  and  person  with  the  preceding 
Affirmative,  e.g. : 

You  speak  English,  don't  you  ? 

He  plays  football,  doesn't  he  ? 

They're  French,  aren't  they  ? 

It's  raining,  isn't  it  ? 

We've  won  the  match,  haven't  we  ? 

They'd  been  to  Berlin,  hadn't  they  ? 

You'll  come  to  see  me,  won't  you  ? 

She'd  sing  for  us,  wouldn't  she  ? 

Conversely,  if  the  Affirmative  is  in  Negative  form, 
the  following  Interrogative  omits  not,  e.g. : 
You're  not  hurt,  are  you  ? 
He's  not  Italian,  is  he  ? 
They're  not  lazy,  are  they  ? 
He  can't  swim,  can  he  ? 
You're  not  going,  are  you  ? 
We're  not  late,  are  we  ? 
The  train  hasn't  gone,  has  it  ? 
I'm  not  mistaken,  am  I  ? 

The  above  sentences  should  be  modified  according 
to  the  examples  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

A  FEW  MISTAKES  CORRECTED. 

WiLHELM.  Hullo,  Jim  !      You're  just  the  man  I'm 
looking  for. 

Jim.  Why,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 
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WiLHELM.  Well,  if  it  won't  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,  I  should  like  you  to  explain  a  few  of  the 
corrections  which  the  teacher  has  made  in  my  last 
exercise. 

Jim.  All  right.     Let  me  have  a  look  at  it. 

WiLHELM.  You'll  see  them  quickly  enough,  as  they 
are  all  marked  in  red  ink. 

Jim.  Ah,  mostly  spelling  mistakes,  I  see.  You 
have  forgotten  that  well  and  all,  when  used  as  pre- 
fixes to  other  words,  drop  one  1.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  full  when  used  as  a  suffix.  I  see  you  liave 
written  welcome,  always,  and  useful  each  with  two 
I's  instead  of  one. 

WiLHELM.  Thanks,  I  must  try  to  remember  that. 

Jim.  And,  here,  I  see  that  you've  got  into  diffi- 
culties over  geographical  names. 

WiLHELM.  Yes.  When  do  you  say  the  Ijefore 
them  ? 

Jim.  Only  before  the  names  of  rivers,  or  when  a 
particular  group  or  district  is  specified  under  a  general 
term,  such  as  The  Apennines,  The  Channel  Islands, 
or  The  Black  Country. 

WiLHELM.  The  Black  Country  ?     What  is  that  ? 

Jim.  Why,  the  districts  where  coal  is  found.  In 
your  exercise  you  have  written  "  where  man  finds 
coal."  That  does  sound  funny !  You  must  always 
use  the  Passive  in  such  cases. 

WiLHELM.  But  why  has  the  teacher  crossed  out 
citys  and  left  valleys  ? 

Jim.  Because  the  plural  of  city  is  cities.  All 
words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change 
y  into  i  before  additional  letters,  except  the  possessive  s. 
Don't  you  remember  "  happiness  "  and  "  beautiful  "  ? 
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WiLHELM.  Yes,  I  remember  these  little  rules  at 
once  when  you  remind  me  of  them,  but  they  always 
slip  my  memory  when  I'm  writing. 

Jim.  But  the  y  of  valley  is  not  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  so  that  it  remains  unchanged  in  the  plural. 

WiLHELM.  And,  now,  I  can't  understand  why  this 
sentence  is  wrong.  Let  me  see.  Where  is  it  ?  Ah, 
there  !     "  The  people  is  very  industrious." 

Jim.  Well,  it  is  not  really  wrong.  But  people, 
though  singular  in  form,  always  takes  a  plural  verb, 
and  is  referred  to  by  plural  pronouns.  For  instance, 
you  may  say  of  the  Welsh,  "  The  people,  following  their 
natural  bent  for  music,  hold  festivals  of  song  every  year." 

WiLHEi;M.  What  does  bent  mean  ? 

Jim.  Inclination.  It  is  from  the  verb  to  bend. 
You  will  notice  that,  though  people  in  form  is 
singular,  their  and  hold  are  plural. 

WiLHELM.   I  must  never  say  peoples  then  ? 

Jim.  No ;  unless  you  are  speaking  of  all  the 
peoples,  i.e.  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  words  money,  furniture,  luggage,  information, 
and  several  more,  though  these  take  a  singular  verb. 

WiLHELM.  And  why  can't  I  say  that  "  Lancashire 
is  an  industrious  county  "  ? 

Jim.  You  can  say  so ;  but  I'm  sure  it  is  not  what 
you  mean.  Industrious  denotes  personal  action,  and 
is  hardly  appropriate  in  speaking  of  a  county.  You 
can  say,  "  The  people  of  Lancashire  are  industrious." 
But  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  "  Lancashire  is  an 
industrial  county,"  i.e.  occupied  with  manufactures. 

WiLHELM.  You're  quite  right.  That's  just  what  I 
mean,  and  I  now  see  the  difference  quite  plainly. 
Thanks  so  much.      It's  very  good  of  you  to  take  so 

J 
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much  trouble.      I'm  afraid  I  sometimes  bore  you  with 
my  endless  questions. 

Jim.  Oh,  not  at  all.     Besides,  I  worry  you  just  as 
much  over  my  German. 


THE  BANK. 

If  you  have  more  money  than  you  need  for 
immediate  use,  you  put  it  in  a  bank.  When  you 
open  your  account  the  bank  gives  you  a  pass-book, 
which  should  be  returned  at  least  once  a  year  to  be 
balanced,  i.e.  all  the  sums  paid  in  or  drawn  out  are 
entered  in  it,  the  former  on  the  credit  side  and  the 
latter  on  the  debit  side, 

A  bank  account  is  very  useful,  as  it  enables  you 
to  pay  money  to  people  by  cheque,  i.e.  by  writing  an 
order  to  your  bankers,  which  must  be  paid  on  presenta- 
tion to  them.  Thus  you  can  pay  people  at  a  distance 
without  troubling  about  the  actual  coin. 

But  when  you  send  a  cheque  by  post  it  is  advis- 
able to  cross  it,  i.e.  to  draw  two  parallel  lines  across 
it,  between  which  you  write  &  Co.  This  ensures  that 
it  will  be  paid  only  through  a  banking  account,  and  in 
this  way  the  negotiator  is  known. 

A  cheque  made  out  to  J.  Smith  or  order  requires 
only  the  signature  of  the  payee  on  tlie  back  (called 
the  endorsement)  to  be  immediately  payable  (vmless 
post-dated),  and  a  dishonest  person  obtaining  a  cheque 
not  crossed  might  forge  the  name  of  the  payee  and  so 
obtain  the  money. 

If  the  cheque  be  made  out  to  J.  Smith  or  bearer,  it 
is  payable  to  any  one  without  endorsement,  but  the 
effect  of  crossing  it  is  the  same. 
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If  the  cheque  is  crossed  with  the  name  of  a  particular 
bank,  it  can  only  be  paid  through  that  bank  and  no 
other.      This  provides  an  additional  safeguard. 
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A  Cheque. 

A  cheque  marked  "  not  negotiable  "  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  paid  to  any  one  but  the  person 
named  on  the  front. 
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A  Cheque,  crossed  axd  filled  in 


Providing  the  cheque  is  not  marked  "  not  negoti- 
able "  the  payee  may  make  it  payable  to  a  second 
party  by  endorsing  it  as  follows : 
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Pay  Smith  &  Sons  or  order. — John  Jones. 

In  that  case  the  cheque  must  bear  the  endorsement 
of  Smith  &  Sons  also  before  it  can  be  paid  l)y  the 
bank  upon  whom  it  is  drawn. 

An  endorsement  should  always  tally  exactly  with 
the  name  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  cheque,  and  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss  should  never  be  prefixed  to  a  signature. 
Any  alterations  in  the  date  or  the  amount  of  a  cheque 
render  it  invalid,  unless  initialled  by  the  drawer. 

When  a  cheque  is  returned  unpaid  and  marked 
E/D  (Refer  to  Drawer),  it  is  an  intimation  that  the 
bank  is  unable  to  pay  it,  the  most  usual  explanation 
being  that  there  is  no  more  money  in  the  account 

The  banks  adjust  their  various  claims  on  each 
other  by  means  of  the  Clearing  House.  Tliis  is  a 
large  central  office  which  credits  or  debits  each  of  its 
members  according  to  each  day's  transactions,  and 
thus  obviates  the  necessity  of  each  bank  making,  a 
separate  settlement  with  each  other  bank  on  whose 
behalf  it  has  received  or  paid  money.  The  business 
of  banking  is  thus  enormously  simplified. 

Money  deposited  in  banks  receives  interest,  which 
is  reckoned  at  so  much  for  every  hundred  pounds,  or 
per  cent  as  it  is  generally  called. 

The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes  which  are 
printed  in  black  on  thin,  crisp  white  paper,  for  the 
value  of  £5  and  upwards,  and  these  are  generally 
negotiable  like  coins  of  the  realm,  though  shop- 
keepers and  others  are  not  obliged  to  receive  them, 
and  they  may  sometimes  be  refused  in  country  districts 
where  opportunities  of  cashing  them  are  rare. 
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Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 

Can  never  stand  alone. 
Always  remember  this, 

Or  else  a  lack  of  tone 
Will  mark  you.      When  you  s])eak, 

Say,  "  Yes,  Sir,"  or  "  No,  Madam," 
Or  "  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Peek  " — 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Adam." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

1.  APPLYING  FOR  A  TESTIMONIAL. 

29  Stanley  Egad,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 
17th  March  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  I  am  trying  to  obtain  a  position  as 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Traffic  Superintendent  of 
the  Great  Northern  Eailway  Co.,  I  should  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  my 
application  your  support  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
testifying  to  my  diligence  and  good  conduct  while  a 
pupil  of  your  school. 

Hoping  that  you   will  see  your  way  to  grant  my 
request,  and  apologizing  for  thus  troubling  you, 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

George  W.  Armstrong. 

Wm.  Barnes,  Esq,,^  M.A., 
The  Modern  School,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


^  Esq. — an  abbreviation  for  Esquire — is  a  complimentary  form 
of  address,  formerly  accorded  to  a  strictly  chosen  few,  but  now  placed 
after  the  name  of  almost  every  one  above  the  class  of  a  labourer. 
When  Esq.  is  placed  after  a  name,  Mr.  must  not  precede  it. 
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The  Modern  School,  Forest  Hill,  S.E., 
I8(/i,  March  1908. 

Dear  Armstrong, 

I  send  you  herewith  the  testimonial  desired. 
It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  thus  able  to  help 
one  of  our  old  pupils,  whose  future  career  will,  I  trust, 
reflect  credit  alike  on  liimself  and  his  old  school. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Barnes. 


I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  diligence 
and  good  conduct  of  George  W.  Armstrong,  who  was 
for  2^  years  a  pupil  in  this  school. 

On  leaving  he  had  obtained  a  good  position  in 
the  6th  Form,  displaying  quite  unusual  ability  in 
mathematics  and  modern  languages. 

He  was  Chairman  of  our  Debating  Society,  and  in 
all  respects  a  very  steady  fellow,  who  commanded  and 
fully  deserved  the  respect  of  his  companions. 

I  venture  to  promise  a  successful  career  for  him, 
and  should  consider  those  persons  fortunate  into  whose 
service  he  may  enter. 

Wm.  Barnes,  Headmaster, 
The  Modern  School,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


29  Stanley  Road, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 

19th  March  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  very 
generous  and  flattering  terms  of  the  testimonial  so 
kindly  sent  in  response  to  my  request. 
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I    hope   that  my  future  conduct  may  prove  that 
your  confidence  in  me  is  not  misplaced. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  grateful  and  obliged 

George  W.  Armstrong. 

"\Vm.  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Tlie  Modern  School,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


2.  APPLYING  FOR  A  SITUATION. 

A  firm  of  rubber  merchants  require  a  correspondent 
for  their  London  office.  Must  know  French,  German, 
and  English. 

Send  fullest  particulars  to  D.  24,  Daily  Telegraph. 


67  Wheatfield  Road,  Lewisham, 
bth  September  1908. 

Gentlemen,-^ 

I  beg  to  apply  herewith  for  the  position 
of  correspondent  advertised  in  to-day's  issue  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

I  am  23  years  of  age,  single,  and  have  just  returned 
from  Hamburg,  where  I  spent  a  year  in  the  office  of  a 
cocoa  importer,  a  copy  of  whose  testimonial  is  herewith 
enclosed.  Previous  to  this  I  spent  three  months  in 
Paris,  and  am  fully  confident  of  my  ability  to  corre- 
spond in  the  three  languages  required. 

I  enclose  also  copy  of  testimonial  from  the  liead- 

^  The  singular — "gentleman  " — is  never  used  as  a  form  of  address. 
either  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 
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master  of  my  last  school,  and  am  permitted  to  refer 
you  to  the  following  gentlemen : 

James  W.  Chandler,  Esq., 

Secretary,  The  London  Salvage  Corporation, 

27  Billiter  Street,'E.C. 

Eonald  M.  Fergusson,  Esq., 

Managing  Director, 

The  West  Surrey  Banking  Company, 

35  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

in  support  of  my  character  and  ability. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  any  further  information 
you  may  require ;  and,  assuring  you  of  my  ready 
adaptability  in  case  of  appointment  and  strictest 
attention  to  your  interests, 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  obediently, 

William  D.  Barrett. 

2  enclosures. 
D.  24,  Daily  Telegraph. 


6  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W., 
16^/i,  September  1908. 

Dear  Sir, 

We   hereby  confirm    the  verbal  agreement 
made  at  our  interview  on  Thursday  last. 

We  appoint  you  our  correspondent,  one  month's 
notice  on  either  side  being  required  to  terminate  the 
engagement. 

Your  salary  will  be  at  the  rate  of  £120  per 
annum,  which  will  be  raised  to  £150  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  provided  that  we  are  satisfied  with  your 
work. 
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Your  duties  will  begin  on  1st  October  next,  and 
you  will  be  entitled  to  two  weeks'  annual  leave,  besides 
the  usual  public  holidays. 

Trusting  that  you  are  prepared  to  do  your  utmost 
for  us, 

We  are, 

Yours  faithfully. 

The  Congo  Eubber  Co., 
per  W.  G.  Shaw,  Manager. 


67  Wheatfield  Road,  Lewisham, 
11  th  September  1908. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  kind  favour  of 
yesterday,  confirming  my  appointment  as  corre- 
spondent in  your  office  at  a  salary  of  £120  per 
annum,  dating  from  1st  October  next,  the  engagement 
to  be  terminable  at  a  month's  notice  on  either  side, 
and  the  salary  to  be  raised  to  £150  on  my  completing 
a  year's  service  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  hope  to  prove  that  your  confidence  in  my  ability 
is  not  misplaced,  and  that  my  services  are  worth  the 
recompense  wdiich  you  are  good  enough  to  promise  me. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  Sirs, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

William  D.  Barrett. 

The  Congo  Eubber  Co., 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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3.  CATALOGUES  ASKED  FOR  AND  SUPPLIED, 

EXTKACT    FROM    ADVERTISEMENT. 

Eastlake  and  Collier,  Ltd.,  23  Tottenham  Court 
Eoad,  W.,  will  send  catalogues  and  estimates  for 
complete  house  furnishing,  post  free,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  post  card. 


Via  Cavour  27,  Florence,  Italy, 
9th  September  1908. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would 
kindly  send  me  your  illustrated  catalogues  to  the 
above  address,  as  offered  in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Times  Weekly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wm.  Weaver. 


EASTLAKE    AND    COLLIEE,    LTD. 

23  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
12</i,  November  1908. 
Wm.  Weaver,  Esq., 

Via  Cavour  27,  Florence,  Italy. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  requested,  we  have  pleasure  in  for- 
warding you,  under  separate  cover,  to-day,  a  copy  of 
our  general  catalogue  and  booklet  The  Home,  which 
we  trust  will  interest  you. 

We  would  respectfully  point  out  that  our  terms 
are  net,  cash  before  shipment,  which  is  usual  with 
export  orders,  packing  extra  at  the  rate  of  7|-  %  on 
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orders    amounting    to    £50    and    upwards,    including 
delivery  f.o.b.^  steamer  London. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information,  we  should 
be  happy  to  assist  you  on  receipt  of  definite  particulars. 
Assuring  you  of  our  attention, 
We  are. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Eastlake  and  Collier,  Ltd. 


EASTLAKE    AND    COLLIER,    LTD. 

Economy  and  Eefinement  applied  to  everything  for 
the  Furnishing  and  Equipment  of  the  Home. 

23  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W., 
nth  December  1908. 
Wm.  Weaver,  Esq., 

Via  Cavour  27,  Florence,  Italy. 
Sir, 

Reverting  to  our  former  letter,  we  shall 
he  glad  to  learn  whether  the  catalogues  submitted 
have  been  serviceable  in  any  way,  as  we  are  anxious 
to  meet  your  requirements,  and  would  gladly  send 
further  designs  and  particulars  quite  free  of  cost. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly 
reply  by  an  early  post  saying  whether  we  may  assist 
you  further. 

No  obligation  whatever  is  involved. 
Awaiting  your  reply. 
We  are.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

Eastlake  and  Collier,  Ltd. 

^  F.o.b.  =free  on  board. 
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EASTLAKE    AND    COLLIER,    LTD. 

Economy  and  Refinement  applied  to  everything  for 
the  Furnishing  and  Equipment  of  the  Home. 

23  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  W., 
1 5th  December  1908. 
Mr.  Wm.  Weaver, 

Via  Cavour  27,  Florence,  Italy. 

Sir, 

Having  recently  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
you  a  copy  of  our  General  Catalogue,  which,  however, 
did  not  contain  illustrations  of  Bedroom  and  other  Furni- 
ture, and  having  since  received  these  from  the  printers, 
we  are  now  glad  to  send  them  on  to  you,  thereby 
completing  the  catalogue. 

The  delay,  we  hope,  has  not  inconvenienced  you, 
and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  hear  whether  the 
illustrations  now  meet  with  your  requirements.  Manu- 
facturing in  great  quantities  at  our  factories,  we  are 
able  to  sell  at  extremely  low  prices,  giving  value  such 
as  would  be  impossible  if  we  were  entirely  dependent 
on  outside  sources  of  production.  This  also  enables 
us  to  show  an  immense  variety  of  goods  for  you  to 
select  from,  and  affords  you  the  greatest  facility  for 
the  complete  furnishing  of  the  home. 

Enclosed   herewith   is   an  envelope.      May  we   be 

favoured  with  a  reply  stating  whether  these  catalogues 

meet  your  requirements,  and  if  we  can  be  of  further 

service  ?  ,,. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

Eastlake  and  Collier,  Ltd. 
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Via  BELLA  Bella  Donna  28, 

Rome,  Italy, 

20th  December  1908. 

Messrs.  Eastlake  and  Collier,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs, 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  catalogues  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Florence,  whence  I  first 
wrote  you. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  since  writing,  I  have  accepted 
a  travelling  engagement  which  precludes  all  immediate 
possibility  of  my  furnishing  a  permanent  home  and 
obliges  me  to  forego,  for  the  present,  the  excellent 
advantages  which  you  offer. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Weaver. 


In  speaking  or  in  writing  in  response  to  a  request, 
Don't  say  "  I'll  do  my  possible,"  but  say  "  I'll  do  my 
best." 
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4.  QUOTATION  FOR  FORWARDING  A  HAMPER. 

Telegraphic  Address —  Telephone — 

Hurry,  London.  No.  1727  &  1728  (Holborn). 

THOS.  KITCHENEE  &  SON, 
Tourist,  Steamship  &  Forwarding  Agents,  Bankers,  etc. 


Clikf  Offlce — Ludgate  Hill. 

London,  E.G., 
20i/i,  March  1908. 

In  writing  or  telegraphing  quote  this  reference — K.  54. 

Shipping  and  Forwarding  Dept. 

Wm.  Hunter,  Esq., 

Ptue  du  Miroir  27, 
Rouen,  France. 

Sir, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the 
19tli  inst.,  and  beg  to  inform  you  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  undertake  the  forwarding  of  the  hamper  not 
exceeding  59  kilogs,  from  Wigan  to  Eouen,  inclusive, 
for  15  s.  by  Petite  Vitesse,  average  time  in  transit  about 
8  days. 

As  all  goods  are  forwarded  at  owner's  risk,  we 
strongly  recommend  insurance,  the  rate  being  5s. 
per  cent,  minimum  6d.,  covering  all  risks  in  transit, 
subject  to  the  conditions  on  the  attached  declaration 
form. 

Should  you  avail  yourself  of  our  services,  kindly 
send  us  full  particulars  on  the  above-mentioned  form, 
also  Delivery  Order  on  the  sender  at  Wigan. 
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Key    is    required    for    Customs    clearance    if    tlie 
jainper  is  locked. 

Yours  truly, 

Thos.  Kitchener  &  Sof, 
per  M.  C. 
End.  1 


5.  REQUEST  FOR  QUOTATION  FOR  TWEEDS. 

The  English  House, 

WiENSTRASSE   19,   InNSBRUCK, 
17th  July  1903. 

Messrs.  Seaman  &  Grove, 

17  Clifton  Street,  Bradford. 

Dear  Sirs, 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
quote  us  your  best  price  for  Scotch  Tweeds  of  the  first 
quality  for  immediate  delivery,  and  send  samples  of 
the  same. 

The  material,  though  heavy,  should  be  light  in 
colour,  as  it  is  meant  for  wearing  during  the  shooting 
season  in  the  early  autumn. 

We  do  a  large  business  in  suits  of  this  material ; 
and,  if  prices  and  patterns  are  satisfactory,  you  may 
count  on  regular  orders. 

Yours  faithfully, 

The  English  House, 
per  Wm.  Blackmoke. 
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6.  REQUEST  FOR  QUOTATION  FOR  PIANO-CASES. 

42  Market  Street,  Manchester, 
I8th  July  1904. 

Messrs.  Cathcart  &  Warren, 

27  Smitlison's  Row,  Blackburn. 

Dear  Sirs, 

Will  you  kindly  quote  us  for  the  supply 
of:  72  piano-cases  in  accordance  ivith  the  follonjing 
specijlcation  ? 

Cases    to   be    of    rosewood    of   ^"   thickness,  best 

quality,  polished,  length  6'   2".      The  lid  to  be  6'  5" 

X  1'  8"  over  all,  1"  to  project  all  round  as  per  sketch 

enclosed.      Delivery    to    be  made    by    March   6  th   at 

Manchester. 

Penalty  for  non-delivery  to  be  reckoned  at  2  ^  of 
complete  cost  for  each  week  of  delay. 

Yoiirs  fciithfully. 

The  Simplex  Piano  Co., 
per  W.  Stevens,  Manager. 
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7.  LETTER  REPLYING  TO  COMPLAINT  AS 
TO  TERMS. 

27  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool, 
3rd  March  1902. 

J\Ir.  Alfred  Lindstrom, 
Lorentzgatan  26, 

Malmo,  Sweden. 

Dear  Sir, 

Eeferriug  to  your  letter  of  28  th  ult. 
comparing  the  discount  we  offer  with  that  custon^ary 
in  your  country,  we  beg  to  point  out  the  difference  in 
the  extent  of  trade  done. 

If  we  could  count  on  a  regular  trade  in  gross 
quantities,  we  might  venture  to  make  further  concessions; 
hut,  on  the  present  small  orders,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  extend  either  the  time  of  payment  or  the  discount. 

The  cost  of  carriage  which  we  have  to  pay  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

We  have,  moreover,  to  make  our  terms  rigid  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  difficulty  entailed  in  re- 
covering bad  debts  in  a  foreign  country. 

Could  you  promise  us  regular  monthly  orders  of 
not  less  than  one  gross,  carriage  forward,  we  should 
be  glad  to  extend  the  discount  to  5  °/  on  monthly 
settlements- 

Yours  faithfully. 

King  &  Meadows, 
p.p.  J.  B.  G. 

K 
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8.   CIRCULAR  LETTER  DRAWING  ATTENTION 
TO  WINES. 

CUTLER  &  SOUTHGATE, 
The  Valley  Vineyards. 

Est.  1872. 

Bordeaux,  France, 
1 5th  May  1903. 
Messrs.  Eedman  &  Brown, 

27  St.  Martin's  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Dear  Sirs, 

We  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  our  new 
season  wines,  which  are  now  ready  for  shipment. 

The  vintage  of  the  past  season  has  been  of  ex- 
ceptional quality,  and  the  abundance  of  grapes,  combined 
with  tlie  special  facilities  which  we  enjoy,  enable  us 
to  offer  these  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 

We  can  specially  recommend  our  "  Bouquet  Eoyal  " 
as  a  light  wine  of  the  richest  flavour  such  as  cannot 
be  offered  at  so  low  a  price  elsewhere ;  it  being 
the  product  of  many  years  of  expert  grafting  and 
cultivation. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  a  sample  selection  on 
hearing  from  you.  Hoping  to  be  favoured  with  your 
esteemed  orders,  and  assuring  you  of  our  prompt 
attention  at  all  times. 

We  are.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully. 

Cutler  &  Southgate, 
p.p.  J.  0.  D. 
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9.  PROPOSED  EXCHANGE  OF  PUPILS  DURING 
HOLIDAYS. 

The  Commercial  Institute,  Lille, 
1th  June  1902. 

The  Principal, 

Churchtown  School, 
Southport. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you 
on  the  suggestion  of  our  English  master,  Mr.  Carter, 
who  believes  that  you  may  have  pujDils  who  desire  to 
spend  their  holidays  in  a  French-speaking  country ; 
and  as  we  also  have  students  who  want  a  similar 
opportunity  of  improving  their  English,  we  are  in 
hopes  that  a  mutually  satisfactory  exchange  of  homes 
during  August  may  be  arranged. 

We  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  descriptive  article 
which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  our  town,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  fuller  particulars  on  hearing 
that  you  are  willing  to  entertain  our  suggestion. 

We  are,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

For  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Lille, 
Carl  Oberman,  Director. 
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Churchtown  School,  Southport, 
lOth  June  1902. 

The  Director, 

The  Commercial  Institute, 
Lille,  France. 

Dear  Sir, 

I    was   glad   to   receive    the   proposal   con- 
tained in  yours  of  the  7th  inst. 

We  are  prepared  to  receive  not  more  than  20 
students  during  the  month  of  August  next. 

Our  town  is  situated  within  half  an  hour  of 
Liverpool  by  rail,  and  is  a  pleasant  ride  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  cycling. 

A  farm  is  attached  to  the  building,  and  this  ensures 
all  our  supplies  being  of  the  best  quality  and  quite  fresh. 

Resident  masters  will  accompany  the  visitors  on 
their  excursions  and  explain  to  them  the  various 
features  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  country. 

You  may  be  sure  that  they  will  hear  only  the  best 
English,  and  that  unremitting  attention  will  be  paid 
to  correcting  their  pronunciation. 

The  best  route  is  via  Harwich  and  Liverpool,  and 
all  visitors  will  be  met  at  the  local  station,  if  we  are 
advised  of  the  hour  of  their  arrival. 

Terms  for  the  month  (including  washing  and  all 
extras),  £6  :  10  s.  each. 

Kindly   let   us   know   if    this    arrangement  meets 
with    your    apj^roval,    and    ask    us    for    any    further 
information  you  may  require. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Henry  W.  Burgess,  Principal. 
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The  CoMMERCiATi  Institute,  Lille, 
I2th  Jtme  '02. 

The  Principal, 

Churclitown  School, 
Soiithport. 

Dear  Sik, 

We  are  much  obliged  for  your  letter  of 
10th  inst.,  and  are  very  glad  that  you  have  fallen  in 
so  readily  with  our  proposal. 

But  you  have  somewhat  misunderstood  us,  our 
project  being  for  our  students  to  be  received  singly 
in  the  homes  of  your  own  scholars,  who  would  in  turn 
visit  our  country  under  similar  conditions. 

We  know  by  experience  only  too  well  that  if  one 
or  two  students  are  together,  the  temptation  to  use 
their  mother -tongue  is  too  great,  and  they  return 
home  having  gained  little  or  nothing  from  their  visit. 
The  only  way  is  to  isolate  each  pupil  among  people 
speaking  English  exclusively. 

Can  you  oblige  us,  therefore,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  parents  who  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  such  an  exchange  as  we  suggest,  so  that  we 
may  put  them  in  direct  communication  with  those  on 
this  side  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

For  the  Commercial  Institute  of  Lille, 
Carl  Oberman,  Director. 
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10.  INVITATION  TO  MEET  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

27   SOMERSBY  EOAD, 

WiTHiNGTON,  Manchester, 
I3th  July  1910. 

My  dear  Thomson, 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  look  in  for 
a  chat  some  evening.  You  will  find  me  at  home  any 
evening  except  Friday. 

May  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  Saturday  next, 
when  our  old  friend  Grayson  has  promised  to  come  ? 

Yours  sincerely, 

Wm.   G.  Dobson. 


11.  LETTER  REGRETTING  INABILITY  TO  ACCEPT 

SAME. 

Adelphi  Hotel,  Liverpool^ 
11th  July  1910. 

My  dear  Dobson, 

I  have  only  just  got  your  kind  letter,  which 
has  been  following  me  from  place  to  place. 

Last  week  I  received  a  hasty  summons  from  head- 
office  ;  and,  on  arriving,  received  orders  to  set  off  at 
once  on  the  circuit  of  one  of  our  oldest  travellers,  who 
died  suddenly  a  month  ago. 

I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  work,  and  visiting  you  on 
Saturday  is,  alas  !  quite  out  of  the  question,  much  as  I 
should  like  to  be  there. 

Give  my  cordial  regards  to  Grayson  and  accept  the 
same  for  yourself,  from 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  Stephen  Thomson. 
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12.   LETTER  EEPROACHING  AN  INTIMATE 
FRIEND  FOR  HIS   LONG  ABSENCE. 

HONETCOMBE  LoDGE, 

St.  John's  Road,  Boscombe, 
3rd  A2)l.  1908. 

My  dear  George, 

You  haven't  been  to  see  me  for  ages. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Let  me  have  a  line  at 
once  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you,  and  that  I  shall  see  you  again  in  a  very  few  days. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  M.  15. 


13.  LETTER  JUSTIFYING  THE  ABSENCE 
COMPLAINED  OF. 

27  Shanklin  Road,  Bournemouth, 
4th  Ai)l.   1908. 

My  dear  Will, 

Don't  heap  reproaches  on  my  poor  head. 

For  the  last  three  weeks  I've  suffered  agonies  from 
toothache,  which  has  nearly  driven  me  crazy.  Last 
Thursday,  in  desperation,  I  went  to  the  dentist,  who 
pulled  out  no  less  than  six — and  good  riddance  to 
them  ! 

Come  and  stay  the  week-end  here,  and  cheer  up 

Your  faithful 

G.  L. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  Present    Participle  is   used   in    the  following 
different  ways  : 

I.  Preceded  by  a  Preposition,  when  it  is  often 
equivalent  to  a  Present  Infinitive  (see  p.  81),  e.g. : 

Shorthand  is  very  useful  for  making"  rough  notes. 
Foothall  is  good  for  developing  the  muscles. 
The  bad  weather  prevented  nie  from  coming. 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  your  reciuest. 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  your  excuses. 
You  can  go  from  London  to   Liverpool  without 
changing. 

II.  Alone,    when    it   is  generally   equivalent  to   a 
Present  Infinitive  or  an  Abstract  Noun  (see  pp.  27 

and  90),  e.ij. : 

I  like  travelling. 

Skating  is  a  fine  form  of  exercise. 

The  rain  has  stopped  falling. 

III.  In  a  phrase  qualifying  or  introducing  the 
principal  sentence  it  has  the  effect  of  because   or 

while,  I'. (J. : 

'Having  been  absent  so  long,  I  cannot 
answer  your  questions. 

Not  hearing  from  you  for  some  time,  I 
supposed  you  were  ill. 

Coming  down  the  street,  1  met  my 
friend. 

Going  from  Calais  to  Dover,  I  was  sea- 
sick. 

When  used  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  Preposition,  e.g. : 

He  ol)tained  forgiveness,  by  acknowledging  his 

fault. 


because 


while 
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On  opening  the  door,  a  l)ir{]  Hew  in. 
IJght  is  oljtaiued  by  turning  on  the  switch. 
In   agreeing  to   your   proposal,   I  accept   no   re- 
sponsil)ility. 

IV.  Immediately  following  a  Substantive,  when 
it  may  be  expressed  by  using  tlie  relative  Pronoun 
and  the  3rd  Person  Singular  or  Plural,  Past  or  Present 
Indicative,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  sentence : 

He  is  the  largest  shipowner  living  in  CJlasgow. 

{i.e.  He  is  tlie  lai-gest  shipowner  who  lives  in 
Glasgow.) 

The  White  .Star  is  a  large  Company  sending  Hners 
to  New  York. 

(The  AVhite  Star  is  a  large  Company  which  sends 
hners  to  New  York.) 

Charles  Dickens  was  once  a  poor  journalist  Strug- 
gling for  a  living. 

(Charles  Dickens  was  once  a  poor  journalist  who 
struggled  for  a  living.) 

A\  As  part  of  a  phrase  immediately  following 
a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  the  Possessive  Case  it  is 
equivalent  to  an  Abstract  Noun,  e.g. : 

Owing  to  the  teacher's  not  turning  up  we  missed 

our  lesson. 
{i.e.  Owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  teacher, 

etc.) 
AVe  could  not  see  because  of  the  light's  going  out. 
{i.e.  We  could  not  see  because  of  the  extinction 

of  the  light.) 
The    uncertain    weather   was    the    reason    of    our 

losing  time. 

{i.e.  The  uncertain  weather  was  the  reason  of  our 

loss  of  time  or  delay.) 

The  above  use  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by 
the  omission  of  the  apostrophe. 
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N.B. — The  above  .sentences  may  be  expressed  according 
to  No.  III.  thus  : 

The  teacher  not  turning"  up,  we  missed  our  lesson. 
The  light  going  out,  we  could  not  see. 
The  weather  being  uncertain,  we  lost  time. 

VI.  When  the  Present  Participle  is  preceded  by 
after,  it  can  generally  be  construed  by  considering  it 
as  a  Past  Participle,  thus : 

After  drinking  he  sat  down. 
After  walking  so  long  he  was  tired. 

In  these  sentences  the  real  meaning  is  after 
having  drunk  and  after  having  walked,  or  consider- 
ing the  participle  as  a  noun — after  his  drink  and  after 
his  walk. 

VII.  The  Present  Indicative  or  Past  Definite  of  a 
verb  is  often  expressed  by  prefixing  its  Present  Parti- 
ciple with  the  Present  Indicative  or  Past  Definite 
of  the  verb  "  to  be."  Thus  I  am  going  and  I  go 
are  both  Present  Indicative.  I  was  going  and  I  went 
are  both  Past  Definite.  But  the  first  form  in  each 
case  always  implies  actual  motion  at  the  moment  of 
speaking  (Present  Indicative)  or  at  the  moment 
referred  to  (Past  Definite),  e.g. : 

I  am  reading  English  at  this  moment. 
He  was  walking  down  the  street  when  the  wind 
blew  his  hat  ofi". 

The  second  form  rather  implies  habit,  e.g. : 

I  go  to  school  every  day. 

I    bathed    every    morning    during    my    stay    at 
Brighton. 

N.B. — You  can  also  say  "I  used  to  bathe"  to  ex- 
press the  Past  Definite,  but  this  usually  refers  to  some 
habit  more  remote  or  no  longer  followed,  e.g.  -. 
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I  used  to  play  football  when  a  boy,  but  now  I  am 

too  old. 
He   used   to   speak   English,    but   has   forgotten 

through  lack  of  practice. 
How  I  used  to  work  before  the  examinations  ! 

The  Participle  form  of  the  Present  Indicative 
[i.e.  I  am  going,  etc.)  is  often  used  in  a  Future  sense 
when  the  deed  foretold  is  imminent  or  assured,  '■.//.  : 

I  am  going  for  my  holidays  at  the  end  of  this 

month. 
He  is  entering  his  father's  office  when  he  leaves 

school. 

Exercise   XXXI. 

(Explain  the  use  of  the  Present  Participle  in  the 
following  sentences.) 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  swim  1 

2.  Acquiring  English  is  not  so  difficult  if  you  liear  it 
spoken  every  day. 

3.  Gardening  is  a  delightful  occupation  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  flowers. 

4.  On  seeing  him,  the  dog  gave  a  glad  bark  of  recog- 
nition. 

5.  After  spending  an  hour  in  the  Avood,  we  returned 
home. 

fi.  Hearing  him  speak  ci[uite  changed  my  idea  of  the 
man. 

7.  The  boy  began  laughing  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
clown. 

8.  I  don't  like  your  way  of  answering  to  my  questions. 

9.  I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  so  much  when  he 
pretended  to  be  ilh 

10.  A  greengrocer  living  in  a  large  town  has  more 
chance  of  succeeding  than  one  in  the  country. 

11.  Hearing  the  door  shut,  I  thought  you  had  gone 
out. 
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12.   On  opening  the  box,  I  found  that  it  contained 
nothing  but  sawdust. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 

Moans  round  with  many  voices. 

Tennyson. 


A  CHANNEL  PASSAGE. 

c/o  Mrs.  Bridge, 

27  Beeston  Avenue,  Dulwich, 

London,  S.E.,  3rd  July  1901. 

My  dear  Parents, 

We  arrived  safely  at  Antwerp  at  5  o'clock, 
and  took  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  biscuits  at  a 
restaurant  near  the  station.  Camilla  then  wanted  to 
take  a  cab  to  the  quay,  but,  as  the  weather  was  fine 
and  we  had  plenty  of  time,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
save  the  expense  by  walking, 

We  were  the  first  passengers  to  go  on  board,  and 
spent  a  long  time  watching  the  shafts  in  the  engine- 
room.  But  we  were  afraid  that  the  smell  and  the 
steam  might  upset  us,  and  though  neither  of  us  has 
ever  been  sea-sick,  we  thought  it  better  to  go  upstairs 
and  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  deck.  At  10  o'clock  we 
turned  into  our  berths  and  slept  soundly  until  7  the 
next  morning. 

As  we  were  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  a  voice 
suddenly  cried,  "  Look  out ! "  and  we  had  only  just 
time  enough  to  duck  our  heads  when  a  huge  wave 
burst  against  the  ship's  bows,  flinging  its  salt  spray 
rioht  across  the  deck.      We  found  dodginy;  the  waves 
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a  most  exciting  game,  and  half  an  hour  later  descended 
to  the  saloon,  where  we  both  ate  a  hearty  breakfast, 
consisting  of  the  usual  eggs  and  bacon  with  cotlee  and 
bread. 

Soon  the  English  coast  began  to  loom  through  the 
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Continental  Mail  Packet  Boat  leaving  Harbour. 


blue  haze  which  lay  on  the  water,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  we  were  passing  the  pier,  near  which  several 
ships  were  anchored. 

From  the  boat  to  the  train  for  London  was  only 
a  step,  and  we  were  soon  comfortably  seated  in  a 
smoking  carriage,  puffing  each  a  fine  cigar  which  we 
had  managed  to  smuggle  past  the  Customs  officers. 

The  sun  was  riding  high  in  the  heavens  when  we 
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reached  London,  after  a  pleasant  journey  through  the 
green  country. 

Mr.  Bridge  kindly  met  us  at  the  station,  and  saw 
us  safely  into  the  train  for  Dulwich,  where  a  cab  was 
waiting  to  take  us  to  our  lodgings. 

We  are  very  comfortable  and  have  already  made 
much  progress  in  speaking — and  still  more  in  under- 
standing— English. 

Hoping  that  all  are  well  at  home,  and  looking 
forward  to  seeing  you  at  the  end  of  this  month, 

We  are, 

Your  very  affectionate  children, 

ACHILLE  AND  CaMILLE  FONTAINE. 

The  Lodgek  Complains. 

Said  Wilhelm  to  his  landlady,  "  These  sheets  are  far 

from  clean." 
Said  she  to  grumbling  AVilhelm,  "  Why,  they're  fit  for 

any  queen." 
"  What  queens  may  like  I  do  not  know,  but  I  prefer 

them  white," 
Said  Wilhelm,  getting  angry,  "  and  I'll  have  fresh  ones 

to-night." 

Now  Wilhelm  liked  his  lodgings — they  were  near  to 

town  and  cheap. 
But  when  he  went  to  bed  at  night  he  couldn't  get  to 

sleep, 
(Perhaps  you'll  guess  the  reason)  so  within  a  week  he 

went 
And  took  another  lodging  in  a  village  out  in  Kent. 
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LLOYD'S. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
Welshman  named  Lloyd  established  a  coffee-house  in 
Tower  Street,  London,  which  was  much  frequented  by 
those  interested  in  shipping.  Merchants  and  sea- 
faring men  met  there  regularly  to  exchange  gossip 
over  a  cup  of  coft'ee  and  a  pipe,  and  the  business 
prospered  so  well  that  a  few  years  later  Lloyd's  was 
removed  to  Lombard  Street,  where  its  prosperity  and 
its  reputation  continued  to  expand,  and  here  in  1696 
was  begun  the  publication  of  Lloyd's  News,  a  budget 
of  maritime  intelligence  now  issued  under  the  name  of 
Lloyd's  List. 

The  name  Lloyd  thus  became  attached  to  an 
association  of  underwriters  formed  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  assistance. 

An  underwriter  is  an  insurer  of  ships,  cargoes,  or 
freights,  and  none  are  admitted  to  membership  of 
Lloyd's  without  depositing  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£5000  as  a  guarantee  of  stability  and  good  faith. 

In  1774  the  Association  removed  to  offices  in  the 
Eoyal  Exchange,  which  it  still  occupies.  It  has 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  report  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  ships,  wrecks,  collisions,  or  other 
casualties.  Its  signal  stations  are  of  great  service  to 
mariners,  enabling  them  to  communicate  or  receive 
news  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  Association  also  appoints  surveyors,  and 
collects  money  on  behalf  of  its  members  in  cases  of 
average  adjustment,  i.e.  the  assessment  of  damage  for 
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loss    of   property   at    sea.      There   are    two    kinds    of 
Average — General  and  Particular. 

General  Average  is  a  contribution  made  by  all 
concerned  for  loss  sustained  deliberately  and  volun- 
tarily for  the  good  of  all.  Particular  Average  is  for 
loss  which  is  unavoidable  and  unforeseen,  and  is  borne 
by  each  individual  owner  to  the  extent  of  his  interest. 


"Adriatic,"  25,000  tons,  White  Star  Line. 
(Reproduced  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Isiiiay,  Imrie  and  Co.) 


In  the  former  case  goods  are  often  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  the  ship,  and  thus  give  it  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  port  in  safety.  This  is  called 
jettison. 

A  "  Captain's  Eegister,"  which  details  the  careers  of 
all  the  master-mariners  in  the  merchant  service,  may 
be  seen  at  Lloyd's. 

"  Lloyd's  Eegister  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  " 
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is  a  separate  organisation  which  was  established  in 
1834  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  other  registers  of 
earlier  foundation. 

Every  ship  registered  is  carefully  surveyed  by  an 
agent  and  classified  as  Al,  100  Al,  95  Al,  90  Al,  and 
so  on,  according  to  its  sea-worthiness.  This  examina- 
tion is  renewed  every  three  or  four  years. 


A  SHIP'S  CREW. 

The  captain,  in  the  first  place,  is  lord  paramount. 
He  stands  no  watch/  comes  and  goes  when  he  pleases, 
and  is  accountable  to  no  one,  and  must  be  obeyed  in 
everything,  without  a  question,  even  from  his  chief 
officer.  He  has  the  power  to  turn  his  officers  off' 
duty,  and  even  to  break  them  and  make  them  do 
duty  as  sailors  in  the  forecastle.''^  Where  there  are 
no  passengers  and  no  supercargo,^  as  in  our  vessel,  he 
has  no  companion  but  his  own  dignity ;  and  no 
pleasures,  unless  he  diff'ers  from  most  of  his  kind,  but 
the  consciousness  of  possessing  supreme  power,  and, 
occasionally,  the  exercise  of  it. 

The  prime  minister,  the  official  organ,  and  the 
active  and  superintending  officer,  is  the  chief  mate. 
He  is  first  lieutenant,  boatswain,*  sailing-master,  and 
quarter- master.^  The  captain  tells  him  what  he 
wishes  to  have  done,  and  leaves  to  him  the  care  of 
overseeing  or  allotting  the  work,  and  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  being  well  done.  The  mate  (as  he 
is  always  called,  par  excellence)  also  keeps  the  log- 
book,^ for  which  he  is  responsible  to  the  owners  and 
insurers,   and    has    the    charge    of    the    stowage,  safe- 

L 
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keeping,  and  delivery  of  the  cargo.  He  is  also,  ex 
officio,  tlie  wit  of  the  crew ;  for  the  captain  does  not 
condescend  to  joke  with  the  men,  and  the  second  mate 
no  one  cares  for,  so  that  when  "  the  mate "  thinks  fit 
to  entertain  "  the  people "  with  a  coarse  joke  or  a 
little  practical  wit,  every  one  feels  bound  to  laugh. 

The  second  mate's  is  proverbially  a  dog's  berth." 
He  is  neither  officer  nor  man.  The  men  do  not 
respect  him  as  an  officer,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  aloft 
to  reef  or  furl  the  top-sails,  and  to  put  his  hands  into 
the  tar  and  slush  ^  with  the  rest.  The  crew  call  him 
the  "  sailor's  waiter,"  as  he  has  to  furnish  them  with 
spun-yard,^  marline,'"'  and  all  other  stuffs  that  they 
need  in  their  work,  and  has  charge  of  the  boatswain's 
locker,^^  which  includes  serving-boards,  marline-spikes,^^ 
etc.  etc.  He  is  expected  by  the  captain  to  maintain  his 
dignity  and  to  enforce  obedience,  and  still  is  kept  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  mate,  and  obliged  to  work 
witli  the  crew.  He  is  one  to  whom  little  is  given, 
and  of  whom  much  is  required.  His  wages  are 
usually  double  those  of  a  common  sailor,  and  he  eats 
and  sleeps  in  the  cabin ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  be  on 
deck  nearly  all  his  time,  and  eats  at  the  second  table, 
that  is,  makes  a  meal  out  of  what  the  captain  and 
chief  mate  leave. 

The  steward  is  the  captain's  servant,  and  has 
charge  of  the  pantry,  from  which  every  one,  even  the 
mate  himself,  is  excluded.  These  distinctions  usually 
find  him  an  enemy  in  the  mate,  who  does  not  like  to 
have  any  one  on  board  who  is  not  entirely  under  his 
control ;  the  crew  do  not  consider  him  as  one  of  their 
number,  so  he  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  captain. 

The  cook  is  the  patron  of  the  crew,  and  those,  who 
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are  in  his  favour  can  get  tlieir  wet  mittens  and 
stockings  dried,  or  light  their  pipes  at  the  galley  ^^  in 
the  night-watch.  These  two  worthies,  together  with 
the  carpenter  and  sailmaker,  if  there  he  one,  stand  no 
watch,  but,  being  employed  all  day,  are  allowed  to 
"  sleep  in  ''  at  night  unless  all  hands  are  called. 

From  Two  Years  lefore  the  Mast. 
By  R  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

NOTES. 

1.  Watch,  a  division  of  time  on  board  a  ship.  There  are 
seven  watches  in  the  day,  reckoning  from  12  o'clock,  five  of 
them  being  four  hours  each,  and  two  of  them  of  two  hours  each, 
called  dog-icatches. 

2.  forecastle,  a  short  raised  deck  in  the  fore-part  of  a  ship, 
under  which,  in  merchant  vessels,  the  sailors  live. 

3.  supercargo,  a  person  who  travels  in  charge  of  the  cargo, 
sometimes  as  salesman. 

4.  boatswain  (pronounced  hos^n  in  nautical  j^arlance),  an  officer 
who  has  charge  of  the  sails,  rigging,  cables,  etc.,  and  who  pipes 
{i.e.  whistles)  to  summon  the  seamen  to  their  work. 

5.  quarter-master,  an  olficer  who  deals  out  the  provisions  to 
the  crew. 

6.  log-book,  the  official  diary  of  the  ship's  voyage. 

7.  berth  here  means  sittiatioti. 

8.  slush  usually  means  liquid  mud,  but  is  u.sed  on  board  ship 
to  denote  grease  used  to  clean  the  brasswork  or  preserve  the 
machinery. 

9.  spun-yard,  a  cord  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  rope-yarns 
twisted  together. 

10.  marline,  a  small  line  of  two  strands  that  is  wound  round 
tlie  thicker  ropes  to  prevent  them  chafing. 

1 1.  locker,  a  wooden  cupboard  or  chest  in  which  stores 
are  kept. 

12.  marline-spike,  a  pointed  iron  rod  with  a  hole  in  one  end, 
used  for  separating  the  strands  of  a  rope. 

13.  galley,  the  ship's  kitchen. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

"  I  say,  Harry,  what's  the  Board  of  Trade  ?  " 

"  It's  a  department  of  the  Government  which  fulfils 
many  useful  functions  in  relation  to  trade.  It  collects 
information  regarding  the  markets  for  British  goods 
abroad,  which  it  publishes  along  with  much  other 
useful  matter  in  its  weekly  Journal." 

"  And  is  that  all  ?  " 

"No.  It  also  holds  inquiries  in  cases  of  disaster 
on  the  railways  or  of  shipwreck  within  British  waters. 
ISTo  captain,  mate,  or  engineer  on  a  merchant  ship  can 
act  without  having  first  secured  the  Board's  certificate, 
which  may  be  endorsed  if  he  proves  himself  negligent 
or  incapable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties." 

"  And  what  about  the  pilots  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  also  are  licensed  by  the  Board.  Emi- 
grants, too,  now  travel  much  more  comfortably,  thanks 
to  its  activities,  for  they  must  be  lodged  and  fed  in 
accordance  with  its  regulations." 

"  And  hasn't  it  any  power  over  the  railway 
companies  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  and  over  the  tramway  companies  too. 
They  can  make  no  bye-laws  without  its  approval,  and 
no  tramway  company  may  start  running  until  its  cars 
and  its  installation  have  satisfied  the  Board's  inspectors 
that  they  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to  public  safety 
and  convenience." 

"Then  I  may  say  that  its  purposes  are  two — to 
encourage  trade  and  to  protect  the  public  ? " 

"  Just  so.  But  I  will  tell  you  more  about  it 
another  day  when  I  liave  more  time." 
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THE  PARISH  COUNCIL. 

In  March  of  each  year  a  notice  is  posted  up  in 
3ach  village  comprised  in  the  Parish  area  calling  a 
Qieeting  for  the  election  of  new  councillors  or  the 
re-election  of  old  ones.  Only  ratepayers  are  qualified 
to  vote  at  this  meeting,  which  generally  takes  place  in 
the  local  schoolroom  or  some  other  large  hall. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  elect  a  chairman,  who 
maintains  order  and  sees  that  the  meeting  is  properly 
conducted.  Some  one  present  will  rise  to  propose 
Mr.  Hall,  and  if  this  nomination  is  seconded  and  no 
other  names  are  proposed,  then  Mr.  Hall  is  duly 
sleeted.  If  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  Workman  are  also 
proposed  and  seconded  as  chairman,  then  a  show  of 
hands  is  necessary  to  see  which  nominee  has  a  majority 
of  supporters  among  those  present. 

Having  chosen  its  chairman,  the  meeting  proceeds 
to  the  election  of  councillors  for  the  coming  year. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  are  read  out  by  the  clerk 
to  the  Council  (who  is  a  permanent  paid  official).  If 
there  are  more  would-be  councillors  than  there  are 
places  to  fill,  then  the  number  of  votes  (or  hands  held 
up)  for  each  candidate  are  counted  by  two  tellers 
nominated  by  the  chairman.  The  clerk  records  the 
result,  and  those  who  receive  the  most  votes  are  elected. 

Objections  are  sometimes  made  to  this  method  of 
procedure,  and,  if  six  persons  protest,  a  new  election 
by  ballot  must  take  place.  This  involves  some 
expense  but  has  many  advantages,  since  it  prevents 
disqualified  persons  from  voting,  and  the  ballot  being 
secret,  people  can  record  their  votes  for  whom  they 
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will  witliout  fear  of  auy  evil  consequences — such  as 
the  loss  of  employment  or  the  estrangement  of  friends. 

A  receiving  officer  (who  is  a  lawyer)  controls  the 
ballot,  and  the  votes  are  made  at  polling  stations  by 
writing  a  cross  against  the  names  of  the  candidates 
preferred.  The  card  thus  marked  is  dropped  into  the 
ballot-box  to  be  counted  along  with  the  others  at  the 
close  of  the  poll. 

The  Council  must  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  each  meeting  is  to  read 
over  and  approve  the  minutes  of  the  last.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  chairman  signs  them,  and  the 
members  proceed  to  consider  such  questions  as  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  recreation  ground,  the  re- 
pairing of  fences,  or  the  letting  of  common  land  for 
grazing.  Sometimes  tenders  are  invited  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  clerk  is  instructed  to  draw  up 
forms  of  specification  for  the  contractors. 


AN  ANECDOTE. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends, 
on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went 
to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for  children,  and  being 
charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  met,  by 
the  way,  in  tlie  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily 
offered  and  gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came 
home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house,  much 
pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family. 

My  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins,  understanding 
the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four 
times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me  in  mind 
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wlmt  good  things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest 
of  tlie  money,  and  lauglied  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly 
that  I  cried  with  vexation ;  and  the  reflection  gave 
me  more  chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the 
impression  continuing  in  my  mind ;  so  that  often, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Don't  give  too  much  for  the  whistle  !  " 
and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed 
tlie  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  "  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle." 

Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790). 


A  PAGE  OF  JOKES. 

"  Yes,  the  poor  fellow  had  three  doctors  attending 
him  before  he  died." 

"  Well,  can't  they  find  out  which  one  was  to  blame  ?  " 


Tom.  I  wish  that  I  had  Joe's  good  luck. 

Dick.  So  he's  generally  lucky  ? 

Tom.  Lucky  !  If  he  walked  out  of  the  window  in 
his  sleep  at  dead  of  night,  there  would  be  another 
man  going  by  below  carrying  a  feather  bed. 


Lawyer.  You  say  you  were  sitting  in  a  room, 
could  not  see  the  road,  heard  nothing,  and  yet  swear, 
sir,  that  a  motor  passed  at  seven  o'clock  ? 

Witness.  Certainly  ;  I  smelt  it. 
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"  Algernon  is  very  interesting,"  said  the  stockbroker's 
daughter. 

"  What  does  he  talk  about  ? "  inquired  her  father. 

"  Why,  he's  ever  so  well  posted  in  Shakespearean 
quotations." 

"  Young  woman,"  said  the  financier  sternly,  "  don't 
let  him  deceive  you.  Don't  you  let  him  make  sport 
of  your  ignorance.  There  isn't  any  such  stock  on  the 
market.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I've  been  on  the 
Exchange  long  enough." 


Xell.  Isn't  she  a  peculiar  girl  ?  She  wouldn't 
look  at  him  when  he  was  rich,  but  now,  after  he's  lost 
all  his  money,  she  accepts  him. 

Belle.  Well,  you  know  how  crazy  every  woman 
is  to  get  anything  that's  reduced. 
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JANE  AUSTEN  (1775-1817). 

An  Evening  Party. 

Mr.  Darcy  was  writing,  and  Miss  Bingley,  seated 
near  him,  was  watching  the  progress  of  his  letter  and 
repeatedly  calling  off  his  attention  by  messages  to  his 
sister.  Mr.  Hurst  and  Mr.  Bingley  were  at  piquet, 
and  Mrs.  Hurst  was  observing  their  game. 
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Elizabeth     took    up    some     needlework,    and    was 
sufficiently    amused     in    attending     to    what     passed 


"You    WRITE    UNCOMMONLY    FAST.' 


between  Darcy  and  his  companion.  The  perpetual 
commendations  of  the  lady,  either  on  his  handwriting, 
or  on  the  evenness  of  his  lines,  or  on  the  length  of  his 
letter,    with   the    perfect    unconcern   with    which    her 
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praises  were  received,  formed  a  curious  dialogue,  and 
was  exactly  in  unison  with  her  opinion  of  each. 

"  How  delighted  Miss  Darcy  will  be  to  receive  such 
a  letter  ' " 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  You  write  uncommonly  fast."  ^ 

"  You  are  mistaken.      I  write  rather  slowly." 

"  How  many  letters  you  must  have  occasion  to 
write  in  the  course  of  a  year  !  Letters  of  business, 
too  !      How  odious  I  should  think  them  ! " 

"  It  is  fortunate,  then,  that  they  fall  to  my  lot 
instead  of  to  yours." 

"  Pray  tell  your  sister  that  I  long  to  see  her." 

"  I  have  already  told  her  so  once,  by  your  desire." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  like  your  pen.  Let 
me  mend  it  for  you.  I  mend  pens  remarkably 
well." 

"  Thank  you — but  I  always  mend  my  own." 

"  How  can  you  contrive  to  write  so  even  ? "  - 

He  was  silent. 

"  Tell  your  sister  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  lier 
improvement  on  the  harp ;  and  pray  let  her  know  that 
I  am  quite  in  raptures  with  her  beautiful  little  design 
for  a  table,  and  I  think  it  infinitely  superior  to  j\fiss 
Grantley's." 

"  Will  you  give  me  leave  ^  to  defer  your  raptures 
till  I  write  again  ?  At  present  I  have  no  room  to  do 
them  justice." 

"  Oh  1  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  shall  see  her  in 
January.  But  do  you  always  write  such  charming 
long  letters  to  her,  Mr.  Darcy  ?  " 

"  They  are  generally  long ;  but  whether  always 
charming  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine." 
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"  It  is  a  rule  with  lue  that  a  person  who  can  write 
a  long  letter  with  ease  cannot  write  ill." 

"  That  will  not  do  for  a  compliment  to  Darcy, 
Caroline,"  cried  her  brother,  "  because  he  does  not 
write  with  ease.  He  studies  too  much  for  words  of 
four  syllables.      Do  not  you,  Darcy  ?  " 

"  My  style  of  writing  is  very  different  from  yours." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Miss  Bingley,  "  Charles  writes  in  the 
most  careless  way  imaginable.  He  leaves  out  half  his 
words,  and  blots  the  rest." 

"  My  ideas  flow  so  rapidly  that  I  have  not  time  to 
express  them — by  which  means  my  letters  sometimes 
convey  no  ideas  at  all  to  my  correspondents." 

"  Your  humility,  Mr.  Bingley,"  said  Elizabeth 
"must  disarm  reproof" 

"  Nothing  is  more  deceitful,"  said  Darcy,  "  than  the 
appearance  of  humility.  It  is  often  only  carelessness 
of  opinion,  and  sometimes  an  indirect  boast." 

"  And  which  of  the  two  do  you  call  my  little 
recent  piece  of  modesty  ?  " 

"  The  indirect  boast ;  for  you  are  really  proud  of 
your  defects  in  writing,  because  you  consider  them  as 
proceeding  *  from  a  rapidity  of  thought  and  carelessness 
of  execution,  whicli,  if  not  estimable,  you  think  at 
least  highly  interesting.  The  power  of  doing  ^  anything 
with  quickness  is  always  much  prized  by  the  possessor, 
and  often  without  any  attention  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  performance.  When  you  told  Mr.  Bennet  this 
morning,  that  if  you  ever  resolved  on  quitting  ^  Nether- 
field  you  should  "^  be  gone  in  five  minutes,  you  meant  it 
to  be  a  sort  of  panegyric,  or  compliment  to  yourself — 
and  yet  what  is  there  so  very  laudable  in  a  precipit- 
ance which  must  leave  very  necessary  business  undone. 
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and  can  be  of  no  real  advantage  to  yourself  or  any 
one  else  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  ^  cried  Bingley,  "  this  is  too  miicli,  to 
remember  at  night  all  the  foolish  things  that  were 
said  in  the  morning.  And  yet,  upon  my  honour,  I 
believed  what  I  said  of  myself  to  be  true,  and  I 
believe  it  at  this  moment.  At  least,  therefore,  I  did 
not  assume  the  character  of  needless  j)i'eci})itance 
merely  to  show  off^  before  the  ladies." 

"  I  daresay  you  believed  it ;  but  I  am  by  no 
means  convinced  that  you  would  be  gone  with  such 
celerity.  Your  conduct  would  be  quite  as  dependent 
on  chance  as  that  of  any  man  I  know ;  and  if,  as  '^^  you 
were  mounting  your  horse,  a  friend  were  to  ^^  say, 
'  Bingley,  you  had  better  stay  till  next  week,'  you 
would  probably  do  it,  you  would  probably  not  go — 
and  at  another  word,  might  stay  a  month." 

"  You  have  only  proved  by  this,"  cried  Elizabeth, 
"  that  Mr.  Bingley  did  not  do  justice  to  his  own  dis- 
position. You  have  shown  him  off  now  much  more 
than  he  did  himself." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified,"  said  Bingley,  "  by 
your  converting  ^^  what  my  friend  says  into  a  compli- 
ment on  the  sweetness  of  my  temper.  But  I  am 
afraid  you  are  giving  it  a  turn  which  that  gentleman 
did  by  no  means  intend  ;  ^^  for  he  would  certainly  think 
the  better  of  me,  if,  under  such  a  circumstance,  I  were 
to  give  a  flat  ^^  denial  and  ride  off  as  fast  as  I  could." 

"  Would  Mr.  Darcy  then  consider  the  rashness  of 
your  original  intention  as  atoned  for  by  your  obstinacy 
in  adhering  to  it  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  exactly  explain  the 
matter ;  Darcy  must  speak  for  himself." 
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"  You  expect  me  to  acccunt  for  opinions  wliich 
you  choose  to  call  mine,  but  which  I  have  never 
acknowledged.  Allowing  ^^  the  case,  however,  to  stand 
according  to  your  representation,  you  must  remember, 
Miss  Bennet,  that  the  friend  who  is  supposed  to  desire 
his  return  to  the  house,  and  the  delay  of  his  plan,  has 
merely  desired  it,  asked  it  without  offering  ^^  one  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  propriety." 

"  To  yield  readily — easily — to  the  persuasion  of  a 
friend  is  no  merit  with  you." 

"  To  yield  without  conviction  is  no  compliment  to 
the  understanding  of  either." 

"  You  appear  to  me,  Mr.  Darcy,  to  allow  nothing 
for  the  influence  of  friendship  and  affection.  A  regard 
for  the  requester  would  often  make  one  readily  yield 
to  a  request,  without  waiting  ^'^  for  arguments  to  reason 
one  into  it.  I  am  not  particularly  speaking  of  such  a 
case  as  you  have  supposed  about  Mr.  Biugley.  We 
may  as  well  wait,  perhaps,  till  the  circumstance  occurs 
before'we  discuss  the  discretion  of  his  behaviour  there- 
upon. But  in  general  and  ordinary  cases  between 
friend  and  friend  where  one  of  them  is  desired  by  the 
other  to  change  a  resolution  of  no  very  great  moment, 
should  you  think  ill  of  that  person  for  complying  with 
the  desire  without  waiting  ^®  to  be  argued  into  it  ? " 

"  Will  it  not  be  advisable,  before  we  proceed  on 
this  subject,  to  arrange  with  rather  more  precision  the 
degree  of  importance  which  is  to  appertain  to  his 
request,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  ^^ 
between  the  parties  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Bingley ;  "  let  us  hear  all 
the  particulars,  not  forgetting  their  comparative  height 
and    size ;     for   that   will    have   more  weight    in    the 
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argument,  Miss  Bennet,  than  you  may  be  aware  of. 
I  assure  you,  that  if  Darcy  were  not  such  a  great  tall 
fellow,  in  comparison  with  myself,  I  should  not  pay 
him  half  so  much  deference.  I  declare  I  do  not 
know  a  more  awful  object  than  Darcy,  on  particular 
occasions,  and  in  particular  places ;  at  his  own 
house  especially,  and  of  a  Sunday  evening  when  he 
has  nothing  to  do." 

Mr.  Darcy  smiled  ;  but  Elizabeth  thought  she  could 
perceive  that  he  was  rather  offended,  and  therefore 
checked  her  laugh.  Miss  Bingley  warmly  resented 
the  indignity  he  had  received,  in  an  expostulation  with 
her  brother  for  talking "°  such  nonsense. 

"  I  see  your  design,  Bingley,"  said  his  friend. 
"  You  dislike  an  argument,  and  want  to  silence  this." 

"  Perliaps  1  do.  Arguments  are  too  much  like 
disputes.  If  you  and  Miss  Bennet  will  defer  yours 
till  I  am  out  of  the  room,  I  shall  be  very  thankful ; 
and  then  you  may  say  whatever  you  like  of  me." 

"  "What  you  ask,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  is  no  sacrifice 
on  my  side  ;  and  Mr.  Darcy  had  much  better  finish 
his  letter." 

Mr.  Darcy  took  her  advice,  and  did  finish  his  letter. 

When  that  business  was  over,  he  applied  to  Miss 
Bingley  and  Elizabeth  for  the  indulgence  of  some 
music.  Miss  Bingley  moved  with  alacrity  to  the 
pianoforte ;  and,  after  a  polite  request  that  Elizabeth 
would  lead  tlie  way,  which  the  other  as  politely  and 
more  earnestly  negatived,  she  seated  herself. 

Mrs.  Hurst- sang  with  her  sister,  and  while  they  were 
thus  employed  Elizabeth  could  not  help  observing,-^ 
as  she  turned  over  some  music-books  that  lay  on  the 
instrument,   how    frequently   Mr.    Darcy's    eyes    were 
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fixed  on  her.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  suppose  that 
she  coukl  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  so  great  a 
man  ;  and  yet  that  he  should  look  at  her  because  he 
disliked  her  was  still  more  strange.  She  could  only 
imagine,  however,  at  last,  that  she  drew  his  notice 
because  there  was  somethinsr  about  her  more  wrons 
and  reprehensible  according  to  his  ideas  of  right  than 
in  any  other  person  present.  The  supposition  did  not 
pain  her.  She  liked  him  too  little  to  care  for  his 
approbation. 

After  playing  some  Italian  songs,  ]\Iiss  Bingley 
varied  the  charm  by  a  lively  Scotch  air ;  and  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Darcy,  drawing  near  Elizabeth,  said 
to  her : 

"  Do  you  not  feel  a  great  inclination,  Miss  Bennet, 
to  seize  such  an  opportunity  of  dancing  ^^  a  reel  ? " 

She  smiled,  but  made  no  answer.  He  repeated  the 
question,  with  some  surprise  at  her  silence. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  she,  "  I  heard  you  before,  but  I  could 
not  immediately  determine  what  to  say  in  reply. 
You  wanted  me,  I  know,  to  say  '  Yes,'  that  you  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  despising  ^^  my  taste  ;  but  I  always 
delight  in  overthrowing  ""*  those  kinds  of  schemes,  and 
cheating  a  person  of  their  premeditated  contempt.  I 
have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  }'ou  that  I 
do  not  want  to  dance  a  reel  at  all — and  now  despise 
me  if  you  dare." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  dare." 

Elizabeth,  having  rather  expected  to  affront  him, 
was  amazed  at  his  gallantry ;  but  there  was  a  mixture 
of  sweetness  and  archness  in  her  manner  which  made 
it  difficult  for  her  to  affront  anybody  ;  and  Darcy  had 
never  been  so  bewitched  by  any  woman  as  he  was  by 
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her.  He  really  believed  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
inferiority  of  her  connections,-^  he  should  "^  he  in  some 
danger. 

from  Pride  and  Prejudice. 


MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD  (1786-1855). 

Jack  Hatch. 

I  pique  ^  myself  on  knowing  "  by  sight,  and  by  name, 
almost  every  man  and  boy  in  our  parish,  from  eight 
years  old  to  eighty — I  cannot  say  quite  so  much  for 
the  women.  They — the  elder  of  them  at  least — are 
more  witliin  doors,  more  hidden.  One  does  not  meet 
them  in  the  fields  and  highways ;  their  duties  are 
close  housekeepers,  and  live  under  cover.  The  girls, 
to  be  sure,  are  often  enough  in  sioht,  "  true  creatures 
of  the  element,"  basking  in  the  sun,  racing  in  the 
wind,  rolling  in  the  dust,  dabbling  in  the  water, — 
hardier,  dirtier,  noisier,  more  sturdy  defiers  of  heat, 
and  cold,  and  wet,  than  boys  themselves.  One  sees 
them  quite  often  enough  to  know  them  ;  but  then  the 
little  elves  alter  ^  so  much  at  every  step  of  their 
approach  to  womanhood,  that  recognition  becomes 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  not  merely  *  growing, 
— hoys  grow  ;- — it  is  positive,  perplexing,  and  perpetual 
change :  a  butterfly  hath  ^  not  undergone  more  trans- 
mogrifications in  its  progress  through  this  life,  tlian 
a  village  belle  in  her  arrival  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  little  lass  is  something 
after  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar,  crawling  and  creep- 
ing upon  the  grass,  set  down   to  roll  by  some  tired 
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little  luirse  of  an  elder  sister,  or  mother  with  her 
hands  full.  There  it  lies — a  fat,  boneless,  rosy  piece 
of  health,  aspiring  to  the  accomplishments  of  walking 
and  talking ;  stretching  its  chubby  limbs ;  scrambling 
and  sprawling ;  laughing  and  roaring ;  there  it  sits,  in 
all  the  dignity  of  the  baby,  adorned  in  a  pink-checked 
frock,  a  blue-spotted  pinafore,  and  a  little  white  cap, 
tolerably  clean,  and  quite  whole.^  One  is  forced  to 
ask  if  it  be  boy  or  girl ;  for  these  hardy  country 
rogues  are  all  alike,  open-eyed,  and  weather-stained, 
and  nothing  fearing.'^  There  is  no  more  mark  of  sex 
in  the  countenance  than  in  the  dress. 

In  the  next  stage,  dirt-incrusted  enough  to  pass 
for  the  chrysalis,  if  it  were  not  so  very  nnquiet,  the 
gender  remains  equally  uncertain.  It  is  a  fine,  stout, 
curly-pated  ^  creature  of  three  or  four,  playing  and 
rolling  about,  amongst  grass  or  mud,  all  day  long ; 
shouting,  jumping,  screeching — the  happiest  compound 
of  noise  and  idleness,  rags  and  rebellion,  that  ever 
trod  the  earth. 

Then  comes  a  sunburnt  gipsy  of  six,  beginning  to 
grow  tall  and  thin,  and  to  find  the  cares  of  the  world 
gathering  about  her ;  with  a  pitcher  ^  in  one  hand,  a 
Qiop  in  the  other,  an  old  straw  bonnet  of  ambiguous 
shape,  half  hiding  her  tangled  hair ;  a  tattered  ^°  stuff 
petticoat,  once  green,  hanging  below  an  equally 
tattered  cotton  frock,  once  purple;  her  longing  eyes 
fixed  on  a  game  of  baseball  at  the  corner  of  the  green, 
till  she  reaches  the  cottage  door,  flings  down  the 
mop  and  pitcher,  and  darts  off  to  her  companions, 
quite  regardless  of  the  storm  of  scolding  with  which 
the  mother  follows  her  run-away  steps. 

So  the  world  wags  till  ten ;  then  the  little  damsel 
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gets  admission  to  the  charity  scliool,  and  trips  minc- 
ingly  thither  ^^  every  morning,  dressed  in  the  okl- 
fashioned  blue  gown,  and  white  cap,  and  tippet,  and 
bib  and  apron  of  that  primitive  institution,  hjokiug 
as  demure  as  a  jSTun,  and  as  tidy ;  her  thoughts  fixed 
on  button- holes  and  spelling-books  —  those  ensigns 
of  promotion  ;  despising  dirt  and  baseballs,  and  all 
their  joys. 

Then  at  twelve  the  little  lass  comes  home  again, 
uncapped,  uutippeted,  unschooled ;  brown  as  a  berry, 
wild  as  a  colt,^^  busy  as  a  bee — working  in  the  fields, 
digging  in  the  garden,  frying  rashers,  boiling  potatoes, 
shelling  beans,  darning  ^^  stockings,  nursing  children, 
feeding  pigs; — all  these  employments  varied  by  occa- 
sional fits  of  romping  ^*  and  flirting,  and  idle  play, 
according  as  the  nascent  coquetry,  or  the  lurking  love 
of  sport,  happens  to  preponderate ;  merry,  and  pretty, 
and  good  with  all  her  little  faults.  It  would  be  well 
if  a  country  girl  could  stand  at  thirteen.  Then  she 
is  charming.  But  the  clock  will  move  forward,  and 
at  fourteen  she  gets  a  service  in  a  neighbouring  town ; 
and  her  next  appearance  is  in  the  jDerfection  of  the 
butterfly  state,  fluttering,  glittering,  inconstant,  vain, 
— the  gayest  and  gaudiest  ^'^  insect  that  ever  skimmed 
over  a  village  green.  And  this  is  the  true  progress 
of  a  rustic  beauty,  the  average  lot  of  our  country 
girls ;  so  they  spring  up,  flourish,  change,  and  dis- 
appear. Some  indeed  marry  and  fix  amongst  us^ 
and  then  ensues  another  set  of  changes,  rather  more 
gradual  perhaps,  but  quite  as  sure,  till  grey  hairs, 
wrinkles,  and  linsey-woolsey  ^^  wind  up  ^^  the  picture. 

All  this  is  beside  the  purpose.  If  woman  be  a 
mutable  creature,  man  is  not.     The  wearers  of  smock 
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frocks,  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  uniform,  are 
almost  as  easily  distinguished  by  an  interested  eye, 
as  a  flock  of  sheep  by  the  shepherd,  or  a  pack  ^^  of 
hounds  by  the  huntsman  :  or,  to  come  to  less  affront- 
ing similes,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  Speaker,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  There  is  very  little  change  in 
them  from  early  boyhood.  "  The  child  is  father  to 
the  man "  ^"^  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  is  a 
constancy  about  them ;  they  keep  the  same  faces, 
however  ugly ;  the  same  habits,  however  strange ;  the 
same  fashions,  however  unfashionable,  they  are  in 
nothing  new-fangled.  Tom  Coper,  for  instance,  man 
and  boy,  is  and  has  been  addicted  to  posies,"*^ — from 
the  first  polyanthus  to  the  last  china  rose,  he  has 
always  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole ;  George  Simmons 
may  be  known  a  mile  off,  by  an  eternal  red  waist- 
coat;  Jem  Tanner,  summer  and  winter,  by  the 
smartest  ^^  of  all  smart  straw  hats ;  and  Joel  Brent, 
from  the  day  that  he  left  off  petticoats,  has  always, 
in  every  dress  and  every  situation,  looked  like  a 
study  for  a  painter  —  no  mistaking  him.  Yes!  I 
know  every  man  and  boy  of  note  in  the  paiish,  with 
one  exception — one  most  singular  exception,  which 
"  haunts,  and  startles,  and  waylays " "  me  at  every 
turn.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that  I  never 
shall  know,  Jack  Hatch. 

The  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  hear  of  this 
worthy  was  on  a  most  melancholy  occurrence.  We 
had  lost  —  I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  but  I 
cannot  tell  my  story  without — we  had  lost  a  cricket 
match,  been  beaten,  and  soundly  "^  too,  by  the  men  of 
Beech-hill,  a  neighbouring  parish.      How  this  accident 
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happened,  I  cannot  very  well  tell ;  the  nielanclioly 
fact  is  sufificient.  The  men  of  Beech-hill,  famous 
players,  in  whose  families  cricket  is  an  hereditary 
accomplishment,  challenged  and  beat  vis.  After  our 
defeat,  we  began  to  comfort  ourselves  by  endeavour- 
ing to  discover  how  this  misfortune  could  possibly 
have  befallen."*  Every  one  that  has  ever  had  a  cold 
must  have  experienced  the  great  consolation  that  is 
derived  from  puzzling  out  the  particular  act  of  im- 
prudence from  which  it  sprang,"^  and  we,  on  the  same 
principle,  found  our  affliction  somewhat  mitigated  by 
the  endeavour  to  trace  it  to  its  source.  One  laid  the 
catastrophe  to  the  wind  "*^' — a  very  common  scapegoat 
in  the  catarrhal  calamity — which  had,  as  it  were, 
played  us  booty,  carrying  our  adversaries'  'balls  right 
and  ours  wrong ;  another  laid  it  to  a  certain  catch 
missed  by  Tom  Willis,  by  which  means  Farmer 
Thackum,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Beech-hillers, 
had  two  imiings  ;  a  third  to  the  aforesaid  Thackum's 
remarkable  manner  of  bowling,  whicli  is  circular,  so 
to  say,  that  is,  after  taking  aim,  he  makes  a  sort  ot 
chassee  on  one  side,  before  he  delivers  his  ball,  which 
pantomimic  motion  had  a  great  effect  on  the  nerves 
of  our  eleven,  unused  to  such  quadrilling ;  a  fourth 
imputed  our  defeat  to  the  over-civility  of  our  umpii'e, 
George  Gosseltine,  a  sleek,  smooth,  silky,  soft-spoken 
person,  who  stood  with  his  little  wand  under  his  arm, 
smiling  through  all  our  disasters — the  very  image  of 
peace  and  good-humour ;  whilst  their  umpire.  Bob 
Coxe,  a  roystering,  roaring,  bullying  blade,''^  bounced, 
and  hectored,  and  blustered  from  his  wicket,  with  the 
voice  of  a  twelve-pounder ;  the  fifth  assented  to  this 
opinion,     with    some    extension,     asserting     that    the 
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universal  impudence  of  their  side  took  advantage  of 
the  meekness  and  modesty  of  ours  (A^.B.  it  never 
occurred  to  our  modesty,  that  they  might  be  the  best 
players),  which  flattering  persuasion  appeared  likely 
to  prevail,  in  fault  of  a  better,  when  all  on  a  sudden, 
the  true  reason  of  our  defeat  seemed  to  burst  at  once 
from  half  a  dozen  voices,  re-echoed  like  a  chorus  by 
all  the  others — -"  It  was  entirely  owing  ~^  to  the  want 
of  Jack  Hatch  '  How  could  we  think  of  playing 
without  Jack  Hatch  !  " 

That  was  the  first  I  heard  of  him.  My  inquiries 
as  to  this  great  player  were  received  with  utter 
astonishment.  "  Who  is  Jack  ?  "  "  Not  know  Jack 
Hatch  !  "  There  was  no  end  of  the  wonder — "  not  to 
know  him,  argued  myself  unknown."  "^  "  Jack  Hatch 
— the  best  cricketer  in  the  parish,  in  the  county,  in 
the  country !  Jack  Hatch,  who  had  got  seven  notches  ^^ 
at  one  hit !  Jack  Hatch,  who  had  trolled,^^  and  caught 
out  a  whole  eleven  !  Jack  Hatch,  who,  besides  these 
marvellous  gifts  in  cricket,  was  the  best  bowler  and 
the  best  musician  in  the  hundred,^" — could  dance  a 
hornpipe  and  a  minuet,  sing  a  whole  song-book,  bark 
like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  crow  like  a  cock,  and  go 
through  Punch  ^^  from  beginning  to  end  !  Xot  know 
Jack  Hatch  ! " 

Half  ashamed  of  my  non-acquaintance  with  this 
Admirable  Crichton  ^*  of  rural  accomplishments,  I 
determined  to  find  him  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
I  have  been  looking  for  him  more  or  less  ever  since. 

The  cricket-ground  and  the  bowling-green  were,  of 
course,  the  first  places  of  search ;  but  he  was  always 
just  gone,  or  not  come,  or  he  was  there  yesterday,  or  he 
is  expected  to-morrow — a  to-morrow  which,  as  far  as 
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I  am  concerned,  never  arrives  ; — the  stars  were  against 
me.^^  Then  I  directed  my  attention  to  his  other 
acquirements ;  ^^  and  once  followed  a  ballad-singer  half 
a  mile,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  strapping^"  woman  in 
a  man's  great  coat ;  ^^  and  another  time  pierced  a  whole 
mob  of  urchins  to  get  at  a  capital  launch  —  when 
behold  it  was  the  genuine  man  of  puppets,  tlie  true 
squeakeiy,  the  "  real  Simon  Pure,"  and  Jack  was  as 
much  to  seek  as  ever. 

At  last  I  thought  that  I  had  actually  caught  him, 
and  on  his  own  peculiar  field,  the  cricket -ground. 
AVe  abound  in  rustic  fun,  and  good  humour,  and  of 
course  in  nicknames.  A  certain  senior  of  fifty,  or 
thereabout,  for  instance,  of  very  juvenile  habits  and 
inclinations,  who  plays  at  ball,  and  marbles,  and 
cricket  with  all  the  boys  in  the  parish,  and  joins  a 
kind  merry  buoyant  heart  to  an  aspect  somewhat  rough 
and  careworn,  has  no  other  appellation  that  ever  I 
heard  but  "  Uncle  "  ;  I  don't  think,  if  by  any  strange 
chance  he  were  called  by  it,  that  he  would  know  his 
own  name.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  stunted  ^'^ 
pragmatical  urchin,  son  and  heir  of  Dick  Jones,  an 
absolute  old  man  cut  shorter,  so  slow,  and  stiff,  and 
sturdy,  and  wordy,  passes  universally  by  the  title  of 
"  Grandfather  " — I  have  not  the  least  notion  that  he 
would  answer  to  Dick.  Also  a  slim,  grim-looking, 
white-headed  lad,  whose  hair  is  bleached,  and  his  skin 
browned  by  the  sun,  till  he  is  as  hideous  as  an  Indian 
idol,  goes,  good  lack !  by  the  pastoral  misnomer  of  the 
"  Gentle  Shepherd."  Oh  manes  ■*"  of  Allan  Eamsay  !  ""^ 
the  Gentle  Shepherd  ! 

Another  youth,  regular  at  cricket,  but  never  seen 
except  then,  of  unknown  parish,  and  parentage,  and 
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singular  uncouthness  of  person,  dress,  and  demeanour, 
rough  as  a  badger,  ragged  as  a  colt,  and  sour  as 
verjuice,  was  known,  far  more  appropriately,  by  the 
cognomen  of  "  Oddity."  Him,  in  my  secret  soul,  I 
pitched  on  ■*"  for  Jack  Hatch.  In  the  first  place,  as  I 
had  in  the  one  case  a  man  witliout  a  name,  and  in 
the  other  a  name  without  a  man,  to  have  found  these 
component  parts  of  individuality  meet  in  the  same 
person,  to  have  made  the  man  to  fit  the  name,  and 
the  name  fit  the  man,  would  have  been  as  pretty  a 
way  of  solving  two  enigmas  at  once,  as  hath  ^^  been 
heard  of  since  CEdipus  his  day.**  But  besides  the 
obvious  convenience  and  suitability  of  this  belief,  I 
had  divers  other  corroborating  reasons.  Oddity  was 
young,  so  was  Jack  ; — Oddity  came  up  the  hill  from 
leaward,*^  so  must  Jack ;  —  Oddity  was  a  capital 
cricketer,  so  was  Jack ; — Oddity  did  not  play  in  our 
unlucky  Beech- hill  match,  neither  did  Jack  ; — and 
last  of  all,  Oddity's  name  was  Jack,  a  fact  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  from  a  pretty  damsel 
who  walked  up  with  him  to  the  ground  one  evening, 
and  who,  on  seeing  him  bowl  out  Tom  Coper,  could 
not  help  exclaiming  in  soliloquy,  as  she  stood  a  few 
yards  behind  us,  looking  on  with  all  her  heart,  "Well 
done.  Jack  ! "  That  moment  built  up  all  my  hopes  ; 
the  next  knocked  them  down.  I  thought  I  had 
clutched  him,  but  willing  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,*''  I  turned  to  my  pretty  neighbour  (Jack  Hatch 
too  had  a  sweetheart),  and  said  in  a  tone,  half  affirma- 
tive, half  interrogatory,  "  That  young  man  who  plays 
so  well  is  Jack  Hatch  ?" — "  No,  ma'am,*^  Jack  Bolton  ! " 
and  Jack  Hatch  remained  still  a  sound,  a  name,  a 
mockery. 
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AVell  !  at  last  I  ceased  to  look  for  him,  and  might 
possibly  have  forgotten  my  curiosity,  had  not  eveiy 
week  produced  ■*'^  some  circumstance  to  relumine  that 
active  female  passion. 

I  seemed  beset  "*''  by  his  name,  and  his  presence, 
invisibly  as  it  were.  Will  o'  the  wisp  ^°  is  nothing  to 
him  ;  Puck,''^  in  that  famous  Midsummer  Dream,  was 
a  quiet  goblin  compared  to  Jack  Hatch.  He  haunts 
one  in  dark  places.  The  fiddler,  whose  merry  tones 
came  ringing  across  the  orchard  in  a  winter's  night 
from  Farmer  White's  barn,  setting  the  whole  village  a 
dancing,  is  Jack  Hatch.  The  whistler,  who  trudges 
homeward  at  dusk  up  Kibe's  lanes,  out-piping  the 
nightingale,  in  her  own  month  of  May,  is  Jack  Hatch. 
And  the  indefatigable  learner  of  the  bassoon,  whose 
drone,  all  last  harvest,  might  be  heard  in  the  twilight, 
issuing  from  the  sexton's  dwelling  on  the  Little  Lea, 
"  making  night  hideous,"  ^"  that  iniquitous  practiser  is 
Jack  Hatch. 

The  name  meets  me  all  manner  of  ways.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  newspaper  for  a  prize  of  pinks ;  "''' 
and  on  the  back  of  a  warrant  on  the  'charge  of  poach- 
ing ; — JV.B.  the  constable  had  my  luck,  and  could  not 
find  the  culprit,  otherwise  I  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  seeing  ^*  him  on  that  occasion.  Things  the 
most  remote  and  discrepant  issue  in  Jack  Hatch. 
He  caught  Dame  Wheeler's  squirrel ;  the  Magpie  at 
the  Eose  owes  to  him  the  half-dozen  phrases  with 
which  he  astounds  and  delights  the  passers  by  ;  the 
very  dog  Tero, — an  animal  of  singular  habits,  who 
sojourns  occasionally  at  half  the  houses  in  the  village, 
making  each  his  home  till  he  is  affronted — Tero  him- 
self, best  and  ugliest  of  hnders — a  mongrel  compounded 
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of  terrier,  cur,  and  spaniel — Tero,  most  remarkable  of 
ugly  clogs,  inasm^^ch  as  he  constantly  squints,  and 
commonly  goes  on  three  legs,  holding  up  first  one, 
and  then  the  other,  out  of  a  sort  of  quadrupedal 
economy  to  ease  ^^  those  useful  members — Tero  himself 
is  said  to  belong  of  right  and  origin  to  Jack  Hatch. 

Everywhere  that  name  meets  me.  'Twas  ^^  but  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  I  heard  him  asked  in  church,^'^  and 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  I  saw  the  tail  of  the  wedding 
procession,  the  little  lame  clerk  handing  the  bride- 
maid,^^  and  a  girl  from  the  Eose  ^^  running  after  them 
with  pipes,  passing  by  our  house.  Nay,  this  very 
morning,  some  one  was  speaking — Dead  !  what  dead  ? 
Jack  Hatch  dead  ? — a  name,  a  shadow,  a  Jack  o' 
lantern !  Can  Jack  Hatch  die  ?  Hath  he  the 
property  of  mortality  ?  Can  the  bell  toll  for  him  ? 
Yes  !  there  is  the  coffin  and  the  pall — all  that  I  shall 
ever  see  of  him  is  there ! — There  are  his  comrades 
following  in  decent  sorrow — and  the  poor  pretty  bride, 
leaning  on  the  little  clerk. — My  search  is  over — Jack 
Hatch  is  dead  ! 

From  07(,r  Village. 

THOMAS    CARLYLE  (1795-1881). 

Shakespeare.^ 

Of  this  Shakespeare  of  ours,  perhaps  the  opinion 
one  sometimes  hears  a  little  idolatrously  expressed  is, 
in  fact,  the  right  one ;  I  think  the  best  judgment  not 
of  his  country  only,  but  of  Europe  at  large,  is  slowly 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Shakespeare  is  the 
chief  of  all  poets  hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect  who, 
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in  our  recorded   world,  has  left   record  of  himself  in 
the  way    of    Literature.      On  the  whole  I  know  not 


Thomas  Carlyle. 


such  a  power  of  vision,  such  a  faculty  of  thought,  if 
we  take  all  the  characters  of  it,  in  any  other  man. 
Such  a  calmness  of    depth ;     placid  joyous  strength ; 
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all  things  imaged  in  that  great  soul  of  his  so  true  and 
clear,  as  in  a  tranquil  unfathomable  sea !  It  has  been 
said  that  in  the  constructing '  of  Shakespeare's  Dramas 
there  is,  apart  from  all  other  "  faculties  "  as  they  are 
called,  an  understanding  manifest  equal  to  that  in 
Bacon's  Novum  Organum.^  That  is  true  ;  and  it  is  not 
a  truth  that  strikes  every  one.  It  would  become  more 
apparent  if  we  tried,  any  of  us  for  himself,  how,  out 
of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  materials,  we  could  fashion 
such  a  result.  The  built  house  seems  all  so  fit, — every- 
way as  it  should  be,  as  it  came  there  by  its  own  law 
and  the  nature  of  things, — we  forget  the  rude  disorderly 
quarry  it  was  shaped  from.*  The  very  perfection  of 
the  house,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  made  it,  hides  the 
builder's  merit.  Perfect,  more  perfect  than  any  other 
man,  we  may  call  Shakespeare  in  this  :  he  discerns, 
knows  as  by  instinct,  what  condition  he  works  under,^ 
what  his  materials  are,  what  his  own  force  and  its 
relation  to  them  is. 

It  is  not  a  transitory  glance  of  insight  that  will 
suffice;  it  is  a  deliberate  illumination  of  the  whole 
matter ;  it  is  a  calmly  seeing  eye ;  a  great  intellect, 
in  short.  How  a  man,  of  some  wide  thing  that  he 
has  witnessed,  will  construct  a  narrative,  what  kind  of 
picture  and  delineation  he  will  give  of  it,  is  the  best 
measure  you  could  get  of  what  intellect  is  in  the  man. 
Which  circumstance  is  vital  and  shall  stand  prominent ; 
which  unessential,  fit  to  be  suppressed ;  where  is  the 
true  beginning,  the  true  sequence  and  ending  ? '' 

To  find  out  this,  you  task  the  whole  force  of  insight 
that  is  in  the  man.  He  must  understand  the  thing ; 
according  to  the  depth  of  his  understanding  will  the 
fitness  of  his  answer  be.      You  will  try  him  so.      Does 
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like  join  itself  to  like  ;  does  the  spirit  of  luetliod  stir 
ill  that  confusion,  so  that  its  embroilment  becomes 
order  ?  Can  the  man  say,  Fiat  lux,'  let  there  be  light ; 
and  out  of  chaos  make  a  world  ?  Precisely  as  there 
is  light  in  himself  will  he  accomplish  this. 

Or  indeed  we  may  say  again,  it  is  in  wliat  1 
called  Portrait-painting,  delineating  "^  of  men  and  things, 
especially  of  men,  that  Shakespeare  is  great.  All  the 
greatness  of  the  man  conies  out  decisively  here.  It 
is  unexampled,  I  think,  that  calm  creative  persi^icacity 
of  Shakespeare.  The  thing  he  looks  at  le veals  not 
this  or  that  face  of  it,  but  its  inmost  lieart,  and  generic 
secret ;  *it  dissolves  itself  as  in  light  before  him,  so 
that  he  discerns  the  perfect  structure  of  it.  Creative, 
we  said  ;  poetic  creation,  what  is  this,  too,  but  seeing  ^ 
the  thing  sufficiently  ?  The  word  that  will  describe 
the  thing  follows  of  itself  from  such  clear  intense 
sight  of  the  thing.  And  is  not  Shakespeare's  morality, 
his  valour,  candour,  tolerance,  truthfulness ;  his  whole 
victorious  strength  and  greatness,  which  can  triumph 
over  such  obstructions,  visible,  there  too  ?  Great  as 
the  world  !  No  ttvisted,  poor  convex-concave  mirror, 
reflecting  all  objects  with  its  own  convexities  and 
concavities ;  a  perfectly  level  mirror ; — that  is  to  say 
withal,  if  we  will  understand  it,  a  man  justly  related 
to  all  things  and  men,  a  good  man.  It  is  truly  a 
lordly  spectacle  how  this  great  soul  takes  in  all  kinds 
of  men  and  objects,  a  Falstaff,  an  Othello,  a  Juliet,  a 
Coriolanus  ;  sets  them  all  forth  to  us  in  their  round 
completeness  ;  loving,  just,  the  equal  brother  of  all. 
Novum  Organum,  and  all  the  intellect  you  will  find  in 
Bacon,  is  of  a  quite  secondary  order;  earthly,  material, 
poor  in  comparison  with   this.      Among  modern  men. 
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one  finds  in  strictness,  almost  nothing  of  the  same 
rank.  Goethe  alone,  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare, 
reminds  me  of  it.  Of  him,  too,  you  say  that  he  saw 
the  object ;  you  may  say  what  he  himself  says  of 
Shakespeare :  "  His  characters  are  like  watches  with 
dial-plates  of  transparent  crystal ;  they  show  you  the 
hour  like  others,  and  the  inward  mechanism  also  is  all 
visible." 


A¥ithal  the  joyful  tranquillity  of  this  man  is  notable. 
I  will  not  blame  Dante  for  his  misery :  it  is  a  battle 
without  victory;  but  true  battle  —  the  first,  indis- 
pensable thing.  Yet  I  call  Shakespeare  greater  than 
Dante,  in  that  he  fought  truly,  and  did  conquer. 
Doubt  it  not,  he  had  his  own  sorrows  :  those  Sonnets 
of  his  will  even  testify  expressly  in  what  deep  waters 
he  had  waded,  and  swum  struggling  for  his  life ;  as 
what  man  like  him  ever  failed  to  have  to  do  ?  It 
seems  to  me  a  heedless  notion,  our  common  one,  that 
he  sat  like  a  bird  on  the  boiigh,  and  sang  forth,  free 
and  offhand,  never  knowing  the  troubles  of  other  men. 
Not  so;  with  no  man  is  it  so.  How  could  a  man  travel 
forward  from  rustic  deer-poaching  ^^  to  such  tragedy- 
writing,  and  not  fall  in  with  sorrows  by  the  way  ?  Or, 
still  better,  how  could  a  man  delineate  a  Hamlet,  a 
Coriolanus,  a  Macbeth,  so  many  suffering  heroic  hearts, 
if  his  own  heroic  heart  had  never  suffered  ?  And  now, 
in  contrast  with  all  this,  observe  his  mirthfulness,  his 
genuine  overflowing  love  of  laughter  !  You  would  say, 
in  no  point  does  he  exaggerate  but  only  in  laughter. 
Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pierce  and  burn,  are  to 
be  found  in  Shakespeare;  yet  he  is  always  in  measure 
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here ;  never  what  Johnson  ^^  would  remark  as  a  specially 
"  good  hater." 

But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in  floods ; 
he  heaps  all  manner  of  ridiculous  nicknames  on  the 
butt  he  is  bantering,  tumbles  and  tosses  him  in  all 
sorts  of  horse-play ;  you  would  say,  with  his  whole 
heart  laughs.  And  then,  if  not  always  the  finest,  it 
is  always  a  genial  laughter.  Not  at  mere  weakness, 
at  misery  or  poverty ;  never.  No  man  who  can 
laugh,  what  we  call  laughing,  will  laugh  at  those 
things.  It  is  some  poor  character  only  desiring^-  to 
laugh  and  have  the  credit  of  wit,  that  does  so. 
Laughter  means  sympathy ;  good  laughter  is  not  "  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot."  ^^  Even  at  stupidity 
and  pretension  this  Shakespeare  does  not  laugh  other- 
wise than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges  ^*  tickle 
our  very  hearts,  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with 
explosions  of  laughter  ;  and  hope  they  will  get  on 
well  there,  and  continue  Presidents  of  the  City-watch. 
Such  laughter,  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea,  is  very 
beautiful  to  me. 

From  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship. 


ELIZABETH  CLEGHORN  GASKELL 

(1810-1865). 

Poor  Peter. 


"  We'll  put  out  ^  the  candle,  my  dear.  We  can  talk 
just  as  well  by  firelight,  you  know.  There !  Well, 
you  see,  Deborah  had  gone  from  home  for  a  fortnight 
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or  so  ;  it  was  a  very  still,  quiet  day,  I  remember, 
overhead ;  and  the  lilacs  were  all  in  flower,  so  I 
suppose  it  was  spring.  My  father  had  gone  out  to 
see  some  sick  people  in  the  parish  ;  I  recollect  ^  seeing  ^ 
him  leave  the  house,  with  his  wig  and  shovel  hat  and 
cane.  "What  possessed  our  poor  Peter  I  don't  know ; 
he  had  the  sweetest  temper,  and  yet  he  always  seemed 
to  like  to  plague  *  Deborah.  She  never  laughed  at  his 
jokes,  and  thought  him  ungenteel,  and  not  careful 
enough  about  improving  his  mind ;  and  that  vexed 
him. 

"  Well,  he  went  to  her  room,  it  seems,  and  dressed 
himself  in  her  old  gown,  and  shawl,  and  bonnet — 
just  the  things  she  used  to  wear  in  Cranford,  and  was 
known  by  everywhere  ;  and  he  made  the  pillow  into 
a  little — you  are  sure  you  locked  the  door,  my  dear, 
for  I  should  not  like  any  one  to  hear — into — into — a 
little  baby,  with  white  long  clothes.  It  was  only,  as 
he  told  me  afterwards,  to  make  something  to  talk 
about  in  the  town ;  he  never  thought  of  it  affecting " 
Deborah.  And  he  went  and  walked  up  and  down 
in  the  Filbert  walk — ^just  half  hidden  by  the  rails,  and 
half  seen  ;  and  he  cuddled  his  pillow,  just  like  a  baby, 
and  talked  to  it  all  the  nonsense  people  do.  Oh 
dear !  and  my  father  came  stepping  stately  up  the 
street  as  he  always  did ;  and  what  should  he  see  but 
a  little  black  crowd  of  people — I  daresay  as  many  as 
twenty — all  peeping  *"  through  his  garden  rails.  So  he 
thought  at  first  they  were  only  looking  at  a  new 
rhododendron  that  was  in  full  bloom,  and  that  he 
was  very  proud  of,^  and  he  walked  slower  that  they 
might  have  more  time  to  admire.  And  he  wondered 
if  he  could  make  out  a  sermon  from  the  occasion,  and 
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thought,  perhaps,  there  was  some  rehition  between 
tlie  rliododendrons  and  the  lilies  of  the  field.  My 
poor  father !  When  he  came  nearer,  he  began  to 
wonder  why  they  did  not  see  him ;  but  tlieir  heads 
were  all  so  close  together,  peeping  and  peeping  1  My 
father  was  amongst  them,  meaning,  he  said,  to  ask 
them  to  walk  into  the  garden  with  liim  and  adniire 
the  beautiful  vegetable  production,  when — oh,  my 
dear !  I  tremble  to  think  of  it — he  looked  through 
the  rails  himself,  and  saw — I  don't  know  what  he 
tliought  he  saw,  but  old  Clare  told  me  his  face  went 
(piite  grey-white  with  anger,  and  his  eyes  blazed 
out  under  his  frowning  black  brows,  and  he  spoke 
out,  oh,  so  terribly !  and  bade  them  all  stop  where 
they  were — not  one  of  them  to  go,  not  one  to  stir  a 
step ;  and  swift  as  light  he  was  in  at  the  garden 
door,  and  down  the  Filbert  walk,  and  seized  hold  of 
poor  Peter,  and  tore  his  clothes  off — his  black  bonnet, 
shawl,  gown,  and  all — and  threw  the  pillow  among 
the  people  over  the  railings  ;  and  then  he  was  very, 
very  angry  indeed,  and  before  all  the  people  he  lifted 
up  his  cane  and  flogged  Peter ! 

"  My  dear !  that  boy's  trick  on  that  sunny  day, 
when  all  seemed  going  ^  straight  and  well,  broke  my 
mother's  heart  and  changed  my  father  for  life.  It 
did,  indeed.  Old  Clare  said  Peter  looked  as  white 
as  my  father,  and  stood  still  as  a  statue  to  be  flogged ; 
and  my  father  struck  hard.  When  my  father  stopped 
to  take  breath,  Peter  said,  '  Have  you  done  enough, 
sir  ? '  quite  hoarsely,  and  still  standing  quite  quiet. 
I  don't  know  what  my  father  said — or  if  he  said 
anything.  But  old  Clare  said  Peter  turned  to  where 
the  people  outside  the  railing  were,  and  made  them 
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a  low   bow,  as  grand  aud  as  grave  as  any  gentleman, 
and    then  walked   slowly  into  the  house.      I    was  in 


5^""*"  y"  <-^»c  PMouo/;",  <y7r-?' 


the  store-room  helping   my  mother  to  make  cowslip 
wine.      I  cannot  abide  ^  the  wine  now,  nor  the  scent 
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of  the  flowers  ;  they  turn  me  sick  und  I'uint,  as 
they  did  that  day  when  Peter  came  in,  looking  as 
haughty  as  any  man — indeed,  looking  like  a  man,  not 
like  a  boy.  '  Mother,'  he  said,  '  T  am  come  ^^  to  say 
God  bless  you  for  ever.'  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  as  he 
spoke,  and  I  think  he  durst  not  say  anything  more 
loving,  for  the  purpose  that  was  in  his  heart.  She 
looked  at  him  rather  frightened  and  wondering,  and 
asked  him  what  was  to  do.  He  did  not  smile 
or  speak,  but  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  kissed 
her  as  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  leave  off ;  and 
before  she  could  speak  again  he  was  gone.  We 
talked  it  over  and  could  not  understand  it,  and 
she  bade  me  go  and  seek  my  father,  and  ask  what 
it  was  all  about.  I  found  him  walking  up  and  down, 
looking  very  highly  displeased. 

" '  Tell  your  mother  I  have  flogged  Peter,  and  that 
he  richly  deserved  it.'  " 

11. 

"  I  durst  ^^  not  ask  any  more  questions.  When  I 
told  my  mother,  she  sat  down  quite  faint  for  a  minute. 
I  remember,  a  few  days  after  I  saw  the  poor  withered 
cowslip  flowers  thrown  out  to  the  leaf  -  heap  to 
decay  and  die  there.  There  was  no  making  of 
cowslip  wine  that  year  at  the  Eectory — nor,  indeed, 
ever  after. 

"  Presently  my  mother  went  to  my  father.  I  know 
I  thought  of  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus ;  ^- 
for  my  mother  was  very  pretty  and  delicate  looking, 
and  my  father  looked  as  terrible  as  King  Ahasuerus. 
Some    time  after    they   came  out   together,    and   then 
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my  mother  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  she 
was  going  up  to  Peter's  room  at  my  father's  desire — 
though  she  was  not  to  tell  Peter  this — to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him.  But  no  Peter  was  there ! 
Even  my  father,  who  had  not  liked  to  join  in  the 
search  at  first,  helped  us  before  long.  The  Eectory 
was  a  very  old  house ;  steps  up  into  a  room,  steps 
down  into  a  room,  all  through.  At  first  my  mother 
went  calling  low  and  soft — as  if  to  reassure  the  poor 
boy — '  Peter  !  Peter,  dear  !  it's  only  me,'  but  by  and 
by,  as  the  servants  came  back  from  the  errands  my 
father  had  sent  them  in  different  directions,  to  find 
where  Peter  was ;  as  we  found  he  was  not  in  the 
garden,  nor  the  hayloft,  nor  anywhere  about,  my 
mother's  cry  grew  louder  and  wilder — '  Peter !  Peter, 
my  darling !  where  are  you  ? '  for  then  she  felt  and 
understood  that  that  long  kiss  meant  some  sad  kind 
of  '  good-bye-'  The  afternoon  went  on,  my  mother 
never  resting,  but  seeking  again  and  again  in  every 
possible  place  that  had  been  looked  into  twenty 
minutes  before ;  nay,  that  she  had  looked  into  over 
and  over  again  herself.  My  father  sat  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  not  speaking,  except  when  his  messengers 
came  in,  bringing  no  tidings  ;  ^^  then  he  lifted  up  his 
face,  so  strong  and  sad,  and  told  them  to  go  again 
in  some  new  direction.  My  mother  kept  passing 
from  room  to  room,  in  and  out  of  the  house,  moving 
noiselessly,  but  never  ceasing.  Neither  she  nor  my 
father  durst  ^"^  leave  the  house,  which  was  the  meeting- 
place  for  all  the  messengers.  At  last  (and  it  was 
nearly  dark),  my  father  rose  up.  He  took  hold  of 
my  mother's  arm  as  she  came  with  wild,  sad  face 
through  one  door  and  quickly  towards  another.      She 
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starCeJ  at  the  touch  of  his  hand,  for  she  had  forgotten 
all  in  the  world  but  Peter. 

" '  Molly  ! '  said  he,  '  I  did  not  think  all  this  would 
happen."  He  looked  into  her  face  for  comfort — lier 
poor  face,  all  wild  and  white  ;  for  neither  she  nor  my 
father  had  dared  to  acknowledge — much  less  act  upon 
— the  terror  that  was  in  their  hearts,  lest  Peter  should 
have  made  away  with  himself.^^  My  father  saw  no 
conscious  look  in  his  wife's  hot,  dreary  eyes,  and  he 
missed  the  sympathy  that  she  had  always  been  ready 
to  give  him,  strong  man  as  he  was ;  and  at  the  dumb 
despair  in  her  face  his  tears  began  to  flow.  But 
when  she  saw  this,  a  gentle  sorrow  came  over  her 
countenance,  and  she  said,  '  Dearest  John  !  don't  cry  ; 
€ome  with  me,  and  we'll  find  him,'  almost  as  cheerfully 
as  if  she  knew  where  he  was.  And  she  took  my 
father's  great  hand  in  her  little  soft  one,  and  led 
him  along,  the  tears  dropping,  as  he  walked  on  that 
same  unceasing,  weary  walk,  from  room  to  room, 
through  house  and  garden. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wished  for  Deborah  !  I  had  no  time 
for  crying,^*'  for  now  all  seemed  to  depend  on  me.  I 
wrote  for  Deborah  to  come  home.  I  sent  a  message 
privately  to  the  same  Mr.  Holbrook's  house — poor 
Mr.  Holbrook ! — you  know  who  I  mean.  I  don't 
mean  I  sent  a  message  to  him,  but  I  sent  one  that  I 
■could  trust,  to  know  if  Peter  was  at  his  house.  For 
at  one  time  Mr.  Holbrook  was  an  occasional  visitor 
at  the  Rectory — you  know  he  was  Miss  Pole's,  cousin 
— and  he  had  been  very  kind  to  Peter,  and  taught 
him  how  to  fish ;  he  was  very  kind  to  everybody, 
and  I  thought  Peter  might  have  gone  off  there.  But 
Mr.   Holbrook  was  from  home,  and  Peter  had  never 
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been  seen.  It  was  night  now,  but  the  doors  were  all 
wide  open,  and  my  father  and  mother  walked  on  and 
on.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  since  he  had  joined 
her,  and  I  don't  believe  they  had  ever  spoken  all  that 
time.  I  was  getting  the  parlour  fire  lighted,  and  one 
of  the  servants  was  preparing  tea,  for  I  wanted  them 
to  have  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  warm  them, 
when  old  Clare  asked  to  speak  to  me. 

" '  I  have  borrowed  the  nets  from  the  weir,  Miss 
Matty.  Shall  we  drag  the  ponds  to-night,  or  wait 
for  the  morning  ? ' 

"  I  remember  staring  in  his  face  to  gather  his 
meaning,  and  when  I  did  I  laughed  out  loud.  The 
horror  of  that  new  thought — our  bright,  darling  Peter 
Qold,  and  stark,  and  dead  !  I  remember  the  ring  of 
my  own  laugh  now. 

"  The  next  day  Deborah  was  at  home  before  I  was 
myself  again.  She  would  not  have  been  so  weak  as  to 
give  way  as  I  had  done,  but  my  screams  (my  horrible 
laughter  had  ended  in  crying  ^'^)  had  roused  my  sweet 
dear  mother,  whose  poor  wandering  wits  were  called 
back  and  collected  as  soon  as  a  child  needed  her  care. 
She  and  Deborah  sat  by  my  bedside ;  I  knew  by  the 
looks  of  each  that  there  had  been  no  news  of  Peter — 
no  awful,  ghastly  news,  which  was  what  I  most  had 
dreaded  in  my  dull  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking.^'^ 

"  The  same  result  of  all  the  searching  had  brought 
something  of  the  same  relief  to  my  mother,  to  whom, 
I  am  sure,  the  thought  that  Peter  might  even  then  be 
hanging  dead  in  some  of  the  familiar  home  places  had 
caused  that  never-ending  walk  of  yesterday.  Her  soft 
eyes  never  were  the  same  again  after  that ;  they  had 
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always  a  restless  craving  look,  as  if  seeking  for  what 
they  could  not  find.  Oh !  it  was  an  awful  time, 
coming  down  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  still  sunny 
day  when  the  lilacs  were  all  in  bloom." 

"  Where  was  Mr.  Peter  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  had  made  his  way  to  Liverpool ;  and  there 
was  war  then ;  and  some  of  the  king's  ships  lay  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  have  a  fine  likely  boy  such  as  him  ^^  (five  feet 
nine  he  was)  come  to  offer  himself.  The  captain 
wrote  to  my  father,  and  Peter  wrote  to  my  mother. 
Stay !  those  letters  will  be  somewhere  here." 

We  lighted  the  candle,  and  found  the  captain's  letter, 
and  Peter's  too.  And  we  also  found  a  little  simple 
beggiug  letter  from  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  Peter,  addressed  to 
him  at  the  house  of  an  old  school-fellow,  whither  she 
fancied  he  might  have  gone.  They  had  returned  it 
iinopen  ;  and  unopened  it  had  remained  ever  since, 
having  been  inadvertently  put  by  among  the  other 
letters  of  that  time.      This  is  it : 

My  dearest  Peter, 

You  did  not  think  we  should  be  so  sorry  as  we 
are,  I  know,  or  you^  would  never  have  gone  away.  You 
are  too  good.  Your  father  sits  and  sighs  till  my  heart 
aches  to  hear  him.  He  cannot  hold  up  his  head  for  grief ; 
and  yet  he  only  did  what  he  thought  was  right.  Perhaps 
he  has  been  too  severe,  and  perhaps  I  have  not  been  kind 
enough  ;  but  God  knows  how  Ave  love  you,  my  dear,  oidy 
boy.  Don  '^^  looks  so  sorry  you  are  gone.  Come  back,  and 
make  us  happy,  who  love  you  so  much.  I  know  you  will 
come  back. 
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III. 


But  Peter  did  not  come  back.  That  spring  day 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  his  mother's  face.  The 
writer  of  the  letter — the  last — the  only  person  who 
had  ever  seen  what  was  written  in  it,  was  dead  long 
ago,  and  I,  a  stranger,  not  born  at  the  time  when 
this  occurrence  took  place,  was  the  one  to  open  it. 

The  captain's  letter  summoned  the  father  and  the 
mother  to  Liverpool  instantly,  if  they  wished  to  see 
their  boy,  and  by  some  of  the  wild  chances  of  life,  the 
captain's  letter  had  been  detained  somewhere,  somehow. 

Miss  Matty  went  on :  "  And  it  was  race  time,  and 
all  the  post-horses  at  Cranford  were  gone  to  the  races-, 
but  my  father  and  mother  set  off  in  our  gig"^ — and 
oh !  my  dear,  they  were  too  late — the  ship  was  gone ! 
And  now  read  Peter's  letter  to*  my  mother  ! " 

It  was  full  of  love  and  sorrow,  and  pride  in  his 
new  profession,  and  a  sore  sense  of  his  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  at  Cranford,  but  ending  with  a 
passionate  entreaty  that  she  would  come  and  see  him 
before  he  left  the  Mersey :  "  Mother  !  we  may  go  into 
battle.  I  hope  we  shall,  and  lick  those  French ;  but 
I  must  see  you  again  before  that  time." 

"  And  she  was  too  late,"  said  Miss  Matty ;  "  too 
late  ! " 

We  sat  in  silence,  pondering  on  the  full  meaning 
of  those  sad,  sad  words.  At  length  I  asked  Miss 
Matty  to  tell  me  how  her  mother  bore  it. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said,  "  she  was  patience  itself  She 
had  never  been  strong,  and  this  weakened  her  terribly. 
My  father  used  to  sit  looking  at  her  far  more  sad  than 
she  was.      He  seemed  as  if  he  could  look  at  nothing: 
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else  when  she  was  by ;  and  he  was  so  liiimble,  so 
very  gentle  now.  He  would  perhaps  speak  in  his 
old  way,  laying  down  the  law,  as  it  were,  and  then  in 
a  minvite  or  two  he  would  come  round  and  put  his 
hand  on  our  shoulders,  and  ask  us  in  a  low  voice  if 
he  had  said  anything  to  hurt  us  ?  I  did  not  wonder 
at  his  speaking """  so  to  Deborah,  for  she  was  so  clever. 
But  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  talking  ~^  so  to  me. 

"  But  you  see  he  saw  what  we  did  not — that  it 
was  killing  my  mother.  Yes  !  killing  her — (put  out 
the  candle,  my  dear ;  1  can  talk  better  in  the  dark) — 
for  she  was  but  a  frail  woman,  and  ill-fitted  to  stand 
the  fright  and  shock  she  had  gone  through  ;  and  she 
would  smile  at  him  and  comfort  him,  not  in  words 
but  in  her  looks  and  tones,  which  were  always  cheerful 
when  lie  was  there.  And  she  would  speak  of  how 
she  thought  of  seeing  ^'^  him  in  his  navy  imiform,  and 
what  sort  of  hats  admirals  wore ;  and  how  much  more 
tit  he  was  to  be  a  sailor  than  a  clergyman  ;  and  all  in 
that  way,  just  to  make  my  father  think  she  was  quite 
glad  of  what  came  of  that  unlucky  morning's  work, 
and  the  flogging  which  was  always  in  his  mind,  as  we 
aU  knew.  But  oh,  my  dear  !  the  bitter,  bitter  crying  ^'^ 
she  had  when  she  was  alone ;  and  at  last,  as  she 
grew  weaker,  she  could  not  keep  her  tears  in  when 
Deborah  or  me  '^^  was  by,  and  would  give  us  message 
after  message  for  Peter — (his  ship  had  gone  to  the 
Mediterranean,  or  somewhere  down  there,  and  then  he 
was  ordered  off  to  India,  and  there  was  no  overland 
route  then) ;  but  she  still  said  that  no  one  knew 
where  their  death  lay  in  wait,  and  that  we  were  not 
to  think  hers  was  near.  We  did  not  think  it,  but  we 
knew  it,  as  we  saw  her  fading  ^"  away. 
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"  Well,  iiiy  dear,  it's  very  foolish  of  me,  I  know, 
when  in  all  likelihood  I  am  so  near  seeing  "^^  her  again. 

"  And  only  think,  love  !  the  very  day  after  her 
death — for  she  did  not  live  quite  a  twelvemonth  after 
Peter  went  away — the  very  day  after  came  a  parcel 
for  her  from  India  from  her  boy.  It  was  a  large,  soft 
white  India  shawl,  with  just  a  little  narrow  border  all 
round — -just  what  my  mother  would  have  liked. 

"  We  thought  it  might  rouse  my  father,  for  he  had 
sat  with  her  hand  in  his  all  niglit  Iouq;  ;  ^^  so  Deborah 
took  it  in  to  him,  and  Peter's  letter  to  her,  and  all. 
At  first  he  took  no  notice,  and  we  made  a  kind  of 
light,  careless  talk  about  the  shawl,  opening  it  out  and 
admiring  it.  Then,  suddenly,  he  got  up,  and  spoke. 
'  She  shall  be  buried  in  it,'  he  said ;  '  Peter  shall 
have  that  comfort,  and  she  would  have  liked  it.' 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  was  not  reasonable,  but  what 
could  we  do  or  say  ?  One  gives  people  in  grief  their 
own  way.  He  took  it  up  and  felt  it.  *  It  is  just 
such  a  shawl  as  she  wished  for  when  she  was  married, 
and  her  mother  did  not  give  it  her.  I  did  not  know 
of  it  till  after  or  slie  should  have  had  it — she  should  ; 
1jut  she  shall  have  it  now.' 

"  My  mother  looked  so  lovely  in  her  death  !  She 
was  always  pretty,  and  now  she  looked  fair,  and 
waxen,  and  young — younger  than  Deborah  as  she 
stood  trembling  and  shivering  by  her.  We  decked 
her  in  the  long  soft  folds ;  she  lay  smiling,  as  if 
pleased  ;  and  people  came — all  Cranford  came — to  beg 
to  see  her,  for  they  had  loved  her  dearly — as  well  they 
might ;  and  the  country-women  brought  posies  ;  old 
Clare's  wife  brought  some  white  violets,  and  begged 
they  might  lie  on  her  breast. 
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"Deborah  said  to  nie  the  day  of  my  mother's 
funeral,  that  if  she  had  a  hundred  offers,  she  never 
woukl  marry  and  leave  my  father.  It  was  not  very 
likely  she  would  have  so  many — I  don't  know  that 
she  had  one ;  but  it  was  not  less  to  her  credit  to  say 
so.  She  was  such  a  daughter  to  my  father,  as  I 
think  there  never  was  before,  or  since.  His  eyes 
failed  him,  and  she  read  book  after  book,  and  wrote,  and 
copied,  and  was  always  at  his  service  in  any  parish 
business.  She  could  do  many  more  things  than  my 
poor  mother  could  ;  she  even  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  bishop  for  my  father.  But  he  missed  my  mother 
sorely ;  the  whole  parish  noticed  it.  Not  that  he  was 
less  active  ;  I  think  he  was  more  so,  and  more  patient 
in  helping  every  one.  I  did  all  I  could  to  set  Deborah 
at  liberty  to  be  with  him ;  for  I  knew  I  was  good  for 
little,  and  that  my  best  work  in  the  world  was  to  do 
odd  jobs  quietly  and  set  others  at  liberty.  But  my 
father  was  a  changed  man." 

"  Did  Mr.  Peter  ever  come  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  once.  He  came  home  a  lieutenant ;  he  did 
not  get  to  be  admiral.  And  he  and  my  father  were 
such  friends  !  My  father  took  him  into  every  house  in 
the  parish,  he  was  so  proud  of  him.  He  never  walked 
out  without  Peter's  arm  to  lean  upon.  Deborah  used 
to  smile  (I  don't  think  we  ever  laughed  again  after  my 
mother's  death)  and  say  she  was  quite  put  in  a 
corner.^°  Not  but  what  my  father  always  wanted  her 
when  there  was  letter-writing,  or  reading  to  be  done, 
or  anytliing  to  be  settled." 

"  And  then  ?  "  said  I  after  a  pause. 

"  Then  Peter  went  to  sea  again ;  and  by  and  by 
my    father     died,    blessing    us     both,    and     thanking 
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Deborah  for  all  she  had  been  to  him  ;  and,  of  course, 
our  circumstances  were  changed,  and  instead  of 
living  ^^  at  the  Eectory  and  keeping  ^"  three  maids  and 
a  man,  we  had  to  come  to  this  small  house  and  be 
content  with  a  servant-of-all-work  ;  but,  as  Deborah 
used  to  say,  we  have  always  lived  genteelly,  even  if 
circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  simplicity.  Poor 
Deborah  ! " 

"  And  Mr.  Peter  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Oh,  there  was  some  great  war  in  India — I  forget 
what  they  call  it — and  we  have  never  heard  of  Peter 
since  tlien.  I  believe  he  is  dead  myself ;  and  it  some- 
times fidgets  ^^  me  that  we  have  never  put  on  mourning 
for  him.  And  then,  again,  when  I  sit  by  myself,  and 
all  the  house  is  still,  I  think  I  hear  his  step  coming  ^^ 
up  the  street,  and  my  heart  begins  to  flutter  and  beat : 
but  the  sound  always  goes  past,  and  Peter  never 
comes." 

From  Cranford. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY 
(1811-1863). 

I.  Dobbin  protests  against  his  Friend's 
Neglect  of  Amelia. 

Stubble  and  Spooney  thought  that  to  be  a  "  regular 
Don  Giovanni,  by  Jove,"  was  one  of  the  finest  qualities 
a  man  could  possess ;  and  Osborne's  reputation  was 
prodigious  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  regiment. 
He  was  famous  in  field  sports,  famous  at  a  song, 
famous    on    parade,   free   with   his    money,   which   was 
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bountifully  supplied  by  his  father.  His  coats  were 
better  made  than  any  man's  in  the  regiment,  and  he 
had  more  of  them.  He  was  adored  by  the  men.  He 
could  drink  more  than  any  officer  of  the  mess,  in- 
cluding old  Heavytop,  the  colonel.  He  could  spar  ^ 
better  than  Knuckles,  the  private  (who  would  have 
been  a  corporal  but  for  his  drunkenness,  and  who  had 
been  in  the  prize-ring ") ;  and  was  the  best  batter  and 
bowler,  out  and  out,^  of  the  regimental  club.  He  rode 
his  own  horse,  Greased  Lightning,  and  won  the 
Garrison  cup  at  Quebec  races.  There  were  other 
people  besides  Amelia  who  worshipped  him.  Stubble 
and  Spooney  thought  him  a  sort  of  Apollo ;  Dobbin 
took  him  to  be  an  Admirable  Crichton  * ;  and  Mrs. 
Major  O'Dowd  acknowledged  he  was  an  elegant  young 
fellow,  and  put  her  in  mind  of  Fitzjurld  Fogarty,  Lord 
Castlefogarty's  second  son. 

Well,  Stubble  and  Spooney  and  the  rest  indulged 
in  most  romantic  conjectures  regarding  this  female 
correspondent  of  Osborne's, — opining  that  it  was  a 
Duchess  in  London  who  was  in  love  witli  him, —  or 
that  it  was  a  General's  daughter,  who  was  engaged  to 
somebody  else,  and  madly  attached  to  him, — or  that  it 
was  a  Member  of  Parliament's  lady,  who  proposed  four 
horses  and  an  elopement, — or  that  it  was  some  other 
victim  of  a  passion  delightfully  exciting,  romantic, 
and  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  on  none  of  which  con- 
jectures would  Osborne  throw  the  least  light,  leaving 
his  young  admirers  and  friends  to  invent  and  arrange 
their  whole  history. 

And  the  real  state  of  the  case  would  never  have 
been  known  at  all  in  the  regiment  but  for  Captain 
Dobbin's   indiscretion.      The    Captain   was   eating   his 
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breakfast  one  day  in  the  mess-room,  while  Cackle,  the 
assistant-surgeon,  and  the  two  above-named  worthies 
were  speculating  upon  Osborne's  intrigue — Stubble 
holding  out  that  the  lady  was  a  Duchess  about  Queen 
Charlotte's  court,  and  Cackle  vowing  she  was  an  opera- 
singer  of  the  worst  reputation.  At  this  idea  Dobbin 
became  so  moved,  that  though  his  mouth  was  full  of 
egg  and  bread-and-butter  at  the  time,  and  though  he 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  at  all,  yet  he  couldn't  help 
blurting  out,  "  Cackle,  you're  a  stupid  fool.  You're 
always  talking  nonsense  and  scandal.  Osborne  is  not 
going  to  run  off  ^  with  a  Duchess  or  ruin  a  milliner. 
j\Iiss  Sedley  is  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
women  tliat  ever  lived.  He's  been  engaged  to  her 
ever  so  long,  and  the  man  who  calls  her  names  had 
better  not  do  so  in  my  hearing."  ^ 

With  which,  turning  exceedingly  red,  Dobbin 
ceased  speaking,  and  almost  choked  himself  with  a 
cup  of  tea.  The  story  was  over  the  regiment  in  half 
an  hour ;  and  tliat  very  evening  Mrs.  ]\Iajor  O'Dowd 
wrote  off  to  her  sister  Glorvina  at  O'Dowdstown  not 
to  hurry  from  Dublin — -young  Osborne  being  pre- 
maturely engaged  already. 

She  complimented  the  Lieutenant  in  an  appropriate 
speech  over  a  glass  of  whisky-toddy  that  evening,  and 
he  went  home  perfectly  furious  to  quarrel  with 
Dobbin  (who  had  declined  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd's 
party,  and  sat  in  his  own  room  playing  the  fmte,  and, 
I  believe,  writing  poetry  in  a  very  melancholy  manner) 
— to  quarrel  with  Dobbin  for  betraying  '  his  secret. 

"  Who  the  deuce  asked  you  to  talk  about  my 
affairs  ?  "  Osborne  shouted  indignantly.  "  Why  the 
devil  is  all  the  regiment  to  know  that   I  am   going  to 
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be  married  ?  Why  is  that  tattling  '^  old  harridan, 
Peggy  O'Dowd,  to  make  free  with  my  name  at  her 

d (I  supper-table,  and    advertise   my  engagement 

over  the  three  kingdoms  ?  After  all,  what  right  have 
yovi  to  say  I  am  engaged,  or  to  meddle  ■'  in  my  business 
at  all,  Dobbin  ? " 

"  It  seems  to  me "  Captain  Dobbin  began. 

"  Seems  be  hanged,  Dobbin  !  "  his  junior  interrupted 
him.      "  I   am   under  obligations  to   you,  I  know  it,  a 

d — d  deal  ^^  too  well  too ;    but  I  won't  be  always 

sermonised  by  you  because  you're  five  years  my  senior. 
I'm  hanged  if  I  will  stand  your  airs  of  superiority  and 
infernal  pity  and  patronage.  Pity  and  patronage  !  I 
should  like  to  know  in  what  I'm  your  inferior  ?  " 

"  Are  you  engaged  ?  "  Captain  Dobbin  interposed. 

"  What  the  devil's  that  to  you  or  any  one  if  I  am  ? " 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  it  ?  "  Dobbin  resumed. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  that  question, 
sir,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  "  George  said. 

"  Good  God,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  to 
break  off  ?  "  asked  Dobbin,  starting  up. 

"  In  other  words,  you  ask  me  if  I'm  a  man  of 
honour,"  said  Osborne,  fiercely ;  "  is  that  what  you 
mean  ?  You've  adopted  such  a  tone  regarding  me 
lately  that  I'm  ■  if  I'll  bear  it  ^^  any  more." 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  I've  told  you  you  were 
neglecting  a  sweet  girl,  George.  I've  told  you  that 
when  you  go  to  town  you  ought  to  go  to  her,  and  not 
to  the  gambling-houses  about  St.  James's." 

"  You  want  your  money  back,^^  I  suppose,"  said 
George,  with  a  sneer. 

"  Of  course  I  do — I  always  did,  didn't  I  ? "  says 
Dobbin.      "  \''ou  speak  like  a  generous  fellow." 
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"  iS[o,  hang  it,  William,  I  beg  your  pardon  " — liere 
George  interposed  in  a  fit  of  remorse ;  "  you  have 
been  my  friend  in  a  hundred  ways,  Heaven  knows. 
You've  got  me  out  of  a  score  of  scrapes.^^  When 
Crawley  of  the  Guards  won  that  sum  of  money  of  me> 
I  should  have  been  done  ^^  but  for  you :  I  know  I 
should.  But  you  shouldn't  ^^  deal  so  hardly  with  me ; 
you  shouldn't  be  always  cfftechising  me.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Amelia ;  I  adore  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Don't  look  angry.  She's  faultless ;  I  know  she  is. 
But  you  see  there  is  no  fun  in  winning  a  thing  unless 
you  play  for  it.  Hang  it :  the  regiment's  just  back 
from  the  West  Indies ;  I  must  have  a  little  fling,^^  and 
then  when  I'm  married  I'll  reform ;  I  will  upon  my 
honour,  now.  And — I  say — Dob — don't  be  angry  with 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  next  month,  when  I 
know  my  father  will  stand  something  handsome ;  and 
I'll  ask  Heavytop  for  leave,  and  I'll  go  to  town,  and  see 
Amelia  to-morrow — there  now,  will  that  satisfy  you  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible  to  be  long  angry  with  you, 
George,"  said  the  good-natured  Captain  ;  "  and  as  for 
the  money,  old  boy,  you  know  if  I  wanted  it  you'd 
share  your  last  shilling  with  me." 

"  That  I  would,  by  Jove,  Dobl)in,"  George  said,  with 
the  greatest  generosity,  though  by  the  way  he  never 
had  any  money  to  spare. 

"  Only  I  wish  you  had  sown  those  wild  oats  ^''  of 
yours,  George.  If  you  could  have  seen  poor  little 
Miss  Emmy's  face  when  she  asked  me  about  you  the 
other  day,  you  would  have  pitched  ^^  those  billiard- 
balls  to  the  deuce.^''  Go  and  comfort  her,  you  rascal. 
Go  and  write  her  a  long  letter.  Do  something  to 
make  her  happy ;  a  very  little  will." 

0 
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"  I     believe     she's     d d     fond     of    me,"     the 

Lieutenant  said,  with  a  self-satisfied  air ;  and  went  off 
to  finish  the  evening  with  some  jolly  fellows  in  the 
mess-room. 

II.  George  receives  a  handsome  Cheque  from 
HIS  Father  and  a  strong  Hint. 

When  that  gentleman  came  from  the  City,  and  was 
welcomed  in  the  drawing-room  by  his  daughters  and 
the  elegant  Miss  Wirt,^  they  saw  at  once  by  his  face 
— which  was  puffy,-  solemn,  and  yellow  at  the  best  of 
times — and  by  the  scowl  and  twitching  of  his  eye- 
brows, that  the  heart  within  his  large  white  waist- 
coat was  disturbed  and  uneasy.  When  Amelia 
stepped  forward  to  salute  him,  which  she  always  did 
with  great  trembling  and  timidity,  he  gave  a  surly 
grunt  of  recognition,  and  dropped  the  little  hand  out 
of  his  great  hirsute  paw  without  any  attempt  to  hold 
it  there.  He  looked  round  gloomily  at  his  eldest 
daughter ;  who,  comprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
look,  which  asked  unmistakably,  "  Why  the  devil  is 
she  here  ?  "  said  at  once  : 

"  George  is  in  town,  Papa ;  and  has  gone  to  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  will  be  back  to  dinner." 

"  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  I  won't  have  the  dinner  kept 
waiting ""  for  him,  Jane  "  ;  with  which  the  worthy  man 
lapsed  into  his  particular  chair,  and  then  the  utter 
silence  in  his  genteel,  well-furnished  drawing-room 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  alarmed  ticking  ^  of  a 
great  French  clock. 

When  that  chronometer,  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  cheerful  brass  group  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
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tolled  five  in  a  heavy  cathedral  tone,  Mr.  Osborne 
pulled  the  bell  at  his  right  hand  violently,  and  the 
butler  *  rushed  up. 

"  Dinner  !  "  roared  Mr.  Osborne. 

"  Mr.  George  isn't  come  in,  sir,"  interposed  the 
man. 

"  Damn  Mr.  George,  sir.  Am  I  master  of  the 
house  ?  Dinner ! "  Mr.  Osborne  scowled.  Amelia 
trembled.  A  telegraphic  communication  of  eyes  passed 
between  the  other  three  ladies.  The  obedient  bell  in 
the  lower  regions  began  ringing^  the  announcement  of 
the  meal.  The  tolling  over,  the  head  of  the  family 
thrust  his  hands  into  the  great  tail-pockets  of  his 
great  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  further  announcement,  strode  downstairs 
alone,  scowling  over  his  shoulder  at  the  four  females. 

"  What's  the  matter  now,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  one  of 
the  other,  as  they  rose  and  tripped  gingerly  *"  behind 
the  sire. 

"  I  suppose  the  funds  are  falling,"  whispered  Miss 
Wirt,  and  so,  trembling  and  in  silence,  this  hushed 
female  company  followed  the  dark  leader.  They 
took  their  places  in  silence.  He  growled  out  a  bless- 
ing, which  sounded  as  gruffly  as  a  curse.  The  great 
silver  dish-covers  were  removed.  Amelia  trembled 
in  her  place,  for  she  was  next  to  the  awful  Osborne, 
and  alone  on  her  side  of  the  table — the  gap  being 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  George. 

"  Soup  ? "  says  Mr.  Osborne,  clutching  tlie  ladle, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her,  in  a  sepulchral  tone ;  and  having 
helped  her  and  the  rest,  did  not  speak  for  a  while. 

"  Take  Miss  Sedley's  plate  away,"  at  last  he  said. 
"  She  can't  eat  the  soup — no  more  can  I.    I  t's  beastly. 
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Take  away  the  soup,  Hicks,  and  to-morrow  turn  the 
cook  out  of  the  house,'  Jane." 

Having  concluded  his  observations  upon  the  soup, 
Mr.  Osborne  made  a  few  curt  remarks  respecting  the 
fish,  also  of  a  savage  and  satirical  tendency,  and 
cursed  Billingsgate  ^  with  an  emphasis  quite  worthy  of 
the  place.  Then  he  lapsed  into  silence,  and  swallowed 
sundry  glasses  of  wine,  looking  more  and  more  terrible, 
till  a  brisk  knock  at  the  door  told  of  George's  arrival, 
when  everybody  began  to  rally. 

"  He  could  iiot  come  before.  General  Daguilet  had 
kept  him  waiting  ^  at  the  Horse  Guards.  Never  mind 
soup  or  fish.  Give  him  anything — he  didn't  care 
what.  Capital  mutton  —  capital  everything,"  His 
good- humour  contrasted  with  his  father's  severity, 
and  he  rattled  on  unceasingly  during  dinner,  to  the 
delight  of  all — of  one  especially  who  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

As  soon  as  the  young  ladies  had  discussed  the 
orange  and  the  glass  of  wine  which  formed  the 
ordinary  conclusion  of  the  dismal  banquets  at  Mr. 
Osborne's  house,  the  signal  to  make  sail  ^^  for  the 
drawing  -  room  was  given,  and  they  all  arose  and 
departed.  Amelia  hoped  George  would  soon  join 
them  there.  She  began  playing  ^^  some  of  his  favourite 
waltzes  (then  newly  imported)  at  the  great  carved- 
legged,  leather -cased  grand  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room  overhead.  This  little  artifice  did  not  bring  him. 
He  was  deaf  to  the  waltzes  ;  they  grew  fainter  and 
fainter ;  the  discomfited  performer  left  the  huge 
instrument  presently ;  and  though  her  three  friends 
performed  some  of  the  loudest  and  most  brilliant  new 
pieces  of  their  repertoire,  she  did  not  hear  a  single 
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note,  but  sate  ^^'  thinking,  and  boding  ^'^  evil.  Old 
Osborne's  scowl,  terrific  always,  had  never  before  looked 
so  deadly  to  her.  His  eyes  followed  her  out  of  the 
room,  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  something.  When 
they  ^'*  brought  her  coffee,  she  started  as  though  it  were 
a  cup  of  poison  which  Mr.  Hicks,  the  butler,  washed 
to  propose  to  her.  What  mystery  was  there  lurking  ? 
Oh,  those  women !  They  nurse  and  cuddle  their 
presentiments,  and  make  darlings  of  their  ugliest 
thoughts,  as  they  do  of  their  deformed  children. 

The  gloom  on  the  paternal  countenance  had  also 
impressed  George  Osborne  wdth  anxiety.  With  such 
eyebrows,  and  a  look  so  decidedly  bilious,  how  was  he 
to  extract  that  money  from  the  governor,  of  which 
George  was  consumedly  in  want  ?  He  began  praising 
his  father's  wine.  That  was  generally  a  successful 
means  of  cajoling  ^^  the  old  gentleman. 

"  We  never  got  such  Madeira  in  the  West  Indies, 
sir,  as  yours.  Colonel  Heavytop  took  off  three  bottles 
of  that  you  sent  me  down,  under  his  belt  the  other 
day." 

'^  Did  he  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  It  stands 
me  in  ■'^  eight  shillings  a  bottle." 

"  Will  you  take  six  guineas  a  dozen  for  it,  sir  ? " 
said  George,  with  a  laugh.  "  There's  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  kingdom  wants  some." 

"  Does  he  ?  "  growled  the  senior.  "  Wish  he  may 
get  it."  ^^ 

"  When  General  Daguilet  was  at  Chatham,  sir, 
Heavytop  gave  him  a  breakfast,  and  asked  me  for 
some  of  the  wine.  The  General  liked  it  just  as  well 
— wanted  a  pipe  for  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He's 
his  Eoyal  Highness's  right-hand  man." 
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'  It  is  devilish  line  wine,"  said  the  Eyebrows,  and 
they  looked  more  good-humoured,  and  George  was 
going  to  take  advantage  of  this  complacency,  and 
bring  the  supply  question  on  the  mahogany,  when  the 
father,  relapsing  into  solemnity,  though  rather  cordial 
in  manner,  bade  him  ring  the  bell  for  claret. 

"  And  we'll  see  if  that's  as  good  as  the  Madeira, 
George,  to  which  his  Eoyal  Highness  is  welcome,  I'm 
sure.  And  as  we  are  drinking  it,  I'll  talk  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  importance." 

Amelia  heard  the  claret  bell  ring  as  she  sat 
nervously  upstairs.  She  thought,  somehow,  it  was  a 
mysterious  and  presentimental  bell.  Of  the  pie- 
sentiments  which  some  people  are  always  having, 
some  surely  must  come  right. 

"  What  I  want  to  know,  George,"  the  old  gentle- 
man said,  after  slowly  smacking  his  first  bumper — 
"  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  you  and — ah — that 
little  thing  upstairs  are  carrying  on  ? "  ^^ 

"  I  think,  sir,  it's  not  hard  to  see,"  George  said, 
with  a  self-satisfied  grin.^^  "  Pretty  clear,  sir. — What 
capital  wine  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  pretty  clear,  sir  ?  " 

"  Why,  hang  it,  sir,  don't  push  me  too  hard.  I'm 
a  modest  man.  I — ali — I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  lady- 
killer  ;  but  I  do  own  that  she's  as  devilish  fond  of  me  as 
she  can  be.     Anybody  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye." 

"  And  you  yourself  ? " 

"  Why,  sir,  didn't  you  order  me  to  marry  her,  and 
ain't '°  I  a  good  boy  ?  Haven't  our  papas  settled  it  ever 
so  long  ? " 

"  A  pretty  boy,  indeed.  Haven't  I  heard  of  your 
doings,^^   sir,  with  Lord   Tarquin,  Captain   Crawley  of 
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the  Guards,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Deuceace,  and  that 
set  ?      Have  a  care,  sir,  have  a  care."  " 

The  old  gentleman  pronounced  these  aristocratic 
names  with  the  greatest  gusto.^^  Whenever  he  met 
a  great  man  he  grovelled  before  him,  and  my-lorded 
him  as  only  a  free-born  Briton  can  do.  He  came  home 
and  looked  out  his  history  in  the  Peerage  :  he  introduced 
his  name  into  his  daily  conversation ;  he  bragged 
about  his  lordship  to  his  daughters.  He  fell  down 
prostrate  and  basked  in  him  as  a  Neapolitan  beggar 
does^^  in  the  sun.  George  was  alarmed  when  he  heard 
the  names.  He  feared  his  father  might  have  been 
informed  of  certain  transactions,  at  play.  But  the 
old  moralist  eased  him  by  saying  serenely  : 

"  Well,  well,  young  men  will  be  young  men.  And 
the  comfort  to  me  is,  George,  that  living  in  the  best 
society  in  England,  as  I  hope  you  do — as  I  think  you 
do — as  my  means  will  allow  you  to  do " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  George,  making  his  point 
at  once.  "  One  can't  live  with  these  great  folks  for 
nothing ;  and  my  purse,  sir,  look  at  it " ;  and  he  held 
up  a  little  token  which  had  been  netted  ^^  by  Amelia, 
and  contained  the  very  last  of  Dobbin's  pound-notes. 

"  You  shan't  want,  sir.  The  British  merchant's 
son  shan't  want,  sir.  My  guineas  are  as  good  as 
theirs,  George,  my  boy ;  and  I  don't  grudge  'em.-'' 
Call  on  Mr.  Chopper  as  you  go  through  the  City 
to-morrow;  he'll  have  something  for  you=  I  don't 
grudge  money  when  I  know  you're  in  good  society, 
because  I  know  that  good  society  can  never  go  wrong. 
There's  no  pride  in  me.  I  was  a  humbly  born  man — 
but  you've  had  advantages.  Make  a  good  use  of  'em. 
Mix  with  the  young  nobility.     There's  many  of  'em 
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who  can't  spend  a  dollar  to  your  guinea,  my  boy.  And 
as  for  the  pink  bonnets  " — (here  from  under  the  heavy 
eyebrows  there  came  a  knowing  and  not  a  very 
pleasing  leer-') — "  why,  boys  will  be  boys.  Only,  there 
is  one  thing  I  order  you  to  avoid,  which,  if  you  do 
not,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  by  Jove ;  and 
that's  gambling,  sir." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  sir,"  said  George. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  other  business  about 
Amelia :  why  shouldn't  you  marry  higher  than  a 
stockbroker's  daughter,  George — that's  what  I  want 
to  know  ? " 

"  It's  a  family  business,  sir,"  says  George,  cracking 
filberts."'^  "  You  and  Mr.  Sedley  made  the  match  a 
liundred  years  ago." 

"  I  don't  deny  it ;  but  people's  positions  alter,  sir. 
I  don't  deny  that  Sedley  made  my  fortune,  or  rather 
put  me  in  the  way  of  acquiring,^^  by  my  own  talents 
and  genius,  that  proud  position  which,  I  may  say,  I 
occupy  in  the  tallow  trade  and  in  the  City  of  London. 
I've  shown  my  gratitude  to  Sedley ;  and  he's  tried 
it  of  late,  sir,  as  my  cheque-book  can  show.  George ! 
I  tell  you  in  confidence  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Mr. 
Sedley's  affairs.  My  chief  clerk,  Mr.  Chopper,  does 
not  like  the  looks  of  'em,  and  he's  an  old  file,^°  and 
knows  'Change  as  well  as  any  man  in  London.  Hulker 
and  Bullock  are  looking  shy  ^^  at  him.  He's  been 
dabbling  on  his  own  account,  I  fear.  They  say  the  i 
Jeune  Amdie  was  his,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Yankee  privateer  Ilolasses.  And  that's  flat, — unless 
I  see  Amelia's  ten  thousand  down,  you  don't  marry 
her.  I'll  have  no  lame  duck's  daughter  in  my  family. 
Pass  the  wine,  sir — or  ring  for  coffee." 
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With  which  Mr.  Osborne  spread  the  evening  paper, 
and  George  knew  from   this  signal  that  the  colloquy 


Lieutenant  Osborne  and  his  Love-letters. 

was   ended,   and    that    his    papa   was   about    to   take 
a  nap.^^ 

He    hurried   upstairs    to   Amelia    in    the    highest 
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spirits.  What  was  it  that  made  him  more  attentive 
to  her  on  that  night  than  he  had  been  for  a  long  time 
- — -more  eager  to  amuse  her,  more  tender,  more  brilliant 
in  talk  ?  Was  it  that  his  generous  heart  warmed  to 
her  at  the  prospect  of  misfortune  ;  or  that  the  idea  of 
losing  ^^  the  dear  little  prize  made  him  value  it  more  ? 

She  lived  upon  the  recollections  of  that  happy 
evening  for  many  days  afterwards,  remembering  his 
words  ;  his  looks  ;  the  song  he  sang  ;  his  attitude,  as  he 
leant  over  her  or  looked  at  her  from  a  distance.  As 
it  seemed  to  her,  no  night  ever  passed  so  quickly  at 
Mr.  Osborne's  house  before ;  and  for  once  this  young 
person  was  almost  provoked  to  be  angry  ^*  by  the 
premature  arrival  of  Mr.  Sambo  with  her  shawl. 

George  came  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  the 
next  morning ;  and  then  hurried  off  to  the  City,  where 
he  visited  Mr.  Chopper,  his  father's  head  man,  and 
received  from  that  gentleman  a  document  which  he 
exchanged  at  Hulker  and  Bullock's  for  a  whole 
pocketful  of  money.  As  George  entered  the  house, 
old  John  Sedley  was  passing  out  of  the  banker's 
parlour,  looking  very  dismal.  But  his  godson  was 
much  too  elated  to  mark  the  worthy  stockbroker's 
depression,  or  the  dreary  eyes  which  the  kind  old 
gentleman  cast  upon  him.  Young  Bullock  did  not 
come  grinning  out  of  the  parlour  with  him  as  had 
been  his  wont  in  former  years. 

And  as  the  swinging  doors  of  Hulker,  Bullock  and  Co. 
closed  upon  Mr.  Sedley,  Mr.  Quill,  the  cashier  (whose 
benevolent  occupation  it  is  to  hand  out  crisp  bank- 
notes from  a  drawer  and  dispense  sovereigns  out  of  a 
copper  shovel),  winked  at  Mr.  Driver,  the  clerk  at  the 
desk  on  his  right.      Mr.  Driver  winked  asain. 
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"  No  go,"  Mr.  1).  whispered. 

"Not  at  no  price,"  ^^  Mr.  Q.  said.  "Mr.  George 
Osborne,  sir,  how  will  you  take  it  ? "  Cleorge  craninied 
eagerly  a  quantity  of  notes  into  his  pockets,  and  paid 
Dobbin  fifty  pounds  that  very  evening  at  niess.^** 

III.  George  returns  to  his  Sweetheart. 

The  news  ^  of  Napoleon's  escape  and  landing  was 
received  by  the  gallant  — th  with  a  fiery  delight 
and  enthusiasm,  which  everybody  can  understand  who 
knows  that  famous  corps.  From  the  colonel  to  the 
smallest  drummer  in  the  regiment,  all  were  filled  with 
hope  and  ambition  and  patriotic  fury  ;  and  thanked 
the  French  Emperor  as  for  a  personal  kindness  in 
coming  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Now  was  the 
time  the  — th  had  so  long  panted  for,  to  show  their 
comrades  in  arms  that  they  could  fight  as  well  as  the 
Peninsular  veterans,  and  that  all  the  pluck  and  valour 
of  the  — th  had  not  been  killed  by  the  West  Indies 
and  the  yellow  fever.  Stubble  and  Spooney  looked  "  to 
get  their  companies  without  purchase.  Before  the  end 
of  the  campaign  (which  she  resolved  to  share)  Mrs, 
Major  O'Dowd  hoped  to  write  herself  Mrs.  Colonel 
O'Dowd,  C.B.  Our  two  friends  (Dobbin  and  Osborne) 
were  quite  as  much  excited  as  the  rest :  and  each  in 
his  way — Mr.  Dobbin  very  quietly,  Mr.  Osborne  very 
loudly  and  energetically — was  bent  upon  doing  ^  his 
duty,  and  gaining  his  share  of  honour  and  distinction. 

The  agitation  thrilling  through  the  country  and 
army  in  consequence  of  this  news  was  so  great,  that 
private  matters  were  little  heeded  :  and  hence  probably 
George  Osborne,  just  gazetted  to  his  company,  busy 
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with  preparations  for  the  march,  which  must  come 
inevitably,  and  panting  for  further  promotion,  was 
not  so  much  affected  by  other  incidents  which  would 
have  interested  him  at  a  more  quiet  period.  He  was 
not,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  much  cast  down  by 
good  old  Mr.  Sedley's  catastrophe.  He  tried  his  new 
uniform,  which  became  him  very  handsomely,  on  the 
day  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  took  place.  His  father  told 
him  of  the  wicked,  rascally,  shameful  conduct  of  the 
bankrupt,  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  said  about 
Amelia,  and  that  their  connection  was  broken  off  for 
ever ;  and  gave  him  that  evening  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  pay  for  the  new  clothes  and  epaulets  in 
which  he  looked  so  well.  Money  was  always  useful 
to  this  free-handed  young  fellow,  and  he  took  it  with- 
out many  words.  The  bills  were  up  in  the  Sedley 
house,  where  he  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours. 
He  could  see  them  as  he  walked  from  home  that 
night  (to  the  Old  Slaughters',"*  where  he  put  up^  when 
in  town)  shining  white  in  the  moon.  That  comfortable 
home  was  shut,  then,  upon  Amelia  and  her  parents : 
where  had  they  taken  refuge  ?  The  thought  of  their 
ruin  affected  him  not  a  little.  He  was  very  melancholy 
that  night  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  Slaughters' ;  and 
drank  a  good  deal,  as  his  comrades  remarked  there. 

Dobbin  came  in  presently,  cautioned  him  about  the 
drink,  which  lie  only  took,  lie  said,  because  he  was 
deuced  low ;  but  when  his  friend  began  to  put  to 
him  clumsy  inquiries,  and  asked  him  for  news  in  a 
significant  manner  Osborne  declined  entering  ^  into 
conversation  with  him  ;  avowing,  however,  that  he  was 
devilish  disturbed  and  unhappy. 
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Three  days  afterwards,  Dobbin  found  Osborne  in 
his  room  at  the  barracks: — his  head  on  the  table,  a 
nmiiber  of  papers  about,  the  young  Captain  evidently 
in  a  state  of  great  despondency.  "  She — she's  sent 
me  back '^  some  things  I  gave  her — some  damned 
trinkets.  Look  here ! "  There  was  a  little  packet 
directed  in  the  well-known  hand  to  Captain  George 
Osborne,  and  some  things  lying  about — a  ring,  a  silver 
knife  he  had  bought,  as  a  boy,  for  her  at  a  fair ;  a 
gold  chain,  and  a  locket  with  hair  in  it.  "  It's  all 
over,"  said  he,  with  a  groan  of  sickening  remorse. 
"  Look,  Will,  you  may  *^  read  it  if  you  like." 

There  was  a  little  letter  of  a  few  lines,  to  which 
he  pointed,  which  said  : 

My  papa  lias  ordered  me  to  return  to  you  these  presents, 
which  you  made  in  happier  days  to  me ;  and  I  am  to 
wiite  to  you  for  the  last  time.  I  think,  I  know,'^  you  feel 
as  much  as  I  do  the  blow  which  has  come  upon  us.  It  is 
I  that  absolve  you  from  an  engagement  which  is  impossible 
in  our  present  misery.  I  am  sure  you  had  no  share  in  it, 
or  in  the  cruel  suspicions  of  Mr.  Osborne,  which  are  the 
hardest  of  all  our  griefs  to  bear.  Farewell.  Farewell.  I 
pray  to  God  to  strengthen  me  to  bear  this  and  other 
calamities,  and  to  bless  you  always.  A. 

I  shall  often  play  ui)on  the  piano — yoiu'  piano.  It  was 
like  you  to  send  it. 

Dobbin  was  very  soft-hearted.  The  sight  of  women 
and  children  in  pain  always  used  to  melt  him.  The 
idea  of  Amelia  broken-hearted  and  lonely  tore  that 
good-natured  soul  with  anguish.  And  he  broke  out 
into  an  emotion,  which  anybody  who  likes  may  consider 
unmanly.  He  swore  that  Amelia  was  an  angel,  to 
which  Osborne   said   aye  with  all  his  heart.      He,  too, 
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had  been  reviewing  the  history  of  their  lives, — and 
had  seen  her  from  her  childhood  to  her  present  age, 
so  sweet,  so  innocent,  so  charmingly  simple,  and 
artlessly  fond  and  tender. 

Wliat  a  pang  it  was  to  lose  all  that :  to  have  had 
it  and  not  prized  it !  ^*^  A  thousand  homely  scenes  and 
recollections  crowded  on  him  —  in  which  he  always 
saw  her  good  and  beautiful.  And  for  himself,  he 
blushed  with  remorse  and  shame,  as  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  selfishness  and  indifference  contrasted  with 
that  perfect  purity.  For  a  while,  glory,  war,  everything 
was  forgotten,  and  the  pair  of  friends  talked  about 
her  only. 

"  Where  are  they  ? "  Osborne  asked,  after  a  long 
talk,  and  a  long  pause, — and,  in  truth,  with  no  little 
shame  at  thinking  ^^  that  he  had  taken  no  steps  to 
follow  her.  "  Where  are  they  ?  There's  no  address 
to  the  note." 

Dobbin  knew.  He  had  not  merely  sent  the  piano, 
but  had  written  a  note  to  ]\Irs.  Sedley,  and  asked 
permission  to  ^^  come  and  see  her, — and  he  had  seen 
her,  and  Amelia  too,  yesterday,  before  he  came  down 
to  Chatham  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  had  brought  that 
farewell  letter  and  packet  which  had  so  moved  them. 

The  good-natured  fellow  had  found  Mrs.  Sedley  only 
too  willing  to  receive  him,  and  greatly  agitated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  piano,  which,  as  she  conjectured,  must 
have  come  from  George,  and  was  a  signal  of  amity  ^^  on 
his  part.  Captain  Dobbin  did  not  correct  this  error 
of  the  worthy  lady,  but  listened  to  all  her  story  of 
complaints  and  misfortunes  with  great  sympathy — 
condoled  with  her  losses  and  privations,  and  agreed 
in  reprehending  the    cruel   conduct   of  Mr.    Osborne 
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towards  his  first  benefactor.  Wlieu  she  had  eased  her 
overflowing  bosom  somewhat,  and  poured  forth  many 
of  her  sorrows,  he  had  tlie  courage  to  ask  actually  to 
see  Amelia,  who  was  above  in  her  room  as  usual,  and 
whom  her  mother  led  trembling  downstairs. 

Her  appearance  was  so  ghastly,  and  her  look  of 
despair  so  pathetic,  that  honest  William  Dobbin  was 
frightened  as  he  beheld  it ;  and  read  the  most  fatal 
forebodings  in  that  pale  fixed  face.  After  sitting  ^'^ 
in  his  company  a  minute  or  two,  she  put  the  packet 
into  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Take  this  to  Captain  Osborne, 
if  you  please,  and — and  I  hope  he's  quite  well — and 
it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  us — and  we 
like  our  new  house  very  much.  And  I — I  think  I'll 
go  upstairs,  mamma,  for  I'm  not  very  strong."  And 
with  this,  and  a  curtsey  and  a  smile,  the  poor  child 
went  her  way.  The  mother,  as  she  led  her  up,  cast 
back  looks  of  anguish  towards  Dobbin.  The  good 
fellow  wanted  no  such  appeal.  He  loved  her  himself 
too  fondly  for  that.  Inexpressible  grief,  and  pity,  and 
terror  pursued  him,  and  he  came  away  as  if  he  was 
a  criminal  after  seeing  ^'  her. 

When  Osborne  heard  that  his  friend  had  found 
her,  he  made  hot  and  anxious  inquiries  regarding  the 
poor  child.  How  was  she  ?  How  did  she  look  ? 
What  did  she  say  ?  His  comrade  took  his  hand,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face. 

"  George,  she's  dying,"  William  Dobbin  said — -and 
could  speak  no  more. 

There  was  a  buxom  ^*^  Irish  servant-girl,  who  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  the  little  house  where  the 
Sedley  family  had  found  refuge  :   and   this  girl  had  in 
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vain,  on  many  previous  days,  striven  ^''  to  give  Amelia 
aid  or  consolation.  Emmy  was  much  too  sad  to  answer, 
or  even  to  be  aware  of  the  attempts  the  other  ^^  w^as 
making  in  her  favour. 

Tour  hours  after  the  talk  between  Dobbin  and 
Osborne,  this  servant-maid  came  into  Amelia's  room, 
where  she  sate  as  usual,  brooding  silently  over  her 
letters — her  little  treasures.  The  girl,  smiling,  and 
looking  arch  and  happy,  made  many  trials  to  attract 
poor  Emmy's  attention,  who,  however,  took  no  heed  ^^ 
of  her. 

"  Miss  Emmy  !  "  said  the  girl. 

"  I'm  coming,"  Emmy  said,  not  looking  round. 

"  There's  a  message,"  the  maid  went  on.  "  There's 
something — somebody — sure,  here's  a  new  letter  for 
you — don't  be  reading  them  "^  old  ones  any  more." 
And  she  gave  her  a  letter,  which  Emmy  took,  and 
read. 

"  I  must  see  you,"  the  letter  said.  "  Dearest  Emmy 
— dearest  love — dearest  wife,  come  to  me." 

IV.  Old  Osborne  Defied. 

The  day  after  George  had  his  hint  from  his 
father,  and  a  short  time  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
was  lolling  upon  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  in  a  very 
becoming  and  perfectly  natural  attitude  of  melancholy. 
He  had  been,  at  his  father's  request,  to  Mr.  Chopper 
in  the  City  (the  old  gentleman,  though  he  gave  great 
sums  to  his  son,  would  never  specify  any  fixed  allow- 
ance for  him,  and  rewarded  him  only  as  he  was  in 
the  humour).  He  had  then  been  to  pass  three  hours 
with  Amelia,  his   dear  little  Amelia,   at  Fulham  ;  and 
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he  came  home  to   find   his  sisters  spread   in   starched 
muslin  in  the  drawing-room,  the  dowagers  cackling  ^  in 


Miss  Swaiitz  rehearsing  for  the  Drawing-room. 


the  background,  and   honest  Swartz "  in  her  favourite 
amber-coloured  satin,  with  turquoise  bracelets,  count- 

p 
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less  rings,  flowers,  feathers,  and  all  sorts  of  tags  and 
gimcracks,  about  as  elegantly  decorated  as  a  she 
chimney-sweep  on  a  May-day. 

The  girls,  after  vain  attempts  to  engage  him  in 
conversation,  talked  about  fashions  and  the  last 
drawing-room  ^  until  he  was  perfectly  sick  of  their 
chatter.  He  contrasted  their  behaviour  with  little 
Emmy's — their  shrill  voices  with  her  tender  ringing 
tones ;  their  attitudes  and  their  elbows  and  their 
starch,  with  her  humble  soft  movements  and  modest 
graces.  Poor  Swartz  was  seated  in  a  place  where 
Emmy  had  been  accustomed  to  sit.  Her  bejewelled 
hands  lay  sprawling  in  her  amber  satin  lap.  Her 
tags  and  ear-rings  twinkled,  and  her  big  eyes  rolled 
about.  She  was  doing  nothing  with  perfect  content- 
ment, and  thinking  herself  charming.  Anything  so 
becoming  as  the  satin  the  sisters  had  never  seen. 

"  Dammy,"  George  said  to  a  confidential  friend, 
"  she  looked  like  a  China  doll,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  all  day  but  to  grin  and  wag  its  head.  By  Jove, 
Will,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent  myself  from 
throwing  '^  the  sofa-cushion  at  her."  He  restrained 
that  exhibition  of  sentiment,  however. 

The  sisters  began  to  play  the  "  Battle  of  Prague." 

"  Stop    that   d •   thing,"  George  howled  out  in  a 

fury  from  the  sofa.  "  It  makes  me  mad.  You  play 
us  something,  Miss  Swartz,  do.  Sing  something, 
anything  but  the  '  Battle  of  Prague.' " 

"  Shall  I  sing  '  Blue-Eyed  Mary,'  or  the  air  from 
the  Cabinet  ?  "  Miss  Swartz  asked. 

"  That  sweet  thing  from  the  Cabinet,"  the  sisters  said. 

"  We've  had  that,"  replied  the  misanthrope  on 
the  sofa. 
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"  I  can  sing  '  Fluvy  dii  Tajy,' "  ^  Swartz  said,  in  a 
meek  voice,  "  if  I  had  the  words."  It  was  the  last 
of  that  worthy  young  woman's  collection. 

"  Oh,  '  Fleuve  du  Tage,'  "  Miss  Maria  cried  ;  "  we 
have  the  song,"  and  went  off  to  fetch  the  book  in 
which  it  was. 

Xow  it  happened  that  this  song,  then  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  had  been  given  to  the  young  ladies  by  a 
young  friend  of  theirs,  whose  name  was  on  the  title,  and 
Miss  Swartz,  having  concluded  the  ditty  with  George's 
applause  (for  he  remembered  that  it  was  a  favourite 
of  Amelia's),  was  hoping  for  an  encore  perhaps,  and 
fiddling  with  the  leaves  of  the  music,  when  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  title,  and  she  saw  "  Amelia  Sedley " 
written  in  the  corner. 

"  Lor  ! "  cried  Miss  Swartz,  spinning  swiftly  round 
on  the  music-stool,  "  is  it  my  Amelia  ?  Amelia  that 
was  at  Miss  P.'s  at  Hammersmith  ?  I  know  it  is. 
It's  her,^  and — tell  me  about  her — where  is  she  ?  " 

"  Don't  mention  her,"  Miss  Maria  Osborne  said 
hastily.  "  Her  family  has  disgraced  itself.  Her 
father  cheated  papa,  and  as  for  her,  she  is  never  to  be 
mentioned  here."  This  was  Miss  Maria's  return  for 
George's  rudeness  about  the  "  Battle  of  Prague." 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  Amelia's  ? "  George  said, 
bouncing  up.  "  God  bless  you  for  it,  Miss  Swartz  ! 
Don't  believe  what  the  girls  say.  She's  not  to  blame, 
at  any  rate.      She's  the  best " 

"  You  know  you're  not  to  speak  about  her,  George," 
cried  Jane.      "  Papa  forbids  it." 

"  Who's  to  prevent  me  ?  "  George  cried  out.  "  I 
will  speak  of  her.  I  say  she's  the  best,  the  kindest, 
the  gentlest,  the  sweetest  girl  in  England ;  and  that, 
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bankrupt  or  no,  my  sisters  are  not  fit  to  hold  candles 
to  her.'  If  you  like  her,  go  and  see  her.  Miss  Swartz ; 
she  wants  friends  now ;  and  I  say,  God  bless  every- 
body who  befriends  her.  Anybody  who  speaks 
kindly  of  her  is  my  friend ;  anybody  who  speaks 
against  her  is  my  enemy.  Thank  you.  Miss  Swartz  "  ; 
and  he  went  up  and  wrung  her  hand. 

"  George !  George ! "  one  of  the  sisters  cried 
imploringly. 

"  I  say,"  George  said  fiercely,  "  I  thank  everybody 

who    levies    Amelia    Sed "       He    stopped.       Old 

Osborne  was  in  the  room,  with  a  face  livid  with  rage, 
and  eyes  like  hot  coals. 

Though  George  had  stopped  in  his  sentence,  yet, 
his  blood  being  up,  he  was  not  to  be  cowed  by  all  the 
generations  of  Osborne  ;  rallying  instantly,  lie  replied 
to  the  bullying  look  of  his  father,  with  another  so 
indicative  of  resolution  and  defiance,  that  the  elder 
man  quailed  in  his  turn,  and  looked  away.  He  felt 
that  the  tussle  ^  was  coming.  "  Mrs.  Haggistoun,  let 
me  take  you  down  to  dinner,"  he  said.  "  Give  your 
arm  to  Miss  Swartz,  George,"  and  they  marched. 

"  Miss  Swartz,  I  love  Amelia,  and  we've  been 
engaged  almost  all  our  lives,"  Osborne  said  to  his 
partner ;  and  during  all  the  dinner,  George  rattled  on 
with  a  volubility  which  surprised  himself,  and  made 
his  father  doubly  nervous  for  the  fight  which  was  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  ladies  were  gone. 

The  difference  between  the  pair  was,  that  while 
the  father  was  violent  and  a  bully,  the  son  had  thrice  ^ 
the  nerve  and  courage  of  the  parent,  and  could  not 
merely  make  an  attack,  but  resist  it ;  and  finding  ^°  that 
the  moment  was  now  come  when  the  contest  between 
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him  and  his  father  was  to  be  decided,  lie  took  liis 
dinner  with  perfect  coolness  and  appetite  before  the 
engagement  began.  Old  Osborne,  on  the  contrary, 
was  nervous,  and  drank  much.  He  floundered  ^^  in  his 
conversation  with  the  ladies,  his  neighbours  ;  George's 
coolness  only  rendering  him  more  angry.  It  made 
him  half  mad  to  see  tlie  calm  way  in  wliich  George, 
flapping  his  napkin,  and  with  a  swaggering  bow, 
opened  the  door  for  the  ladies  to  leave  the  room  ;  and 
filling  himself  a  glass  of  wine,  suiacked  ^^  it,  and  looked 
his  father  full  in  the  face,  as  if  to  say,  "  Gentleman  of 
the  Guard,  fire  first."  The  old  man  also  took  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  but  his  decanter  clinked  against 
the  glass  as  he  tried  to  fill  it. 

After  giving  a  great  heave,  and  with  a  purple 
choking  face,  he  then  began :  "  How  dare  you,  sir, 
mention  that  person's  name  before  Miss  Swartz  to- 
day, in  my  drawing-room  ?  I  ask  you,  sir,  how  dare 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Stop,  sir,"  says  George,  '  don't  say  dare,  sir. 
Dare  isn't  a  word  to  be  used  to  a  Captain  in  the 
British  Army." 

"  I  shall  say  what  I  like  to  my  son,  sir ;  I  can  cut 
him  off  with  a  shilling  ^^  if  I  like.  I  can  make  him  a 
beggar  if  I  like.  I  will  say  what  I  like,"  the  elder 
said. 

"  I'm  a  gentleman  though  I  am  your  son,  sir," 
George  answered  haughtily.  "  Any  communications 
which  5'ou  liave  to  make  to  me,  or  any  orders  which 
you  may  please  to  give,  I  beg  may  be  couched  in  that 
kind  of  languafre  which  I  am  accustomed  to  hear." 

Whenever  the  lad  assumed  his  haughty  manner, 
it  always  created  great  awe  or  great  irritation   in  the 
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parent.  Old  Osborue  stood  in  secret  terror  of  his 
son  as  a  better  gentleman  than  himself;  and  perhaps 
my  readers  may  have  remarked  in  their  experience  of 
this  Vanity  Fair  of  ours,  that  there  is  no  character 
which  a  low-minded  man  so  much  mistrusts  as  that 
of  a  gentleman. 

"  My  father  didn't  give  me  the  education  you  have 
had,  nor  the  advantages  you  have  had,  nor  the  money 
you  have  had.  If  I  had  kept  the  company  some 
folks  have  had  through  my  means,  perhaps  my  son 
wouldn't  have  any  reason  to  brag,^*sir,  of  his  superior- 
ity and  West  End  airs  "  (these  words  were  uttered  in 
the  elder  Osborne's  most  sarcastic  tones).  "  But  it 
was  not  considered  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  in  my 
time,  for  a  man  to  insult  his  father.  If  I'd  done  any 
such  thing,  mine  would  have  kicked  me  downstairs, 
sir." 

"  I  never  insulted  you,  sir.  I  said  I  begged  you 
to  remember  your  son  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as 
yourself.  I  know  very  well  that  you  give  me  plenty 
of  money,"  said  George  (fingering  a  bundle  of  notes 
which  he  had  got  in  the  morning  from  JVIr.  Chopper). 
"  You  tell  it  me  often  enough,  sir.  There's  no  fear  of 
my  forgetting  it," 

"  I  wish  you'd  remember  other  things  as  well,  sir," 
the  sire  answered.  "  I  wish  you'd  remember  that  in 
this  house — so  long  as  you  choose  to  honour  it  with 
your  company,  Captain — I'm  the  master,  and  that 
name,  and  that  that — that  you — that  I  say — — " 

"  That  what,  sir  ? "  George  asked,  with  scarcely  a 
sneer,  filling  another  glass  of  claret. 

" ! "   burst   out  his  father  with  a  screaming 

oath  — "  that    the    name    of  those    Sedleys  never   be 
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mentioned  liere,  sir — n(jt  one  of  tlie  whole  damned  lot 
of  'em,  sir." 

"  It  wasn't  I,  sir,  that  introduced  Miss  Sedley's 
name.  It  was  my  sisters  who  spoke  ill  of  her  to 
Miss  Swartz ;  and  by  Jove,  I'll  defend  her  wherever 
I  go.  Nobody  sliall  speak  lightly  of  that  name  in 
my  presence.  Our  family  has  done  her  quite  enough 
injury  already,  I  think,  and  may  leave  off  reviling  ^'^  her 
now  she's  down.  I'll  shoot  any  man  but  you  who 
says  a  word  against  her." 

"  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,"  the  old  gentleman  said,  his 
eyes  starting  out  of  his  head. 

"  Go  on  about  what,  sir  ?  about  the  way  in  which 
we've  treated  that  angel  of  a  girl  ?  Who  told  me  to 
love  her  ?  It  was  your  doing.  I  might  have  chosen 
elsewhere,  and  looked  higher,  perhaps,  than  your 
society  :  but  I  obeyed  you.  And  now  that  her  heart's 
mine  you  give  me  orders  to  fling  it  away,  and  ])unish 
her,  and  kill  her  perhaps— for  the  faults  of  other  people. 
It's  a  shame,  by  Heavens,"  said  George,  working  him- 
self up  into  passion  and  enthusiasm  as  he  proceeded, 
"to  play  at  fast  and  loose"'  with  a  young  girl's  affections 
— and  with  such  an  angel  as  that — one  so  superior 
to  the  people  amongst  whom  she  lived,  that  she  might 
have  excited  envy,  only  she  was  so  good  and  gentle, 
that  it's  a  wonder  anybody  dared  to  hate  her.  If  I 
desert  her,  sir,  do  you  suppose  she  forgets  me  ?" 

"I  ain't  ''^  going  to  have  any  of  this  dam  sentimental 
nonsense  and  humbug  here,  sir,"  the  other  cried  out. 
"  There  shall  be  no  l-jeggar-marriages  in  my  family. 
If  you  choose  to  fling  away  eight  thousand  a  year, 
which  you  may  have  for  the  asking,  you  may  do  it : 
but  l)y  Jove  you  take  your  pack  '^  and  walk  out  of  this 
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house,  sir.  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
sir,  or  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Marry  that  mulatto  woman  ? "  George  said, 
pulling  up  his  shirt-collar.  "  I  don't  like  the  colour, 
sir.  Ask  the  black  that  sweeps  opposite  Fleet 
Market,  sir.  I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  Hottentot 
Venus." 

Mr.  Osborne  pulled  frantically  at  the  cord  by 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  summon  the  butler  when 
he  wanted  wine  —  and,  almost  black  in  the  face, 
ordered  that  functionary  to  call  a  coach  for  Captain 
Osborne. 

"  I've  done  it,"  said  George,  coming  into  the 
Slaughters'  an  hour  afterwards,  looking  very  pale. 

"  What  my  boy  ?  "  says  Dobbin. 

George  told  what  had  passed  between  his  father 
and  himself. 

"  I'll  marry  her  to-morrow,"  he  said  with  an  oath. 
"I  love  her  more  every  day,  Dobbin." 

From  Vanity  Fair. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  (1812-1870). 

I.  David   Copperfield  meets  an  Old  Friend. 

I  went  to  the  Golden  Cross,^  at  Charing  Cross, 
then  a  mouldy  sort  of  establishment  iu  a  close 
neighbourhood.  A  waiter  showed  me  into  the  coft'ee- 
room ;  and  a  chambermaid  introduced  me  to  my 
small  bed-chamber,  which  smelt  like  a  hackney-coach, 
and   was   shut   up   like   a   family   vault.       I    was   still 
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painfully  conscious   of  my  youth,  for  nobody  stood  in 
any  awe  of  me  "  at  all :   the  chambermaid  being  utterly 


Charles  Dickens. 


indifferent  to  my  opinions  on  any  subject,  and  the 
waiter  being  familiar  with  me,  and  offering  advice  ^  to 
my  inexperience. 
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"  Well  now,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence, "  what  would  yon  like  for  dinner  ?  Young 
gentlemen  likes  ^  poultry  in  general :   have  a  fowl  ! " 

I  told  him,  as  majestically  as  I  could,  that  I  wasn't 
in  the  humour  for  ^  a  fowl. 

"  Ain't  *^  you  ?  "  said  the  waiter.  "  Young  gentle- 
men is  '  generally  tired  of  beef  and  mutton  :  have  a 
weal  '^  cutlet !  " 

I  assented  to  this  proposal,  in  default  of  beiug  able 
to  suggest  anything  else. 

"  Do  you  care  for  taters  ?  "  ^  said  the  waiter,  with  an 
insinuating  smile,  and  his  head  on  one  side.  "  Young 
gentlemen  generally  has  ^"  been  overdosed  with  taters." 

I  commanded  him,  in  my  deepest  voice,  to  order  a 
veal  cutlet  and  potatoes,  and  all  things  fitting ;  and 
to  inquire  at  the  bar  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
Trotwood  Copperfield,  Esquire  ^^ — which  I  knew  there 
were  not,  and  couldn't  be,  but  thought  it  manly  to 
appear  to  expect. 

He  soon  came  back  to  say  that  there  were  none 
(at  which  I  was  much  surprised),  and  began  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  my  dinner  in  a  box  by  the  fire.  While  he 
was  so  engaged,  he  asked  me  what  I  would  take  with 
it ;  and  on  my  replying  "  Half  a  pint  of  sherry," 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity,  I  am  afraid,  to 
extract  that  measure  of  wine  from  the  stale  leavings  ^' 
at  the  l)ottoms  of  several  srjall  decanters.  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  because,  while  I  was  reading  the  news- 
paper, I  observed  him  behind  a  low  wooden  partition, 
which  was  his  private  apartment,  very  busy  pouring 
out  of  a  number  of  those  vessels  into  one,  like  a 
chemist  and  druggist  making  up  a  prescription. 
When   the  wine  came,  too,  I   thought  it  fiat  ;  and   it 
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certainly  had  more  Euglish  crumbs  in  it,  than  were  to 
be  expected  in  a  foreign  wine  in  anything  like  a  pure 
state ;  but  I  was  bashful  ^^  enough  to  drink  it,  and  say 
nothing. 

Being  then  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  (from 
which  I  infer  that  poisoning  is  not  always  disagreeable 
in  some  stages  of  the  process),  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
play.  It  was  Covent  Garden  Theatre  that  I  chose  ; 
and  there,  from  the  back  of  a  centre  box,  I  saw  Julius 
Csesar  and  the  new  Pantomime.^*  To  have  all  those 
noble  Eomans  alive  before  me,  and  walking  in  and  out 
for  my  entertainment,  instead  of  being  the  stern  task- 
masters they  had  been  at  school,  was  a  most  novel 
and  delightful  effect.  But  the  mingled  reality  and 
mystery  of  the  whole  show,  the  influence  upon  me  of 
the  poetry,  the  lights,  the  music,  the  company,  the 
smooth  stupendous  changes  of  glittering  and  brilliant 
scenery,  were  so  dazzling,  and  opened  up  such  illimitable 
regions  of  delight,  that  when  I  came  out  into  the  rainy 
street,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  I  i'elt  as  if  I  had 
come  from  the  clouds,  where  I  had  been  leading  a 
romantic  life  for  ages,  to  a  bawling,  splashing,  link- 
lighted,^^  umbrella-struggling,  hackney-coach-jostling, 
patten-clinking,^^  muddy,  miserable  world, 

I  had  emerged  by  another  door,  and  stood  in  the 
street  for  a  little  while,  as  if  I  really  were  a  stranger 
upon  earth :  but  the  unceremonious  pushing  and 
hustling  ^"^  that  I  received,  soon  recalled  me  to  myself, 
and  put  me  in  the  road  back  to  the  hotel ;  whither 
I  went,  revolving  the  glorious  vision  all  the  way  ;  and 
where,  after  some  porter  and  oysters,  I  sat  revolving  it 
still,  at  past  one  o'clock,  with  my  eyes  on  the  coffee- 
room  fire. 
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I  was  so  filled  with  the  play,  and  with  the  past — 
for  it  was,  in  a  maimer,  like  a  shining  transparency, 
through  which  I  saw  my  earlier  life  moving  along — 
that  I  don't  know  when  the  figure  of  a  handsome, 
well-formed  young  man,  dressed  with  a  tasteful  easy 
negligence  which  I  have  reason  to  remember  very 
well,  became  a  real  presence  to  me.  But  I  recollect 
being  conscious  of  his  company  without  having  noticed 
his  coming  in  ^'^ — and  my  still  sitting,  musing,  over  the 
coffee-room  fire. 

At  last  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  sleepy  waiter,  who  had  got  the  fidgets  ^^  in  his  legs, 
and  was  twisting  them,  and  hitting  them,  and  putting 
them  through  all  kinds  of  contortions  in  a  small 
pantry.~°  In  going  towards  the  door,  I  passed  the 
person  who  had  come  in,  and  saw  him  plainly.  I 
turned  directly,  came  back,  and  looked  again.  He  did 
not  know  me,  but  I  knew  him  in  a  moment. 

At  another  time  I  might  have  wanted  the  con- 
fidence or  the  decision  to  speak  to  him,  and  might 
have  put  it  off  until  next  day,  and  might  have  lost  him. 
But,  in  the  then  condition  of  my  mind,  where  the  play 
was  still  running  high,"^  his  former  protection  of  me 
appeared  so  deserving  of  my  gratitude,  and  my  old 
love  for  him  overflowed  my  breast  so  freshly  and 
spontaneously,  that  I  went  up  to  him  at  once,  with  a 
fast-beating  heart,  and  said  : 

"  Steerforth  !  won't  you  speak  to  me  ? " 

He  looked  at  me — ^just  as  he  used  to  look,  some- 
times— but  I  saw  no  recognition  in  his  face. 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  I  am  afraid,"  said  I. 

"  My  God  !  "  ^^  he  suddenly  exclaimed.  "  It's  little 
Copperfield  ! " 
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I  grasped  him  by  both  hands,  and  could  not  let 
him  go.  But  for  very  shame,  and  the  fear  that  1 
might  displease  him,  I  could  have  held  him  round  the 
neck  and  cried. 

"  I  never,  never,  never  was  so  glad  !  My  dear 
Steerforth,  I  am  so  overjoyed  to  see  you  !." 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  too  !  "  he  said, 
shaking  my  hands  heartily.  "  Why,  Copperfield,  old 
boy,  don't  be  overpowered  ! "  And  yet  he  was  glad, 
too,  I  thought,  to  see  how  the  delight  I  had  in  meeting 
trim  affected  me. 

I  brushed  away  the  tears  that  my  utmost  resolution 
[lad  not  been  able  to  keep  back,  and  I  made  a  clumsy 
laugh  of  it,  and  we  sat  down  together,  side  by  side. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  "  said 
Steerforth,  clapping"^  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Canterbury  coach,  to-day.  T 
lave  been  adopted  by  an  aunt  down  in  that  part  of 
jhe  country,  and  have  just  finished  my  education 
;here.      How  do  you  come  to  be  here,  Steerforth  ? " 

"  Well,  I  am  what  they  call  an  Oxford  "*  man,"  he 
•eturned  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  I  get  bored  to  death  down 
}here,  periodically — and  I  am  on  my  way  now  to  my 
nother's.  You're  a  devilish  amiable-looking  fellow, 
L'opperfield.  Just  what  you  used  to  be,  now  I  look  at 
;^ou  !      Not  altered  in  the  least ! " 

"  I  knew  you  immediately,"  1  said  ;  "  but  you  are 
nore  easily  remembered." 

He  laughed  as  he  ran  his  hand  through  the  clustering 
juris  of  his  hair,  and  said  gaily : 

"  Yes,  I  am  on  an  expedition  of  duty.  My  mother 
ives  a  little  way  out  of  town  ;  and  the  roads  being  in 
I  beastly  condition,  and  our  house  tedious  enough,  I 
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remained  here  to-night  instead  of  going  on.  I  have 
not  been  in  town  half  a  dozen  hours,  and  those  I  have 
been  dozing  and  grumbling  away  at  the  play." 

"  I  have  been  at  the  play,  too,"  said  I.  "  At  Covent 
Garden.^^  What  a  delightful  and  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, Steerforth  !  " 

Steerforth  laughed  heartily. 

"  My  dear  young  Davy,"  he  said,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder  again,  "  you  are  a  very  Daisy.^*'  The  daisy 
of  the  field,  at  sunrise,  is  not  fresher  than  you  are  !  I 
have  been  at  Covent  Garden,  too,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  miserable  business.      Holloa,  you  sir  ! " 

This  was  addressed  to  the  waiter,  who  had  been 
very  attentive  to  our  recognition,  at  a  distance,  and 
now  came  forward  deferentially. 

"  Wliere  have  you  put  my  friend,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  " 
said  Steerforth. 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?  " 

"  Where  does  he  sleep  ?  What's  his  number  ? 
You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  Steerforth. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  with  an  apologetic  air. 
"  Mr.  Copperfield  is  at  present  in  forty-four,  sir." 

"  And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,"  retorted 
Steerforth,  "by  putting  Mr.  Copperfield  into  a  little  loft 
over  a  stable  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see  we  wasn't  aware,  sir,"  returned  the 
waiter,  still  apologetically,  "  as  ^"^  Mr.  Copperfield  was 
anyways  ^^  particular.  We  can  give  Mr.  Copperfield 
seventy-two,  sir,  if  it  would  be  preferred.   Next  you,  sir." 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  preferred,"  said  Steerforth. 
"  And  do  it  at  once." 

The  waiter  immediately  withdrew  to  make  the 
exchange.     Steerforth,  very  much  amused  at  my  having 
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been  put  into  forty-four,  laughed  again,  and  clapped  lue 
on  the  shoulder  again,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast 
with  him  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock — an  invitation 
I  was  only  too  proud  and  happy  to  accept.  It 
being  now  pretty  "^  late,  we  took  our  candles  and  went 
upstairs,  where  we  parted  with  friendly  heartiness 
at  his  door,  and  when  I  found  my  new  room  a  great 
improvement  on  my  old  one,  it  not  being  at  all  musty, 
and  having  an  immense  four-post  bedstead  in  it,  which 
was  quite  a  little  landed  estate.  Here,  among  pillows 
enough  for  six,  I  soon  fell  asleep  in  a  blissful  condition, 
and  dreamed  of  ancient  Eome,  Steerforth,  and  friendship, 
until  the  early  morning  coaches,  rumbling  out  of  the 
archway  underneath,  made  me  dream  of  thunder  and 
the  gods. 

II.  David  Copperfield  proposes. 

I  was  shown  into  a  room  upstairs,  where  Miss 
Mills  and  Dora  were.  Jip^  was  there.  Miss  Mills 
was  copying  music  (I  recollect  it  was  a  new  song, 
called  Affection's  Dirge),  and  Dora  was  painting  floM'ers. 
What  were  my  feelings,  when  I  recognised  my  own 
flowers ;  the  identical  Covent  Garden  Market  purchase !  ^ 
I  cannot  say  that  they  were  very  like,  or  that  they 
particularly  resembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever 
come  under  my  observation ;  but  I  knew  from  the 
paper  round  them,  which  was  accurately  copied,  what 
the  composition  was. 

Miss  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry 
her  papa  was  not  at  home  :  though  I  thought  we  all 
bore  that  with  fortitude.  Miss  ]\Iills  was  conversa- 
tional for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  laying  down  her 
pen  upon  Affection's  Dirge,  got  up,  and  left  the  room. 
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■I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  ^  till  to-morrow. 

"  I  hope  your  poor  horse  was  not  tired,  when  he 
got  home  at  night,"  said  Dora,  lifting  up  her  beautiful 
eyes.      "  It  was  a  long  way  for  him." 

I  began  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day. 

"  It  was  a  long  way  for  him,"  said  I,  "  for  he  had 
nothing  to  uphold  him  on  the  journey." 

"  Wasn't  he  fed,  poor  thing  ?  "  asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  ^  I  w"0uld  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

"  Yes — yes,"  I  said,  "  he  was  well  taken  care  of  I 
mean  he  had  not  the  unutterable  happiness  that  I 
had  in  being  so  near  you." 

Dora  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing,  and  said, 
after  a  little  while  —  I  had  sat,  in  the  interval,  in 
a  burning  fever,  and  with  my  legs  in  a  very  rigid 
state — 

"  You  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of  that  happiness 
yourself,  at  one  time  of  the  day." 

I  saw  now  that  I  was  in  for  it,^  and  it  must  be 
done  on  the  spot. 

"  You  didn't  care  for  that  happiness  in  the  least," 
said  Dora,  slightly  raising  her  eyebrows,  and  shaking 
her  head,  "  when  you  were  sitting  by  Miss  Kitt."  *' 

Kitt,  I  should  observe,  was  the  name  of  the  creature 
in  pink,  with  the  little  eyes. 

"  Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why  you  should," 
said  Dora,  "  or  why  you  should  call  it  a  happiness  at 
all.  But,  of  course,  you  don't  mean  what  you  say. 
And  I  am  sure  no  one  doubts  your  being  at  liberty  to 
do  whatever  you  like.  Jip,  you  naughty  boy,  come 
here  ! " 

I  don't  know  how  I  did  it.  I  did  it  in  a  moment. 
I  intercepted  Jip.      I  had  Dora  in  my  arms.      I  was 
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full  of  eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word,  I 
told  her  how  I  loved  her.  I  told  her  I  should  die 
without  her.  I  told  her  that  I  idolised  and  worshipped 
her.      Jip  barked  madly  all  the  time. 

When  Dora  hung  her  head  and  cried,  and  trembled, 
my  eloquence  increased  so  much  the  more.  If  she 
would  like  me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but "  to  say  the 
word,  and  I  was  ready.  Life  without  Dora's  love  was 
not  a  thing  to  have  on  any  terms.  I  couldn't  bear  it, 
and  I  wouldn't.  I  had  loved  her  every  minute,  day 
and  night,  since  I  first  saw  her.  I  loved  her  at  that 
minute  to  distraction.  I  should  always  love  her, 
every  minvite,  to  distraction.  Lovers  had  loved  before, 
and  lovers  would  love  again  ;  but  no  lover  had  ever 
loved,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever  love,  as  I 
loved  Dora.  The  more  I  raved,  the  more  Jip  barked. 
Each  of  us,  in  his  own  way,  got  more  mad  every 
moment. 

Well,  well !  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sofa 
by  and  by,^  quiet  enough,  and  Jip  was  lying  in  her  lap, 
winking  peacefully  at  me.  It  was  off  my  mind.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  rapture.  Dora  and  I  were 
engaged.^ 


III.  The  First  Little  Quarrel. 

"  My  clearest  life,"  I  said  one  day  to  Dora,  "  do 
you  think  Mary  Anne  has  any  idea  of  time  ? " 

"  Why,  Doady  ?  "  ^  inquired  Dora,  looking  up,  inno- 
cently, from  her  drawing. 

"  My  love,  because  it's  five,  and  we  were  to  have 
dined  at  four."  ^ 

Q 
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Dora  glanced  wistfully  at  the  clock,  and  hinted 
that  she  thought  it  was  too  fast. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  love,"  said  I,  referring  to  my 
watch,  "  it's  a  few  minutes  too  slow." 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  upon  my  knee,  to 
coax  ^  me  to  be  quiet,  and  drew  a  line  with  her  pencil 
down  the  middle  of  my  nose ;  but  I  couldn't  dine  off 
that,  though  it  was  very  agreeable. 

"  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  remonstrate  with  Mary  Anne  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  please  !     I  couldn't,  Doady  !  "  said  Dora. 

"  Why  not,  my  love  ? "  I  gently  asked. 

"  Oh,  because  I  am  such  a  little  goose,"  *  said  Dora, 
"  and  she  knows  I  am  !  " 

I  thought  this  sentiment  so  incompatible  with  the 
establishment  of  any  system  of  check  ^  on  Mary  Anne, 
that  I  frowned  a  little. 

"  Oh,  what  ugly  wrinkles  in  my  bad  boy's  fore- 
head ! "  said  Dora,  and  still  being  on  my  knee,  she 
traced  them  with  her  pencil ;  putting  it  to  her  rosy 
lips  to  make  it  mark  blacker,  and  working  at  my  fore- 
head with  a  quaint  little  mockery  of  being  industrious,^ 
that  quite  delighted  me  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  There's  a  good  child,"  said  Dora,  "  it  makes  its 
face  so  much  prettier  to  laugh." 

"  But,  my  love,"  said  I. 

"  No,  no  !  please  !  "  cried  Dora,  with  a  kiss,  "  don't 
be  a  naughty  Blue  Beard  !     Don't  be  serious  ! " 

"  My  precious  wife,"  said  I,  "  we  must  be  serious 
sometimes.  Come !  Sit  down  on  this  chair,  close 
beside  ^  me  !  Give  me  the  pencil !  There  !  Now  let 
us  talk  sensibly.  You  know,  dear " ;  what  a  little 
hand  it  was  to  hold,  and  what  a  tiny  wedding-ring 
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it  was  to  see !  "  You  know,  my  love,  it  is  not  exactly 
comfortable  to  have  to  go  out  ^  without  one's  dinner. 
Now,  is  it  ?  " 

"  N — u — no,"  replied  Dora  faintly. 

"  My  love,  how  you  tremble  !  " 

"  Because  I  know  you're  going  to  scold  nie," 
exclaimed  Dora  in  a  piteous  voice. 

"  My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  reason." 

"  Oh,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding  !  "  ^  ex- 
claimed Dora  in  despair.  "  I  didn't  marry  to  be 
reasoned  with.  If  you  meant  to  reason  with  such  a 
poor  little  thing  as  I  am,  you  ought  to  have  told  me 
so,  you  cruel  boy  !  " 

I  tried  to  pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned  away  her 
face,  and  shook  her  curls  from  side  to  side,  and  said, 
"  You  cruel,  cruel  boy  ! "  so  many  times,  that  I  really 
did  not  exactly  know  what  to  do  :  so  I  took  a  few 
turns  up  and  down  the  room  in  my  xmcertainty,  and 
came  back  again. 

"  Dora,  my  darling  ! " 

"  No,  I  am  not  your  darling.  Because  you  must 
be  sorry  that  you  married  me,  or  else  ^^  you  wouldn't 
reason  with  me  !  "  returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  inconsequential  nature  of 
this  charge,  that  it  gave  me  courage  to  be  grave. 

"  Now,  my  own  Dora,"  said  I,  "  you  are  very 
childish,  and  are  talking  nonsense.  You  must 
remember,  I  am  sure,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out 
yesterday  when  dinner  was  half  over ;  and  that,  the 
day  before,  I  was  made  quite  unwell  by  being  obliged 
to  eat  underdone  ^^  veal  in  a  hurry  ;  to-day,  I  don't 
dine  at  all — and  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  long  we  waited 
for  breakfast — and  then  the  water  did  not  boil.      I 
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don't  mean  to  reproach  you,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not 
comfortalile." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel,  cruel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagree- 
able wife  !  "  cried  Dora. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Dora,  you  must  know  that  I  never 
said  that ! " 

"  You  said  I  wasn't  comfortable  ! "  said  Dora. 

"  I  said  the  housekeeping  was  not  comfortable." 

"  It's  exactly  the  same  thing  ! "  cried  Dora.  And 
she  evidently  thought  so,  for  she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  turn  across  the  room,  full  of  love 
for  my  pretty  wife,  and  distracted  by  self-accusatory 
inclinations  to  knock  my  head  against  the  door.  I 
sat  down  again,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  Dora.  We  have  both  a 
great  deal  ^'^  to  learn.  I  am  only  trying  to  show  you, 
my  dear,  that  you  must — you  really  must "  (I  was 
resolved  not  to  give  this  up)  ^^  "  accustom  yourself  to 
look  after  Mary  Anne.  Likewise  ^*  to  act  a  little  for 
yourself,  and  me." 

"  I  wonder,  I  do,  at  your  making  such  ungrateful 
speeches,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  When  you  know  that  the 
other  day,  when  you  said  you  would  like  a  little  bit 
of  fish,  I  went  out  myself,  miles  and  miles,  and  ordered 
it,  to  surprise  you." 

"  And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darling," 
said  I.  "  I  felt  it  so  much  that  I  wouldn't  on  any 
account  have  even  mentioned  that  you  bought  a 
Salmon — which  was  too  much  for  two.  Or  that  it 
cost  one  pound  six — which  was  more  than  we  can 
afford." 

"  You  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  sobbed  Dora.  "  And 
you  said  I  was  a  Mouse." 
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"  And  I'll  say  so  again,  my  love,"  I  returned,  "  a 
thousand  times  ! " 

Ikit  I  had  wounded  Dora's  little  heart,  and  she 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  was  so  pathetic  in  her 
sobbing-  and  bewailing,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  said  I 
don't  know  what  to  hurt  her.  I  was  obliged  to 
hurry  away  ;  I  was  kept  out  late  ;  and  I  felt  all  night 
such  pangs  of  remorse  as  made  me  miserable.  I  had 
the  conscience  of  an  assassin,  and  was  haunted  by  a 
vague  sense  of  enormous  wickedness. 

It  was  two  or  three  hours  past  midnight  when  I 
got  home.  I  found  my  aunt  in  our  house,  sitting  up  ^'^ 
for  me. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt  ? "  said  I,  alarmed. 

"  Nothing,  Trot,"  she  replied.  "  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
Little  Blossom  has  been  rather  out  of  spirits,^"  and  I 
have  been  keeping  her  company.     That's  all." 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand ;  and  felt  more 
sorry  and  downcast,  as  I  sat  looking  into  the  fire,  than 
I  could  have  supposed  possible  so  soon  after*  the  ful- 
filment of  my  brightest  hopes.  As  I  sat  thinking,  I 
happened  ^^  to  meet  my  aunt's  eyes,  which  were  rest- 
ing on  my  face.  There  was  an  anxious  expression  in 
them,  but  it  cleared  directly. 

"  I  assure  you,  aunt,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  quite 
unhappy  myself  all  night,  to  think  of  Dora's  being  so.^^ 
But  I  had  no  other  intention  than  to  speak  to  her 
tenderly  and  lovingly  about  our  home  affairs." 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragement. 

"  You  must  have  patience.  Trot,"  said  she. 

"  Of  course.  Heaven  knows  I  don't  mean  to  be " 
unreasonable,  aunt ! " 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  aunt.      "  But  Little  Blossom  is 
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a  very  tender  little  blossom,  and  the   wind  must  be 
gentle  ^^  with  her." 


IV.  The  Traveller's  Eeturn. 

I  landed  in  London  on  a  wintry  autumn  evening. 
It  was  dark  and  raininfj,  and  I  saw  more  fog  and  mud  in 
a  minute  than  I  had  seen  in  a  year.  I  walked  from  the 
Custom  House^  to  the  Monument"  before  I  found  a  coach; 
and  although  the  very  house-fronts,  looking  on  the 
swollen  gutters,  were  like  old  friends  to  me,  I  could 
not  but  admit  that  they  were  very  dingy  ^  friends. 

I  have  often  remarked — I  suppose  everybody  has 
— that  one's  going  away  from  a  familiar  place,  would 
seem  to  be  the  signal  for  a  change  in  it.  As  I  looked 
out  of  the  coach-window,  and  observed  that  an  old 
house  in  Fish  Street  Hill,  which  had  stood  untouched 
by  painter,  carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  for  a  century,  had 
been  pulled  down  in  my  absence ;  and  that  a  neigh- 
bouring street,  of  time  -  honoured  insalubrity  and 
inconvenience,  was  being  drained  and  widened  ;  I  half 
expected  to  find  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  looking  older.^ 

For  some  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  my  friends,  I 
was  prepared.  My  aunt  had  lojig  been  re-established 
at  Dover,  and  Traddles  had  begun  to  get  into  some  little 
practice  at  the  Bar,^  in  the  very  first  term  after  my 
departure.  He  had  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,*"  now ; 
and  had  told  me,  in  his  last  letters,  that  he  was  not 
without  hopes  of  being  soon  united  to  the  dearest 
girl  in  the  world. 

They  expected  me  home  before  Christmas  ;  but  had 
no  idea  of  my  returning  so  soon.  I  had  purposely 
misled  '  them,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
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them  by  surprise.  And  yet,  I  was  perverse  enough 
to  feel  a  chill  of  disappointment  in  receiving  no 
welcome,  and  rattling,  alone  and  silent,  through  the 
misty  streets. 

The  well-known  shops,  however,  with  their  cheer- 
ful lights,  did  something  for  me ;  and  when  I  alighted 
at  the  door  of  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  I  had 
recovered  my  spirits.  It  recalled,  at  first,  that  so- 
different  time  when  I  had  put  up  at  the  Golden  Cross,^ 
and  reminded  ^  me  of  the  changes  that  had  come  to 
pass  since  then ;  but  that  was  natural. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddles  lives  in  the 
Inn  ? "  I  asked  the  waiter,  as  I  warmed  myself  by 
the  coffee-room  fire. 

"  Holborn  Court,  sir.     Number  two." 

"  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation  among  the 
lawyers,  I  believe  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  the  waiter,  "  probably  he  has, 
sir ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  myself" 

This  waiter,  who  was  middle-aged  and  spare,^^ 
looked  for  help  to  a  waiter  of  more  authority — a 
stout,  potential  old  man,  with  a  double  chin,  in 
black  breeches  and  stockings,  who  came  out  of  a 
place  like  a  churchwarden's  pew,  at  the  end  of  the 
coffee-room,  where  he  kept  company  with  a  cash-box, 
a  Directory,  a  Law-list,  and  other  books  and  papers. 

"  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  the  spare  waiter.  "  Number 
two  in  the  Court." 

The  potential  waiter  waved  him  away,  and  turned 
gravely  to  me. 

"  I  was  inquiring,"  said  I,  "  whether  Mr.  Traddles, 
at  number  two  in  the  Court,  has  not  a  rising  reputation 
among  the  lawyers  ?  " 
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"  Never  heard  his  name,"  said  the  waiter  in  a  rich 
husky  voice. 

I  felt  quite  apologetic  for  Traddles. 

"  He's  a  young  man,  sure  ? "  ^^  said  the  portentous 
waiter,  fixing  his  eyes  severely  on  me.  "  How  long 
has  he  been  in  the  Inn  ? " 

"  Not  above  ^"  three  years,"  said  I. 

The  waiter,  wlio  I  supposed  had  lived  in  his 
churchwarden's  pew  ^^  for  forty  years,  could  not  pursue 
such  an  insignificant  subject.  He  asked  me  what  I 
would  have  for  dinner. 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and  really  was  quite 
cast  down  ^^  on  Traddles's  account.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  hope  for  him.  I  meekly  ordered  a  bit  of  fish 
and  a  steak,  and  stood  before  the  fire  musing  on  his 
obscurity. 

As  I  followed  the  chief  waiter  with  my  eyes,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  ^^  that  the  garden  in  which  he 
had  gradually  blown  to  be  the  flower  he  was,  was  an 
arduous  place  to  rise  in.  It  had  such  a  prescriptive, 
stiff-necked,  long-established,  solemn,  elderly  air.  I 
glanced  about  the  room,  which  had  had  its  sanded  floor 
sanded,  no  doubt,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  when 
the  chief  waiter  was  a  boy — if  he  ever  was  a  boy — 
which  appeared  improbable ;  and  at  the  shining 
tables,  where  I  saw  myself  reflected,  in  unruffled '® 
depths  of  old  mahogany ;  and  at  the  lamps,  without 
a  flaw  in  their  trimming  or  cleaning ;  and  at  the 
comfortable  green  curtains,  with  their  pure  brass  rods, 
snugly  enclosing  the  boxes  ;  and  at  the  two  large  coal 
fires,  brightly  burning ;  and  at  the  rows  of  decanters, 
burly  ^"  as  if  with  the  consciousness  of  pipes  of  expensive 
old  i)ort-wine  below  ;  and  both  England,  and  the  law, 
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appeared  to  nie  to  be  very  diflicult  indeed  to  be  tidven 
by  storm.  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom  to  change  my 
wet  clothes  ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  old  wains- 
cotted  ^"^  apartment  (which  was  over  the  archway  leading 
to  the  Inn,  I  remember),  and  the  sedate  immensity  of 
the  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  indomitable  giavity  of 
the  chest  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to  unite  in  sternly 
frowning  on  the  fortunes  of  Traddles,  or  on  any  such 
daring  youth.  1  came  down  again  to  my  dinner;  and 
even  the  slow  comfort  of  the  meal,  and  the  orderly 
silence  of  the  place — which  was  bare  of  guests,  the 
Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over — were  eloquent  on 
the  audacity  of  Traddles,  and  his  small  hopes  of  a 
livelihood  ^^  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  I  went  away,  and 
it  quite  dashed  "*^  my  hopes  for  my  friend.  The  chief 
waiter  had  had  enough  of  me.  He  came  near  me  no 
more  ;  but  devoted  himself  to  an  old  gentleman  in  long 
gaiters,  to  meet  whom  a  pint  of  special  port  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  cellar  of  its  own  accord,  for  he  gave 
no  order.  .  The  second  waiter  informed  me,  in  a 
whisper,  that  this  old  gentleman  was  a  retired  con- 
veyancer ^^  living  in  the  Square,  and  worth  a  mint  of 
money,  which  it  w^as  expected  he  would  leave  to  his 
laundress's  daughter ;  likewise  that  it  was  rumoured 
that  he  had  a  service  of  plate  in  a  bureau,  all  tarnished 
with  lying  by,  though  more  than  one  spoon  and  a 
fork  had  never  yet  been  beheld  in  his  chambers  by 
mortal  vision.  By  this  time,  I  quite  gave  Traddles 
up  --  for  lost ;  and  settled  "^  in  my  own  mind  that  there 
was  no  hope  for  him. 

Being  very  anxious  to  see  the  dear  old  fellow, 
nevertheless,  I  despatched  my  dinner,  in  a  manner  not 
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at  all  calculated  to  raise  me  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chief  waiter,  and  Imrried  out  by  the  back  -  way. 
Number  two  in  the  Court  was  soon  reached,  and  an 
inscription  on  the  door-post  informing""'  me  that 
Mr.  Traddles  occupied  a  set  of  chambers  on  the  top 
story,  I  ascended  the  staircase.  A  crazy  old  staircase 
I  found  it  to  be,  feebly  lighted  on  each  landing  by  a 
club-headed  little  oil  wick,  dying  away  in  a  little 
dungeon  ^''  of  dirty  glass. 

In  the  course  of  my  stumbling  "'^  upstairs,  I  fancied 
I  heard  a  pleasant  sound  of  laughter ;  and  not  the 
laughter  of  an  attorney  or  barrister,  or  attorney's  or 
barrister's  clerk,  but  of  two  or  three  merry  girls. 
Happening,  however,  as  I  stopped  to  listen,  to  put 
my  foot  on  a  hole  where  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn  had  left  a  plank  deficient,  I  fell  down  with 
some  noise,  and  when  I  recovered  my  footing  all  was 
silent. 

Groping  ^^  my  way  more  carefully,  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  my  heart  beat  high  when  I  found  the 
outer  door,  which  had  Mr.  Traddles  painted  on  it, 
open.  I  knocked.  A  considerable  scuffling  within 
ensued,  but  nothing  else.      I  therefore  knocked  again. 

A  small  sharp-looking  lad,  half-footboy  and  half- 
clerk,  who  was  very  much  out  of  breath,  but  who 
looked  at  me  as  if  he  defied  me  to  prove  it  legally, 
presented  himself. 

"  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ? "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  he's  engaged." 

"  I  want  to  see  him." 

After  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the  sharp-looking 
lad  decided  to  let  me  in ;  and  opening  the  door  wider 
for  that  purpose,  admitted  me,  first,  into  a  little  closet  ^^ 
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of  a  liall,  and  next  into  a  little  sitting-room  ;  where  I 
came  into  the  presence  of  my  old  friend  (also  out  of 
breath),  seated  at  a  table,  and  bending  over  papers. 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  Traddles,  looking  up.  "  It's 
Copperfield  ! "  and  rushed  into  my  arras,  where  1  lield 
him  tight."^ 

"  All  well,  my  dear  Traddles  ?  " 

"  All  well,  my  dear,  dear  Copperfield,  and  nothing 
but  good  news  !  " 

We  cried  with  pleasure,  both  of  us. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Traddles,  rumpling  ^°  his 
hair  in  his  excitement,  which  was  a  most  unnecessary 
operation,  "  my  dearest  Copperfield,  my  long-lost  and 
most  welcome  friend,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
How  brown  you  are  !  How  glad  I  am  !  Upon  my 
life  and  honour,  I  never  was  so  rejoiced,  my  beloved 
Copperfield,  never ! " 

I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  express  my  emotions. 
I  was  quite  unable  to  speak,  at  first. 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  said  Traddles.  "  And  grown  so 
famous !  My  glorious  Copperfield !  Good  gracious 
me,  when  did  you  come,  where  have  you  come  from, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

From  David  Copperfield. 


JOHN  RUSKIN  (1819-1900) 

What  is  a  Book  ? 

The  good  book  of  the  hour,  then, — I  do  not  speak 
of  the  bad  ones — is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk 
of  some  person  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse 
with,^  printed  for  you.      Very  useful  often,  telling  you 
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what  you  need  to  know ;  very  pleasant  often,  as  a 
sensible  friend's  present  talk  would  be.  These  bright 
accounts  of  travels ;  good-humoured  and  witty  discus- 
sions of  question ;  lively  or  pathetic  story-telling  in 
the  form  of  novel ;  firm  fact- telling,  by  the  real  agents 
concerned  in  the  events  of  passing  history ; — all  these 
books  of  the  hour,  multiplying  among  us  as  education 
becomes  more  general,  are  a  peculiar  possession  of  the 
present  age :  we  ought  to  be  entirely  thankful  for 
them,  and  entirely  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  make 
no  good  use  of  them.  But  we  make  the  worst  possible 
use,  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  of  true  books  : 
for,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  books  at  all,  but 
merely  letters  or  newspapers  in  good  print.  Our 
friend's  letter  may  be  delightful,  or  necessary,  to-day : 
whether  worth  keeping  or  not,  is  to  be  considered. 
The  newspaper  may  be  entirely  proper  at  breakfast 
time,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  reading  for  all  day.  So, 
thougli  bound  up  in  a  volume,  the  loug  letter  which 
gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and  roads, 
and  weather,  last  year  at  such  a  place,  or  wliich  tells 
you  that  amusing  story,  or  gives  you  the  real  circum- 
stances of  such  and  such  events,  however  valuable  for 
occasional  reference,  may  not  be,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  a  book  at  all,  nor  in  the  real  sense  to  be 
read.  A  book  is  essentially  not  a  talked  thing,  but  a 
written  thing ;  and  written,  not  with  a  view  of  mere 
communication,  but  of  permanence.  The  book  of  talk 
is  printed  only  because  its  author  cannot  speak  to 
tliousands  of  people  at  once  ;  if  he  could,  he  would — 
the  volume  is  mere  multiplication  of  his  voice.  You 
cannot  talk  to  your  friend  in  India ;  if  you  could  you 
would ;   you  write  instead  :   that  is  mere  conveyance  of 
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voice.  But  a  Look  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the 
voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  perpetuate 
it.  The  author  has  something  to  say  which  he  per- 
ceives to  be  true  and  useful,  or  helpfully  beautiful. 
So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it ;  so  far  as 
he  knows,  no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to 
say  it,  clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may ;  clearly,  at 
all  events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be 
the  thing,  or  group  of  things,  manifest  to  him — tliis 
the  piece  of  true  knowledge,  or  sight,  which  his  share 
of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize. 
He  would  fain  set  it  down  for  ever ;  engrave  it  on 
rock,  if  he  could ;  saying,  "  This  is  the  best  of  me  ; 
for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved,  and 
hated,  like  another;  my  life  was  as  the  vapour,  and 
is  not ;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew :  this,  if  anything  of 
mine,  is  worth  your  memory."  This  is  his  "  writing  "  : 
it  is,  in  his  small  human  way,  and  with  whatever 
degree  of  true  inspiration  is  in  him,  his  inscription,  or 
scripture.     That  is  a  "  Book." 

From  Sesame  and  Lilies. 


THOMAS  HUGHES  (1822-1896) 

Old  Brooke's  Speech. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  School-house  !  T  am  very  proud 
of  the  way  in  which  you  have  received  my  name,  and 
I  wish  I  could  say  all  I  should  like  in  return.  But  I 
know  I  shan't.  However,  Til  do  the  best  I  can  to  say 
what  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  said  by  a  fellow  who's 
just  going  to  leave,- and  who  has  spent  a  good  slice  ^  of 
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his  life  here.  Eight  years  it  is,  and  eight  such  years 
as  I  can  never  hope  to  have  again.  So  now  I  hope 
you'll  all  listen  to  me — (loud  cheers  of  '  that  we 
will') — for  I'm  going  to  talk  seriously.  You're 
bound  to  listen  to  me,  for  what's  the  use  of  calling 
me  '  pater,'  and  all  that,  if  you  don't  mind  ^  what  I 
say  ?  And  I'm  going  to  talk  seriously,  because  I  feel 
so.  It's  a  jolly  time,  too,  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
half,  and  a  goal  kicked  by  iis  first  day — (tremendous 
applause) — after  one  of  the  hardest  and  fiercest 
day's  play  I  can  remember  in  eight  years — (frantic 
shoutings).  The  School  played  splendidly,  too,  I 
will  say,  and  kept  it  up  ^  to  the  last.  That  last  charge 
of  theirs  would  have  carried  away  a  house.  I  never 
thought  to  see  anything  again  of  old  Crab  *  there, 
except  little  pieces,  when  I  saw  him  tumbled  over  by 
it — (laughter  and  shouting,  and  great  slapping  on  the 
back  of  Jones  by  the  boys  nearest  him).  Well,  but 
we  beat  'em — (cheers).  Ay,  but  why  did  we  beat 
'em  ?  Answer  me  that — (shouts  of  '  your  play '). 
Nonsense  !  'Twasn't  the  wind  and  kick-off  either — 
that  wouldn't  do  it.  'Twasn't  because  we've  half  a 
dozen  of  the  best  players  in  the  school,  as  we  have. 
I  wouldn't  change  Warner,  and  Hedge,  and  Crab,  and 
the  young  un,  for  any  six  on  their  side — (violent 
cheers).  But  half  a  dozen  fellows  can't  keep  it  up  for 
two  hours  against  two  hundred.  Why  is  it,  then  ? 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  It's  because  we've  more 
reliance  on  one  another,  more  of  a  house  feeling, 
more  fellowship  than  the  School  can  have.  Each  of 
us  knows  and  can  depend  on  his  next-hand  man 
better — that's  why  we  beat  'em  to-day.  We've  union, 
they've   division — there's   the   secret — (cheers).      But 
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how's  this  to  he  kept  up  ?  How's  it  to  be  improved  ? 
That's  the  question.  For  I  take  it  *"  we're  all  in  earnest 
about  beating  the  School,  whatever  else  we  care  about. 
I  know  I'd  sooner  win  two  School-house  matches 
running  *^  than  get  the  Balliol  scholarship  any  day — 
(frantic  cheers). 

"  Now,  I'm  as  proud  of  the  house  as  any  one,  I 
believe  it's  the  best  house  in  the  school,  out-and-out  ^ — 
(cheers).  But  it's  a  long  way  from  what  I  want  to  see 
it.  First,  there's  a  deal  ^  of  bullying  ^  going  on.  I  know 
it  well.  I  don't  pry  about  and  interfere ;  that  only 
makes  it  more  underhand,^^  and  encourages  the  small 
boys  to  come  to  us  with  their  fingers  in  their  eyes 
telling  tales,  and  so  we  should  be  worse  off  ^^  than  ever. 
It's  very  little  kindness  for  the  sixth  ^^  to  meddle 
generally — you  youngsters,  mind  that.  You'll  be  all 
the  better  football  players  for  learning  to  stand  it,^^  and 
to  take  your  own  parts,  and  fight  it  through.  But 
depend  on  it,  there's  nothing  breaks  up  a  house  like 
bullying.  Bullies  are  cowards,  and  one  coward  makes 
many ;  so  good-bye  to  the  School-house  match  if 
bullying  gets  ahead  ^'*  here.  (Loud  applause  from  the 
small  boys,  who  look  meaningly  at  Flashman  and 
other  boys  at  the  tables.)  Then  there's  fuddling  ^^ 
about  in  the  public-house,  and  drinking  bad  spirits, 
and  punch,^^  and  such  rot-gut  ^^  stuff.  That  won't 
make  good  drop-kicks  ^^  or  chargers  of  you,  take  my 
word  for  it.  You  get  plenty  of  good  beer  here,  and 
that's  enough  for  you ;  and  drinking  isn't  fine  or 
manly,  whatever  ^^  some  of  you  may  think  of  it, 

"One  other  thing  I  must  have  a  word  about,"°  A  lot 
of  you  think  and  say,  for  I've  heard  you,  '  There's  this 
new  doctor  hasn't  been  here  ^^  so  long  as  some  of  us, 
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and  he's  changing  all  the  old  customs.  Eugby,  and  the 
School-house  especially,  are  going  to  the  dogs."""  Stand 
up  for  "^  the  good  old  ways,  and  down  with  the  Doctor!' 
Now  I'm  as  fond  of  old  Rugby  customs  and  ways  as 
any  of  you,  and  I've  been  here  longer  than  any  of  you, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  word  of  advice  "^  in  time,  for  I 
shouldn't  like  to  see  any  of  you  getting  sacked.'^ 
'  Down  with  the  Doctor's '  easier  said  than  done. 
You'll  find  him  pretty  tight  on  his  perch,^"  I  take  it, 
and  an  awkwardish  customer  to  handle  "'  in  that  line., 
Besides  now,  what  customs  has  he  put  down?  "^  .There 
was  the  good  old  custom  of  taking  the  linchpins  '''  out 
of  the  farmers'  and  batsmen's  "iu:s  ^"^  at  the  fairs,  and  a 
cowardly  blackguard  ^^  custom  it  was.  We  all  know 
what  came  of  it,  and  no  wonder  the  Doctor  objected 
to  it.  But  come  now,  any  of  you,  name  a  custom  that 
he  has  put  down." 

"  The  hounds,"  calls  out  a  fifth-form  boy,  clad  in  a 
green  cutaway^"  with  brass  buttons  and  cord^^  trousers, 
the  leader  of  the  sporting  interest,  and  reputed  a  great 
rider  and  keen  hand  generally. 

"  Well,  we  had  six  or  seven  niangey  harriers  and 
beagles  ^*  belonging  to  the  house,  I'll  allow,^^  and  had 
had  them  for  years,  and  that  the  Doctor  put  them  down. 
But  what  good  ever  came  of  them  ?  Only  rows  ^^  with 
all  the  keepers^''  for  ten  miles  round  ;  and  big-side  Hare 
and  Hounds  is  better  fun  ten  times  over.  AViiat 
else  ?  " 

Xo  answer. 

"  Well,  I  won't  so  on.^^  Think  it  over  for  yourselves: 
you'll  find,  I  believe,  that  he  don't  ^^  meddle  with  any 
one  that's  worth  keeping.  And  mind  now,  I  say  again 
look  out  •^^  for  squalls,'*^  if  you  will  go  your  own  way 
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and  that  way  ain't  ^"^  the  Doctor's,  for  it'll  lead  to  grief. 
You  all  know  that  I'm  not  the  fellow  to  back''^  a 
master  through  thick  and  thin.  If  I  saw  him  stopping 
football,  or  cricket,  or  bathing,  or  sparring,  I'd  be  as 
ready  as  any  fellow  to  stand  up  "**  about  it.  ]^)Ut  he 
don't  ^^ — he  encourages  them  ;  didn't  you  see  him  out 
to-day  for  half-au-hour  watching  us  ? — (loud  cheers  for 
the  Doctor) — and  he's  a  strong,  true  man,  and  a  wise 
one  too,  and  a  public-school  man  too — (cheers) — and 
so  let's  stick  to  him,'**'  and  talk  no  more  rot,^"  and  drink 
his  health  as  the  head  of  the  house — (loud  cheers). 
And  now  I've  done  blowing  up,^^  and  very  glad  I  am  to 
have  done.  But  it's  a  solemn  thing  to  be  thinking  of 
leaving  a  place  which  one  has  lived  in  and  loved  for 
eight  years ;  and  if  one  can  say  a  word  for  the  good  of 
the  old  house  at  such  a  time,  why,  it  should  be  said, 
whether  bitter  or  sweet.  If  I  hadn't  been  proud  of  the 
house  and  you — ay,"*"*  no  one  knows  how  proud — I 
shouldn't  be  blowing  you  up.  And  now  let's  get  to 
singing.  But  before  I  sit  down  I  must  give  you  a 
toast  to  be  drunk  with  three-times-tliree  and  all  the 
honours.  It's  a  toast  which  I  hope  every  one  of  us, 
wherever  he  may  go  hereafter,  will  never  fail  to  drink 
when  he  thinks  of  the  brave  bright  days  of  his  boy- 
hood. It's  a  toast  which  should  bind  us  all  together, 
and  to  those  who've  gone  before  and  who'll  come  after 
us  here.  It  is  the  dear  old  School-house — the  best 
house  of  the  best  school  in  England  !  " 

From  Tom  Browns  School-days. 
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ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  (1850-1894). 

Edinburgh. 

The  ancient  and  famous  metropolis  of  the  North 
sits  overlooking  a  windy  estuary  from  the  slope  and 
summit  of  three  hills.  No  situation  could  be  more 
commanding  for  the  head  city  of  a  kingdom  ;  none 
better  chosen  for  noble  prospects.  From  her  tall 
precipice  and  terraced  gardens  she  looks  far  and  wide 
on  the  sea  and  broad  champaigns.  To  the  east,  you 
may  catch  at  sunset  the  spark  of  the  May  lighthouse, 
where  the  Firth  expands  into  the  German  Ocean ;  and 
away  to  the  west,  over  all  the  carse^  of  Stirling,  you 
can  see  the  first  snows  upon  Ben  Ledi.^ 

But  Edinburgh  pays  cruelly  for  her  high  seat  in 
one  of  the  wildest  climates  under  heaven.  She  ig 
liable  to  be  beaten  upon  by  all  the  winds  that  blow 
to  be  drenched  with  rain,  to  be  buried  in  cold  sea  fogs 
out  of  the  east,  and  powdered  with  the  snow  as  it 
conies  flying  southward  from  the  Highland  hills.  The 
weather  is  raw  and  boisterous  in  winter,  shifty  ^  and 
ungenial  in  summer,  and  a  downright  meteorological 
purgatory  in  the  spring.  The  delicate  die  early,  and 
I,  as  a  survivor,  among  bleak  winds  and  plumping 
rain,  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  them  theii 
fate.  For  all  who  love  shelter  and  the  blessings  oj 
the  sun,  who  hate  dark  weather  and  perpetual  tilting 
against  squalls,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  more 
unhomely  and  harassing  place  of  residence.  Many 
such  aspire  angrily  after  that  Some-where-else  of  the 
imagination,  where  all  troubles  are  supposed  to  end. 
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They  lean  over  the  great  bridge  which  joins  the  New 
Town  with  the  Old — that  windiest  spot,  or  high  altar, 
in  this  northern  temple  of  the  winds — and  watch  the 
trains  smoking  out  from  under  them  and  vanishing 
into  the  tunnel  on  a  voyage  to  brighter  skies.  Hap])y 
the  passengers  who  shake  off  the  dust  of  Edinburgh, 
and  have  heard  for  the  last  time  the  cry  of  the  east 
wind  among  her  chimney-tops  !  And  yet  the  place 
establishes  an  interest  in  people's  hearts ;  go  where 
they  will,  they  find  no  city  of  the  same  distinction ; 
go  where  they  will,  they  take  a  pride  in  their  old 
home. 

Venice,  it  has  been  said,  differs  from  all  other 
cities  in  the  sentiment  which  she  inspires.  The  rest 
may  have  admirers ;  she  only,  a  famous  fair  one, 
counts  lovers  in  her  train.  And,  indeed,  even  by  her 
kindest  friends,  Edinburgh  is  not  considered  in  a 
similar  sense.  These  like  her  for  many  reasons,  not 
any  one  of  which  is  satisfactory  in  itself.  They  like 
her  whimsically,  if  you  will,  and  somewhat  as  a 
virtuoso  dotes  upon  his  cabinet.  Her  attraction  is 
romantic  in  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  term. 
Beautiful  as  she  is  she  is  not  so  much  beautiful  as 
interesting.  She  is  pre-eminently  Gothic,  and  all  the 
more  so  since  she  has  set  herself  off*  with  some  Greek 
airs,  and  erected  classic  temples  on  her  crags.  In  a 
word,  and  above  all,  she  is  a  curiosity.  The  Palace 
of  Holyrood  has  been  left  aside  in  the  growth  of 
Edinburgh,  and  stands  grey  and  silent  in  a  workman's 
quarter  and  among  breweries  and  gas-works.  It  is  a 
house  of  many  memories.  Great  people  of  yore,  kings 
and  queens,  buffoons  and  grave  ambassadors,  played 
their  stately  farce  for  centuries  in  Holyrood.      Wars 
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have  been  plotted,  dancing  has  lasted  deep  into  the 
night,  murder  has  been  done  in  its  chambers.  There 
Prince  Charlie  ^  held  his  phantom  levees,  and  in  a  very 
gallant  manner  represented  a  fallen  dynasty  for  some 
hours.  Now,  all  these  things  of  clay  are  mingled 
with  the  dust,  the  king's  crown  itself  is  shown  for 
sixpence  to  the  vulgar ;  but  the  stone  palace  has  out- 
lived these  charges.  For  fifty  weeks  together  it  is  no 
more  than  a  show  for  tourists  and  a  museum  of  old 
furniture ;  but  on  the  fifty-first,  behold  the  palace 
reawakened  and  mimicking  its  past.  The  Lord  Com- 
missioner, a  kind  of  stage  sovereign,  sits  among  stage 
courtiers ;  a  coach  and  six  and  clattering  escort  come 
and  go  before  the  gate ;  at  night  the  windows  are 
lighted  up,  and  its  near  neighbours,  the  worlcmen,  may 
dance  in  their  own  houses  to  the  palace  music.  And 
in  this  the  palace  is  typical.  There  is  a  spark  among 
the  embers  ;  from  time  to  time  the  old  volcano  smokes. 
Edinburgh  has  but  partly  abdicated,  and  still  wears, 
in  parody,  her  metropolitan  trappings.*"  Half  a  capital 
and  half  a  country  town,  the  whole  city  leads  a  double 
existence ;  it  has  long  trances  of  the  one  and  flashes 
of  the  other ;  like  the  King  of  the  Black  Isles,"  it  is 
half  alive  and  half  a  monumental  marble.  There  are 
armed  men  and  cannon  in  the  citadel  overhead  ;  you 
may  see  the  troops  marshalled  on  the  high  parade ; 
and  at  night  after  the  early  winter  evenfall,  and  in 
the  morning  before  the  laggard  winter  dawn,  the  wand 
carries  abroad  over  Edinburgh  the  sound  of  drums  and 
bugles.  Grave  judges  sit  bewigged  in  what  was  once 
the  scene  of  imperial  deliberations.  Close  by  in  the 
High  Street  perhaps  the  trumpets  may  sound  about 
the  stroke  of  noon ;  and  you  see  a  troop  of  citizens  in 
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tawdry  masquerade ;  tabard  above,  heather  mixture 
trouser  below,  and  the  men  themselves  trudging  in  the 
mud  among  unsympathetic  bystanders.  The  grooms 
of  a  well-appointed  circus  tread  the  streets  with  a 
better  presence.  And  yet  these  are  the  heralds  and 
pursuivants  of  Scotland,  who  are  to  proclaim  a  new 
law  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  two-score  boys,  and 
tliieves,  and  hackney-coachmen.  Meanwhile,  every 
hour  the  bell  of  the  University  rings  out  over  the 
hum  of  the  street,  and  every  hour  a  double  tide  of 
students,  coming  and  going,  fills  the  deep  archways. — 
From  Edinhurgh,  Pictui^esque  Notes,  by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Seeley  and  Co.,  Ltd. 


APPENDIX. 

NOTES    ON    PAKT    IV. 

An  Evening  Party. 

1.  Fast  here  means  quickly  ;  but  the  same  word  also  means 
qihick  or  immovable  or  indelible,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  use.  Thus  :  Persimmon  was  a  very  fast  horse  (quick).  The 
lighthouse  stood  fast  amid  the  raging  sea  (immovable).  These 
colours  are  quite  fast  (indelible).  It  also  means  frivolous  or 
licentious  when  applied  to  persons,  e.g.  "  If  you  spend  all  your 
time  with  a  lot  of  fast  companions,  you  won't  have  much  time 
left  for  study."  "  A  fast  friend "  may  also  mean  "  a  faitJiful 
friend."      To  fast  =  to  abstain  from  food. 

2.  even.  The  adjective  form  is  here  used  as  an  adverb,  the 
true  adverb  being,  of  course,  evenly.  This  practice  is  very 
common  in  poetry.      Synonyms  :  regularly,  smoothly. 

3.  leave  =  permission.  Synonymous  expressions  : — Will  you 
allow  me  ?  will  you  fermit  me  ? 

4.  You  consider  them  as  proceeding  =  you  imagine  them  to 
proceed,  you  believe  that  they  proceed. 

5.  of  doing  is  here  equivalent  to  a  present  infinitive. 
See  p.  136. 

6.  on  qiiitting,  also  equivalent  to  a  present  infinitive,  or  may 
be  considered  as  a  noun,  i.e.  on  departure  from. 

7.  should  be  gone.  This  use  of  should  for  the  2nd  person  in 
a  conditional  sentence  controverts  the  rule  given  on  p.  70, 
which  is  nevertheless  more  usually  observed.  But  in  rejyorted 
speech  (as  here)  should  often  usurps  the  place  of  would. 

8.  nay,  an  old  form  of  no,  always  bears  an  accent  of  protest 
or  strong  dissent,  as  aye  (an  old  form  of  yes)  bears  an  accent  of 
hearty  agreement  or  approval. 

247 
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9.  to  show  off  =  to  make  a  fine  display,  or  to  attract  the 
attention. 

10.  as  =  when.  The  various  meanings  of  as  should  be 
noted,  viz.  as  =  like,  e.g.  She  was  lively  as  a  kitten  ;  as  =  because, 
e.g.  As  my  train  goes  in  five  minutes,  I  must  now  leave  you  ; 
as  =  when  :  As  I  was  going  down  the  street,  I  met  your  father. 

11.  if  a  friend  were  to  say  =  if  a  friend  should  say.  Were  is 
used  for  the  singular  only  when  the  meaning  is  conditional. 
It  may — -though  more  rarely — -refer  to  past  possibilities,  e.g. 
"  If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault "  (Shakespeare).  Here  the 
meaning  is  "  if  it  had  been,  so,"  the  speaker  referring  to  an 
imaginary  circumstance  and  not  to  a  thing  achieved. 

12.  your  converting  is  here  equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun 
(see  p.  136),  i.e.  "by  your  conversion  of,"  etc. 

1 3.  did.  The  auxiliary,  as  a  rule,  is  only  found  in  company 
with  not.      "By  no  means  intendet^"  is  the  more  usual  form. 

1 4.  flat  here  means  brusque,  ferenvptor]i,  unhesitating. 

15.  allowing,  i.e.  if  we  allow,  etc.      See  p.  136. 

16.  without  offering,  here  equivalent  to  a  jj resent  infinitive 
(see  p.  136),  or  even  to  an  abstract  noun  (see  note  12  above),  i.e. 
without  the  offer  of,  etc. 

17.  without  waiting.      See  jsreceding  note. 

18.  As  above. 

19.  subsisting,  i.e.  which  subsists.     See  p.  137. 

20.  for  talking,  ov  for  having  talked. 

21.  observing  is  here  equivalent  to  a  present  infinitive  or  even 
to  an  abstract  noun,  i.e.  "  could  not  help  the  observation  of,"  etc. 

22.  of  dancing.     Equivalent  to  present  infinitive  (see  p.  136), 

23.  of  despising.      See  preceding  note. 

24.  in  overthrowing.      See  note  22  above. 

25.  her  connections,  i.e.  her  family. 

26.  he  should.  More  correctly  he  would,  being  3rd  person  and 
purely  conditional  without  any  implied  obligation.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  this,  unless  one  considers  it  as  a  report  of  what 
Darcy  was  saying  to  himself.      See  note  7  above. 

Jack  Hatch. 

1    pique.     "I  pride  myself"  is  the  more  general  expression. 

2.  knowing,  i.e.  "knowledge  .  .  .   of  almost,"  etc. 

3.  alter  =  change. 
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4.  merely  =  simply. 

5.  hath,  old  foi'Ui  of  has. 

6.  whole,  i.e.  untorn. 

7.  nothing  fearing.  A  more  modern  speaker  would  probably- 
reverse  the  order  of  these  words. 

8.  curly-pated  =  curly-headed. 

9.  iiitcher,  a  word  now  supplanted  by  jug. 

1 0.  tattered  =  ragged. 

11.  thither  =  t\\e.ve. 

12.  co^i,  a  young  horse  before  it  has  been  "broken  in,"  i.e. 
trained  to  work  between  the  shafts  and  answer  to  tlie  reins. 
Feminine  form  '■^ filly." 

13.  darning,  the  mending  of  knitted  stuffs,  generally  of 
wool. 

14.  romjring,  rough  j^lay. 

15.  gaudiest.  A  gaitd  is  anything  showy  or  brilliant  worn 
to  show  off  the  person,  and  generally  signifies  something  pi-e- 
tentious  or  even  immodest  and  without  real  worth. 

16.  linsey-woolsey,  a  material  of  linen  and  wool  mixed. 

1 7.  wind  up  here  means  complete,  finish. 

18.  pack.      A  pack  of  hounds,  a  flock  of  sheep,  etc. 

19.  ''^  The  child  is  father  to  the  vian,^'  a  quotation  from  the 
poet  Wordsworth,  a  contemporary  of  Miss  Mitford. 

20.  posies.  Posy  is  a  corruption  of  poesy,  and  means  a  small 
bunch  of  flowers  or  a  button-hole,  once  a  favourite  device  for  con- 
veying lovers'  messages. 

21.  smartest.  The  word  smart  is  our  nearest  English  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  chic. 

22.  "  haunts,  and  startles,  and  waylays,"  another  line  borrowed 
from  Wordsworth. 

23.  soundly  =  thoroughly. 
2  4.   befallen  =  luqjpened. 

25.  sprang  =  arose. 

26.  one  laid  the  catastropihe  to  the  wind,  i.e.  "  one  blamed  the 
wind  for  the  catastrophe." 

27.  blade  here  means  a  wild  fellow. 

28.  owing  =  due. 

29.  "  not  to  knoiv  him,  argued  myself  unknown,"  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  a  well-known  line  from  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost." 

30.  notches,  called  runs  in  modern  cricket. 

31.  trolled,  in  modei-n  cricket  boicled. 
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32.  the  hundred  =  the  parish,  a  Itundred  being  an  old  division 
of  a  county,  originally  containing  100  families. 

33.  Pimch.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  celebrated  comic 
paper,  but  to  the  puppet  performance  of  "  Punch  and  Judy  " 
still  played  in  little  portable  theatres  shaped  like  a  large  grand- 
father's clock,  inside  which  the  hidden  proprietor  mimics  the 
protagonists  in  the  mock  drama.  A  French  version  may  be 
seen  daily  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  while 
English  children  generally  find  it  on  the  sands  at  seaside  places. 

34.  Admirable  Grichton,  a  person  who  excels  in  everything 
he  does.      From  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Scotchman. 

35.  Tlie  stars  were  against  me,  an  allusion  to  the  old  super- 
stition that  a  man's  fate  was  controlled  by  the  stars.  Cf.  the 
Bible,  "  the  stars  ia  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera,"  and 
Shakespeare's  protest  in  the  mouth  of  Cassius — 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

36.  acquirements,  or  accomplishments. 

37.  strapping  =  tall,  well-huilt. 

38.  great-coat,  an  old  form  of  over-coat  or  top)-coat. 

39.  stunted  =  undeveloped,  dwarfed. 

40.  m,anes,  the  beneficent  spirits  of  the  dead.  From  an  old 
Latin  word. 

41.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  pastoral  poem  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd"  (1685-1758). 

42.  pitched  on  =  picked  oat,  chose. 

43.  hath.      See  note  5  above. 

44.  (Edipns  his  day,  an  old-fashioned  manner  of  writing  the 
possessive,  due  to  a  mistaken  supposition  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  modern  's,  which,  however,  arose  from  the  old  English 
genitive  singular  es. 

45.  leaward.  Lea— meadow  (see  p.  96).  Not  to  be  confused 
with  leeroard,  a  nautical  word  denoting  the  direction  towards 
which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

46.  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  line  from  Shakespeare's 
"Macbeth." 

47.  ma'am,  a  corruption  of  madam,  now  used  almost  exclu- 
sively by  servant  girls  in  speaking  to  their  mistresses. 

48.  had  not  every  week  produced.      See  p.  109. 

49.  beset  has  the  same  meaning  as  besieged  here,  i.e.  sur- 
rounded or  pursued. 
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50.  JVUl  o'  the  wis}},  a  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing 
liglit  often  caused  by  marsh -gas  ;  an  ir/nis  fatims.  Wisp,  a 
light  bundle  of  straw  or  like  substance.  Hence,  in  the  above 
expression,  wisp  obviously  means  the  food  of  a  tiame  that  is 
consumed  as  soon  as  lighted. 

51.  PiLck,  the  celebrated  fairy  (often  known  as  Robin  Good- 
fellow)  who  turns  everything  awry  in  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

52.  '■^making  nujht  hideous,"  from  "Hamlet." 

53.  pinks,  garden  flowers  nearly  allied  to  carnations. 

54.  of  seeing  :=  to  see,  of  sight  of  (see  p.  81). 

55.  to  ease  =^  to  relieve. 

56.  'Ttoas,  for  it  was,  a  contraction  now  rarely  used  outside 
poetry. 

57.  asked  in  church.  The  names  of  couples  intending  to 
marry  are  announced  in  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which  each 
lives  on  three  successive  Sundays  preceding  the  wedding-day. 
This  is  called  "publishing  the  hanns  of  marriage."  A  simple 
civil  marriage  may  take  place  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
at  a  registry  office,  three  weeks'  notice  being  required. 

58.  bride-maid,  a  girl  attendant  on  the  bride.  Now  usually 
written  "  biide's-maid."      The  husband  is  called  the  bridegroom. 

59.  the  Rose,  "the  Rose  inn;  a  white- washed  building, 
retired  from  the  road  behind  its  fine  swinging  sign,  with  a  little 
bow-window  room  coming  out  on  one  side  and  forming,  with 
our  stable  on  the  other,  a  sort  of  open  square,  which  is  the 
constant  resort  of  carts,  waggons,  and  return  chaises."  So  says 
a  previous  sketch  in  the  same  volume. 

Shakespeare. 

1.  Shakespeare.  Little  definite  is  known  of  William 
Shakespeare's  life.  He  was  born  in  1564,  on- — or  about — April 
23,  and  died — tradition  says  on  his  birthday — fifty-two  years 
later.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  at  eighteen  married — -probably  under  compulsion — a 
woman  eight  years  his  senior.  He  went  to  London  in  1586, 
became  an  actor  and  playwright,  and  retired  to  Stratford  at  the 
age  of  forty  with  an  income  estimated  at  £300  a  year,  the 
equivalent  of  £1000  in  modern  currency.  His  wife,  who 
survived  him  eight  years,  is  dismissed  with  a  single  brief  line  in 
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his  will,  viz.  "  I  ffive  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed,  with 
the  furniture."  Two  daughters  also  survived  him,  and  with  the 
death  of  their  children  the  family  became  extinct. 

Shakespeare  produced  thirty-seven  plays,  several  long 
narrative  poems,  and  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
sonnets. 

2.  construdmg,  present  participle  used  as  a  noun  for 
constnictio7i. 

3.  Novum  Organum,  a  philosophical  work  by  Shakespeare's 
famous  contemporary  Lord  Bacon,  whom  some  enthusiasts  claim 
as  the  real  author  of  the  J)lays  credited  to  the  former. 

4.  from,  i.e.  "  the  rude  disorderly  quarry  from  which  it  was 
shaped."  The  observance  of  the  recommendation  given  on  p.  99 
makes  for  greater  clarity,  but  the  custom  of  placing  the  preposi- 
tion at  the  end  is  so  general  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  downright 
fault. 

5.  under,  i.e.  '•'  under  what  condition  he  works."  See 
preceding  note. 

6.  ending,  i.e.  end,  the  present  participle  being  here  used  for 
the  noun. 

7.  Fiat  lux,  the  Latin  motto  of  William  Caxton,  the  first 
English  printer  (1422?- 1491). 

8.  delineating,  as  in  note  6  above,  the  present  participle 
being  used  in  place  of  the  noun  delineation. 

9.  seeing,  i.e.  present  infinitive  "  to  see,"  or  noun,  "  the 
sight  of." 

10.  rustic  deer-poaching,  an  allusion  to  the  supposition  that 
Shakespeare's  exit  from  Stratford  was  hastened  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  on  whose  preserves  he  is  said  to  have  poached. 

11.  Johnson,  i.e.  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784),  the  first  com- 
piler of  an  English  dictionary,  now  best  known  by  the  vivid 
biographical  record  of  Boswell. 

12.  07ily  desiring  —  ivhich  only  desires.      Seep.  137. 

13.  "  the  craclding  of  thorns  under  the  pot,"  a  simile  for  a  fool's 
laughter  taken  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

14.  Dogberry  and  Verges,  "two  foolish  officers  "  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing. 

Poor  Peter. 


1.  put  0H<  =  extinguish.      See  p.  88. 

2.  recollect  =  remember. 


i 
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3.  seeitKj  =  having  seen. 

4.  to  "plague  =  to  tease,  the  latter  word  being  now  more 
generally  used. 

5.  affecting  is  here  equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun,  it  being 
considered  as  in  the  possessive  case  though  not  so  written. 
See  p.  137. 

6.  peeping,  i.e.  "zf/io  ivere  all  pieeping^     See  p.  137. 

7.  proud  of,i.e.  "and  of  which  he  was  very  proud."  See  note 
4,  "  Shakespeare." 

8.  going  =  to  go.      See  p.  136. 

9.  abide  is  now  seldom  used  in  this  sense,  it  being  an  almost 
obsolete  word  used  only  in  poetry  in  the  sense  of  to  stay,  to 
dwell.  We  now  say  "  I  cannot  stand,"  or  "  I  cannot  bear,"  or  "  I 
cannot  endwe." 

10.  I  am  come.      I  have  come  is  more  usual. 

11.  durst,  an  old  form  of  the  past  definite  of  dare,  to  which 
dared  is  now  generally  preferred 

12.  Queen  Esther  and  King  Ahasuerus,  well-known  characters 
in  an  Old  Testament  Bible  story.  Miss  Matty's  father  was,  of 
course,  a  clergyman,  celibacy  not  being  a  condition  of  priesthood 
in  the  English  Church. 

13.  tidings,  for  news,  to  which  word  it  has  latterly  given 
place. 

14.  durst.     See  note  11  above. 

15.  made  away  with  himself,  means  killed  himself,  committed 
siiicide. 

16.  for  crying,  i.e.  "to  cry"  or  '^ for  tears."  To  cry,  in 
modern  English,  is  usually  synonymous  with  "  to  weep,"  but 
formerly  meant  "  to  shout,"  in  which  sense  it  is  now  but  rarely 
used. 

17.  m  crying,  the  participle  is  here  equivalent  to  an 
abstract  noun,  i.e.  "in  tears." 

18.  sleeping  and  waking,  here  equivalent  to  abstract  nouns. 

19.  as  him.  Like  should  be  followed  by  an  objective,  having, 
in  modern  English,  the  effect  of  a  preposition,  though  originally 
an  adjective  which  required  the  preposition  to  between  it  and 
the  following  simile.  Thus,  we  say,  "  Yon  are  like  him,"  i.e. 
"You  are  like  to  him."  But  as  should  be  followed  by  a 
nominative,  and  used  only  as  an  adverbial  conjunction  intro- 
ducing a  modification  of  the  verb.  Thus  :  "  He  spoke  like  a 
Cockney,"  but  "  He  spoke  as  a  Cockney  does."      "  He  took  his 
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degree  at  Oxford  as  liis  father  7i.ac^  done  before  liim."  Miss  Matty 
is  at  fault  here.  She  shoukl  say  " such  as  he"  i.e.  "  such  as 
he  was." 

20.  Don,  a  title  stolen  from  the  Spanish,  now  half- 
humorously  applied  to  university  professors.  Here  it  is 
obviously  the  name  of  some  pet  animal — probably  a  dog. 

21.  gig.,  a  small  two- wheeled  vehicle  much  in  general  use  by 
the  well-to-do  middle  classes  at  the  time  Cranford  was  written. 
It  is  now  chiefly  seen  in  country  districts.  The  same  name  is 
often  given  to  a  small  rowing-boat  let  down  Irom  the  side  of 
larger  vessels  to  take  the  officers  ashore. 

22.  speaking,  here  equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun,  or  "  I  did 
not  wonder  v}hen  he  spoke  so." 

23.  him  talking,  i.e.  "  to  hear  him  ty/ie?i  talking,"  or  "to  hear 
his  talking,"  as  in  the  preceding. 

24.  of  seeing,  here  equivalent  to  a  jiresent  infinitive. 

25.  crying.  Equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun,  i.e.  "  the  bitter, 
bitter  tears." 

26.  me.  This  ought,  of  course,  to  be  I,  being  subject  of  the 
verb  was.  Note  that  the  verb  "  to  be  "  takes  a  nominative  both 
before  and  after.  But  "  it  is  a  custom  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,"  and  even  so  meticulous  a  writer  as 
Stevenson  makes  his  child  say,  "  0  !  don't  you  wish  that  you 
were  me  ? " 

21.  fading.  Equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun,  or  '■'■  ivhile 
fading,"  or  '■''who  was  fading." 

28.  seeing  =  to  see  or  sight  of. 

29.  all  night  long,  i.e.  "  during  all  the  night." 

30.  put  in  a  corner  or  "put  in  the  shade,"  i.e.  "rendered  un- 
important, insignificant." 

31.  living,  here  an  abstract  noun,  i.e.  "  life  or  residence  &i  i\\e 
Rectory." 

32.  keeping.      Construe  as  above. 

33.  fidgets  me,  "  makes  me  feel  uncomfortable,  uneasy, 
dissatisfied,"  or  "  worries  me." 

34.  coming  is  here  an  adjective,  i.e.  '•  his  coming  step,"  or 
you  might  say  "  his  step  which  is  coming." 
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I.  Dobbin  protests  against  his  Friend's  Neglect 

OF  Amelia. 

1.  to  spar  =  to  box. 

2.  prize-ring,  i.e.  the  circle  in  which  professional  boxers  meet. 

3.  out  and  out,  absolutely,  beyond  compare. 

4.  Admirable  Crichton.     See  note  34  to  "Jack  Hatch." 

5.  to  run  off  with  =  to  abduct. 

6.  hearing  is  here  a  noun. 

7.  for  betraying,  i.e.  for  having  betrayed,  or  for  his  betrayal  of. 

8.  tattling  =  gossiping,  tale-bearing. 

9.  to  meddle  or  to  interfere. 

10.  deal  is  here  equivalent  to  much.  So,  a  great  deal  =  very 
much. 

11.  ril  bear  it.      See  note  9,  "Poor  Peter." 

1 2.  back  =  returned,  as  in  "  come  back,"  "  give  back,"  etc. 

13.  scrap)es.  A  scrape  =  an  awkward  and  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament resulting  from  foolish  or  dishonest  behaviour. 

14.  do7ie  here  means  lost  or  overcome. 

15.  shouldn't,  i.e.  oughtn't.     See  p.  70. 

1 6.  to  have  a  fling  =  to  have  a  gay,  irresponsible  tinie^  to 
taste  the  joy  of  living  without  thinking  of  the  consequences  ;  to 
fling  —  to  throw. 

17.  to  sow  your  wild  oats  =  to  waste  your  substance  in  riotous 
living,  like  the  prodigal  son. 

1 8.  pitched  =  thrown. 

19.  deuce  is  here  a  polite  synonym  iov  devil.  In  card-playing 
the  deuce  is  the  tivo  of  any  suit. 

II.  George  receives  a  handsome  Cheque  from  his 

Father  and  a  strong  Hint. 

1.  Miss  Wirt  was  the  jiaid  companion  and  chaperon  of  the 
Miss  Osbornes. 

2.  kept  waiting  =  made  to  wait. 

3.  ticking  is  here  a  noun. 

4.  hutler,  a  man-servant  who  waits  at  table  and  has  charge  of 
the  cellar  (i.e.  the  wines). 

5.  ringing  =  to  ring.      See  p.  27. 

6.  gingerly  =  in  fear  and  hesitation. 
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7.  turn  out  of  =  dismiss. 

8.  Billingsgate,  the  wholesale  fish -market  of  London, 
notorious  for  the  bad  language  of  its  porters. 

9.  kept  him  ^vaiti7lg  =  made  him  wait. 

10.  to  make  sail,  a  nautical  simile.  You  may  say  also  "to 
set  sail,"  or  "  to  hoist  sail." 

11.  playing  =  to 'plsij.      Seep.  27. 

12.  sate  is  a  form  of  the  past  definite  not  often  met  with 
nowadays,  sat  being  generally  preferred. 

13.  bodiiig  =  fore -telling,  "to  /ore  -  bode  "  is  now  more 
generally  used. 

14.  they  does  not  refer — as  might  be  assumed  at  a  first 
glance — to  eyes  in  the  preceding  sentence.  It  is  used  here 
indefinitely,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  French  on. 

15.  of  cajoling  is  here  equivalent  to  a  present  infinitive. 
You  might  say  "  of  getting  on  the  right  side  of,"  or  "  of  putting 
in  a  good  humour." 

16.  It  stands  me  m  =  it  costs  me. 

17.  "  Wish  he  may  get  it,"  i.e.  "/  wish  he  may  get  it,"  Mr. 
Osborne  speaking  ironically. 

18.  carrying  on,  or  "  going  on." 

19.  grin,  a  fixed,  open-mouthed  smile,  frequently  of  ironical 
import,  and  seldom  flattering  to  those  on  whose  faces  it  is  seen. 

20.  ain't  J  =  am  I  not.  Ain't  is  a  Cockne}^  invention  used 
indiscriminately  for  all  persons  of  the  present  indicative  of  the 
verb  "  to  be,"  but  not,  of  course,  good  English. 

21.  doings,  or  "your  escapades." 

22.  Have  a  care.      "  Be  careful  "  is  now  the  usual  expression. 

23.  gusto  =  relish. 

24.  does,  i.e.  "as  a  Neapolitan  beggar  basks,"  the  auxiliary 
being  used  instead  of  repeating  the  verb. 

25.  to  net  is  practically  the  same  as  "to  knit,"  but  the  latter 
is  used  more  exclusively  for  work  in  wool. 

26.  'em.  This  is  a  free  and  easy  way  of  pronouncing  them 
which  is  often  heard.  But  it  is  a  contraction  hardly  sanctioned 
by  cultivated  usage. 

27.  leer,  is  nearly  the  same  as  grin  (see  note  21  above),  but 
leer  has  a  more  sinister  or  even  shameful  meaning. 

28.  filberts,  tlie  nuts  of  the  hazel  bush. 

29.  of  acquiring  =  to  acquire. 

30.  a  file,  a  single-bladed  tool  of  hard  steel  having  a  rough 
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thorny  surface  wliicli  is  used  for  smoothing  and  shaping  other 
materials,  chiefly  metals.  Hence  a  i^erson  of  hard,  unsym- 
pathetic character,  quite  without  sentiment,  who  cannot  easily 
be  hoodwinked  in  business. 

31.  shy,  the  adjective  is  here  used  for  the  adverb  shyly,  i.e. 
timidly,  suspiciously. 

32.  « ^laj},  a  .'ihort,  light  sleep,  frequently  termed  "  forty 
winks." 

33.  of  losing,  an  abstract  noun,  i.e.  "of  the  loss  of." 

34.  to  be  angry,  or  "  to  anger,"  this  last  word  being  used  as  a 
noun. 

35.  not  at  no  'price.  In  correct  English  "not  at  any  price," 
but  Mr.  Q.  evidently  spoke  Cockney. 

36.  at  mess  =  at  dinner.  Mess  is  used  only  in  speaking  of 
meals  in  the  army  or  the  navy. 

III.  George  returns  to  his  Sweetheart. 

1.  news,  though  plural  in  form,  always  takes  a  singular  verb. 

2.  looked  here  means  expected  or  hoped. 

3.  hent  upon  doing,  or  "determined  to  do." 

4.  Old  Slaughters',  the  name  of  an  inn,  formerly  standing  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  so  called  after  the  first  proprietor. 

5.  put  up.      See  p.  88.      Here  reflexive. 

6.  entering,  i.e.  to  enter,  or  entrance. 

7.  she^s  sent  me  hack,  or  "  she's  sent  back  to  me."  Back 
following  a  verb  has  generally  the  effect  of  re  before  it,  e.g. 
give  me  hack  my  knife  =  return  me  my  knife  ;  come  hack 
home  =  return  home  ;  send  hack  my  box  =  return  my  box. 
Note  the  slightly  diff"erent  meanings  of  return  in  the  above 
three' sentences. 

8.  may,  "you  can  read  it,"  may  having  the  eflect  of 
permission. 

9.  I  know  you  feel,  "I  know  that  you  feel,"  the  relative  being 
omitted. 

10.  and  not  jnized  it,  i.e.  "and  not  to  have  prized  it." 

11.  at  thinking  =  at  the  thought. 

12.  asked  permission  fo  =  "  asked  if  he  might." 

13.  nmi<?/ =  friendship.  Ship  as  a  suffix  means  "state  or 
oflice  of,"  e.g.  apprentice-s/itp'  hard-s/iijp,  owner-s/i?)?. 

14.  after  sitting  =  &iiQV  having  sat.     Seep.  138. 

S 
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1 5.  after  seeincj  ;  as  jDreceding. 

16.  buxom,  lively  and  vigorous.      Used  only  of  women, 

17.  striven  =  tried. 

18.  the  attempts  the  other,  i.e.  "the  attempts  that  the  other," 
etc.,  the  relative  being  again  omitted. 

19.  took  no  heed,  "took  no  notice  "  is  now  generally  nsed. 

20.  them,  nsed  here  for  those,  a  common  fault  in  the  speech 
of  uneducated  persons. 

IV.  Old  Osborne  Defied. 

1.  cackling,  the  noise  made  by  hens,  especially  immediately 
after  they  have  laid. 

2.  Stoartz,  a  coloured  heiress  whom  old  Osborne  had  in- 
structed George  to  marry  in  preference  to  the  rejected  Amelia. 

3.  the  last  drawing-room,  the  last  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
king.  But  the  usual  meaning  of  drawing-room  is  simply  the 
room  for  receiving  guests,  i.e.  the  best  room  in  the  house. 

4.  from  throiving.     See  p.  136. 

5.  Fluvy  dti  Tajy,  a  more  or  less  phonetic  transcript  of  Miss 
Swartz's  pronunciation  of  the  French  Flcuve  du  Tage. 

6.  It's  her.      See  note  26,  p.  254. 

7.  not  fit  to  hold  candles  to  her,  i.e.  not  fit  to  wait  on  her. 
Similar  expressions  are  ;  "not  fit  to  black  his  boots,"  and  the 
Biblical  "  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose." 

8.  tussle  =  struggle. 

9.  thi'ice,  for  three  times.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in 
speaking. 

10.  finding.     See  p.  136,  No.  III. 

11.  he  floundered,  to  flounder  =  to  move  or  tumble  about  in 
an  awkward  uncontrollable  manner,  like  a  drunken  man  or  a 
bather  who  cannot  swim. 

12.  smacked  it,  or  "smacked  his  lips,"  so  said  from  the 
sound  made. 

13.  cut  him  off  loith  a  shilling,  i.e.  leave  him  only  a  shilling 
in  his  will  as  a  token  of  deliberate  reprimand. 

1 4.  to  hrag  =  to  boast. 

15.  leave  q^=stop. 

16.  to  play  fast  and  loose  =  to  be  inconsistent,  to  promise  one 
thing  and  do  another. 
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17.  ain't.     See  note  20,  p.  256. 

18.  j;ttc/;  here  means  bundle.      See  also  note  18,  j).  249. 

I.  David  Copperfield  meets  an  old  Friend. 

1.  The  Golden  Crosa,  the  name  of  the  Tnn,  still  to  be  found 
iu  the  Strand. 

2.  stood  in  any  awe  of  me  =  was  at  all  afraid  of  me. 

3.  advice,   usually  means  counsel  (as  liere),  but  is  sometimes' 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  notice  or  information,  especially  in  business 
letters. 

4.  likes.  The  Cockney  waiter  here  uses  the  singular  instead 
of  the  plural. 

5.  I  ivasnH  in  the  humour  for,  I  did  not  fancy,  I  had  no 
appetite  for. 

6.  ain't  you.      See  note  20,  p.  256. 

7.  is.     See  note  4  above. 

8.  weal,  mispronunciation  of  veal. 

9.  taters,  slang  for  2^otatoes. 

10.  has.      See  note  4  above. 

11.  Usquire.      See  footnote,  p.  117. 

12.  leavings  of  wine  are  usually  called  dre<js  or  lees. 

13.  bashful,  shy,  timid. 

14.  Pantomime.  This  word  has  now  almost  lost  its  meaning 
of  a  "  dumb  show,"  and  is  generally  used  to  denote  the  jjopular 
entertainments  produced  in  English  theatres  at  Christmas,  in 
■which  dumb  show  plays  no  part  whatever.  They  are  usually 
based  on  some  traditional  story  or  nursery  tale  such  as 
Cinderella  or  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Dick  Whittington 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  are  also  popular  subjects.  But  the 
outline  of  the  story  tends  to  become  more  and  more  hazy, 
and  such  productions  nowadays  are  more  like  a  French 
"  Revue,"  interspersed  with  irrelevant  music-hall  turns. 

15.  link-lighted.  A  link  was  a  torch,  and  is.  of  course,  no 
longer  used. 

1 6.  imtten-clinking.  Pattens  are  now  never  seen  in  England, 
but  were  formerly  used  to  keep  the  feet  dry  in  bad  weather. 

17.  hustling.  "To  hustle"  means  to  move  forward  briskly  or 
roughly,  to  push  your  way  through  a  crowd,  and  has  become, 
with  the  substantive  "hustler,"  a  characteristic  American  word. 

1 8.  his  coming  in  =  his  entrance. 
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1 9.  the  fidgets  =  irritating  restlessness. 

20.  ■pantry^  a  small  room  in  which  provisions  or  table 
services  are  kept. 

21.  running  Idjh  here  means  "predominating  or  exciting 
me." 

22.  My  God!  an  exjjressiou  not  now  permitted  unless  under 
conditions  of  extreme  physical  or  mental  agony. 

23.  dapping,  here  meaning  "  striking." 

24.  an  Oxford  man  does  not,  in  this  case,  mean  a  native  of 
Oxford,  but  a  student  at  the  famous  university  there. 

25.  Govent  Garden.  Originally  Convent,  it  being  the  site  of 
a  former  convent.  Now  the  Avholesale  fruit  and  vegetable 
market  for  London,  and  surrounded  by  the  offices  of  publishers 
and  theatrical  agents.  Within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Strand. 
The  theatre  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  operatic  per- 
formances and  occasional  fancy-dress  balls. 

26.  Daisy  was  David  Copperfield's  nickname. 

27.  as,  a  wrong  use  of  this  word.      It  should  be  that. 

28.  anyioays.  Also  incorrect.  It  sliould  be  in  any  ivay  or 
at  all. 

29.  pretty  is  here  an  adverb,  i.e.  fairly,  rather. 


II.  David  Copperfield  Proposes, 

1 .  Jip  was  the  name  of  the  pet  dog. 

2.  purchase.  David  had  bought  his  sweetheart  a  bouquet  a 
few  days  before  this  interview. 

3.  put  it  off ;  to  jnct  off=  to  postpone. 

4.  /  began  to  think  I,  i.e.  "  I  began  to  think  that  I." 

5.  /  was  in  for  it,  an  exjjression  that  is  very  difficult  to 
explain.  You  might  say  here,  "  I  saw  now  that  the  crisis  had 
come,"  or  "  that  there  was  no  escape,"  which  would  convey  almost 
the  same  meaning. 

6.  Miss  Kitt,  a  member  of  a  picnic  party  with  whom  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  David  had  flirted  a  few  days  earlier. 

7.  hut  is  here  equivalent  to  only. 

8.  hy  and  by  =  some  time  after. 

9.  engaged,  means  "mutually  pledged  to  marry"  in  this 
instance.  It  sometimes  means  occupied,  e.g.  "  I  am  engaged  in 
writing  a  book." 
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III.  The  First  Little  Quarrel. 

1.  Doady,  a  pet  name  for  l)a\i(l,  invented  by  liis  wife. 

2.  four,  i.e.  "four  o'clock." 

3.  coax,  to  persuade  by  cajolery  or  ilattery. 

4.  goose,  is  a  synonym  for  a  stupid  person. 

5.  clieck  =  control. 

6.  of  being  industrious,  or  "  oi  industry." 

7.  close  beside,  or  "near  by." 

8.  to  have  to  go  =  to  be  obliged  to  go. 

9.  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding,  or  "  to  reason,"  etc. 

1 0.  else  =  otherwise. 

11.  underdone,  i.e.  not  sufficiently  cooked. 

12.  a  great  deal  =  very  much. 

13.  to  give  uj)  =  to  let  go,  to  yield. 

14.  likewise  =  in  the  same  way. 

15.  sitting  up,  or  "staying  up,"  i.e.  not  retiring  to  bed. 

16.  out  of  spirits  ^  ieeling  dismal,  or  "  down  in  the  moutli." 

1 7.  happened  =  chanced. 

18.  being  so,  or  "Dora's  unhappiness." 

19.  gentle,  tender  and  foi'bearing. 


IV.  The  Traveller's  Return. 

1.  The  Custom  Houses  collect  the  duty  payable  on  certain 
articles  of  import,  such  as  tobacco  and  spirits.  Customs  officers 
examine  your  luggage  on  disembarking,  though  a  simple 
declaration  that  you  carry  no  contraband  will  often  satisfy 
them. 

2.  The  Monument.  The  stone  column  rising  near  London 
Bridge  to  commemorate  the  great  fire  in  1666  is  always  known 
as  "  the  Monument,"  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  fish- 
market. 

3.  dingy  =  dark  and  dismal. 

4.  looking  older  =  "  appearing  older." 

5.  at  the  Bar  =  in  the  courts  of  law.  Hence  "barrister" 
— in  Scotland  termed  "advocate,"  and  in  the  United  States 
"counsellor." 

6.  Grafs  Inn  is  one  of  the  four  Inns  of  Coxtrt  in  London  at 
which  all   barristers  must  be  entered,  as  are  students  at  their 
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colleges  in  the  universities.  The  other  three  are  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temj^le,  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  They  are  all 
within  easy  distance  of  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand.  See 
p.  108. 

7.  misled,  from  the  verb  "  to  mis-lead."  The  same  prefix 
occurs  in  mis-tahe,  mis-understand,  mis-apply,  etc. 

8.  Golden  Gross.      See  note  1,  p.  259. 

9.  reminded  me,  "or  recalled  to  mj-  mind."  In  the  nortli 
of  England  and  in  Scotland  "  to  mind  "  is  commonly  used  for 
"  to  remember."  In  England  "  to  mind  "  usually  means  "  to 
take  care  of,"  or  "  to  attend  to." 

10.  spare ~\Qa,\\. 

11.  sure,  is  here  an  adverb  for  "sure/y"';  a  qualification 
characteristic  of  Irishmen's  English. 

12.  above  =  move  than. 

13.  GhurclnoardenJs  pew.  There  are  two  churchwardens  for 
each  church,  a  people's  warden  and  a  vicar's  warden.  They  are 
elected  annually,  but  often  retain  their  offices,  without  a  contest, 
over  a  prolonged  period.  Pew,  a  long  bench  with  a  shelf  in 
front  for  books,  only  seen  in  churches. 

14.  cast  down,  or  "dejected,"  to  use  the  word  of  Latin 
origin. 

15.  liel])  thinking.      "I  could  not  avoid  thinking." 

16.  wnnt^erf  =  calm,  tranquil. 

17.  SurZy  =  full-shaped,  wide. 

18.  'wai7iscotted,  covered  with  wooden  panelling.  Such  walls 
are  now  seldom  seen. 

19.  livelihood,  or  "living"  or  "competency."  The  suffix 
hood  means  state,  e.g.  widow-hood,  hardi-hood,  neighhour-hood,  etc. 

20.  dashed  here  means  "beaten  down." 

21.  conveyancer,  a  negotiator  of  legal  "conveyances,"  i.e. 
transferences  of  property  from  one  person  or  party  to  another. 

22.  gave  Tr addles  iq).  See  note  13,  p.  261 .  Traddles  was  the 
name  of  one  of  David's  friends  who  had  long  been  studying  for 
admission  to  the  bar. 

23.  settled,  "concluded,"  "decided,"  or  "came  to  the 
conclusion,"  or  "  arrived  at  the  conclusion." 

24.  informing.      Seep.  136,  No.  III. 

25.  dungeon,  a  dark  prison,  often  underground  in  old  castles. 

26.  stumbling.  To  stumble  is  to  walk  clumsily  so  as  to  collide 
with  somethin"  or  fall. 
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27.  groping.     To  grope  is  to  feci  your  \Aay  in  the  dark. 

28.  closet,  liere  used  as  "a  small  room,"  is  now  generally 
known  only  in  the  compound  "  water-closet "  and  in  that  sense. 

29.  tight  is  here  an  adverb  for  tight/i/. 

30.  rumpling,  dislievelling,  disordering. 

What  is  a  Book  ? 
1.   ivith,  or  "witlt  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse." 

Old  Brooke's  Speech. 

1.  slice,  a  piece  cut  off  anything  such  as  a  loaf,  a  cake,  or  a 
joint  of  meat. 

2.  mind,  "attend  to,"  "care  for."     See  note  9,  p.  262. 

3.  kept  it  up,  '■  maintained  it." 

4.  Crab,  a  nickname  given  to  the  boy  Jones  from  some  real 
or  fancied  resemblance  to  the  well-known  crustacean. 

5.  I  take  it,  "I  presume,"  "I  assume." 

6.  running  here  means  successive. 

7.  out  and  out.      See  note  3,  p.  255. 

8.  a  deal  =  much. 

9.  bullying,  ill-treatment  of  small  boys  by  those  who  are 
stronger. 

10.  underhand,  deceitful,  surreptitious. 

1 1.  be  worse  off,  "  in  a  worse  condition." 

12.  the  sixth,  i.e.  the  sixth  form,  the  highest  class  in  the 
school. 

1 3.  to  stand  it  =  to  endure  it. 

14.  gets  ahead,  gets  beyond  control,  goes  unchecked. 

15.  fuddling,  excessive  drinking,  drunkenness. 

16.  p)unch,  a  mixture  of  spirits  sweetened  with  sugar  and 
lemon  and  drunk  hot.  Kot  now  so  commoidy  consumed  as 
formerly. 

17.  rot-gut.  To  rot  =  to  corrupt,  to  decompose.  6'»Hsapartol 
the  digestive  apparatus.  Hence  this  word,  which  is  a  hybrid  of 
school  slang,  very  expressive,  but  not  likely  to  be  heard  outside 
such  company  as' old  Brooke  was  addressing. 

18.  drop-kicks,  a  speciality  of  Rugby  football,  the  ball  being 
dropped  from  the  hands  and  kicked  at  the  instant  of  its  rebound 
from  the  ground.      But  here  drop-kicks  means  the  persons  who 
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drop-kick.      It  would  be  more  logical  to  say  Icickers,  but  custom 
and  logic  are  often  at  war  in  English  grammar. 

19.  whatever,  i.e.  "in  spite  0/ anytliing." 

20.  "  07ie  other  thing  I  must  have  a  vjord  about,"  or  "  There  is 
one  other  thing  about  which  I  must  have  a  word." 

21.  new  doctor  hasnH  been  here,  i.e.  "  tliis  new  doctor  w/to 
hasn't  been  here." 

22.  going  to  the  fZo(/s  =  going  to  ruin  and  decay. 

23.  stand  up  for  =  msike  a  fight  for,  defend. 

24.  advice.     See  note  3,  p.  259. 

25.  getting  sacked.      To  get  the  sack  =  to  be  dismissed. 

26.  071  his  perch,  like  a  bird  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

27.  to  handle,  may  be  considered  here  in  its  literal  sense, 
but  often  means  to  treat  or  to  deal  ivith. 

28.  put  doimi  =  suppressed. 

29.  linch-pins  are  used  to  secure  the  wheels  to  the  axle-trees 
of  carts  or  carriages. 

30.  bagrnen's  gigs.  See  note  21,  p.  254.  A  bagman  is  a 
commercial  traveller. 

31.  blackguard,  a  low,  unscrupulous  character.  It  is  here 
used  as  an  adjective  in  place  of  "  blackguardZy. 

32.  cutaway,  a  coat  that  has  the  corners  cut  away  in  front. 

33.  cord,  or  corduroy,  a  material  used  for  riding-breeches. 

34.  harriers  and  beagles,  two  sorts  of  small  hounds  for  hunting 
hares.  Mange  is  a  skin  disease  common  among  dogs.  Hence 
the  adjective  mangey. 

35.  I'll  allo^v,  or  "  I'll  admit." 

36.  rows,  quarrels,  fights. 

37.  keepers,  for  ^a?n.e-keepers. 

38.  go  on  =  continue.      See  p.  87,  No.  10. 

39.  he  don't,  incorrect.      Should  be  he  doesn't 

40.  look  out.      See  p.  86,  No.  3. 

41.  squalls,  literally  "sudden  tempests." 

42.  ain't.      See  previous  note  20,  p.  256. 

43.  to  back  =  to  suppoi't. 

44.  stand  up.     See  note  23  above. 

45.  he  don't.      See  note  39  above. 

46.  let's  stick  to  him,  i.e.  "let  us  follow  him  loyally.  ' 

47.  rot  here  means  "  nonsense." 

48.  blowing  up  =  scoldin'^. 

49.  ay.     See  note  8,  p.  247. 
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Edinburgh. 


1.  carse,  an  extent  of  fertile  alluvial  land. 

2.  Ben  Ledi,  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

3.  shifty,  changeable,  inconstant. 

4.  set  herself  off,  i.e.  "decked  herself." 

5.  Prince  Charlie,  i.e.  Charles  Stuart,  for  whom  much  good 
blood  was  spilt  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  wrest  the  crown  from  the 
usurping  house  of  Hanover. 

6.  trafpimis,  official  decorations. 

7.  The  King  of  the  Black  Isles,  Mho  figures  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  transformed  into  marble  from  the  waist  downwards. 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  COMMONER  IR- 
REGULAR VERBS  GROUPED  ACCORDING 
TO  SOUND. 


Present  Indicative. 

Past  Definite. 

Past  Participle. 

bend 

bent 

bent 

blend 

blent 

blent 

lend 

lent 

lent 

send 

sent 

sent 

spend 

spent 

spent 

sell 

sold 

sold 

tell 

told 

told 

cling 

clung 

clung 

fling 

flung 

flung 

sting 

stung 

stung 

swing 

swung 

swung 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

ring 

rang 

rung 

sing 

sang 

sung 

bring 

brought 

In'ought 

buy 

Ijought 

bought 

catcli 

caught 

caught 

seek 

sought 

sought 

teach 

taught 

tauglit 

tliink 

thought 

thought 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

stink 

stank 
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stunk 
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^.^rcsent  In dicativc. 

FaM  Definite.              Pa 

at.  Participle. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

find 

found 

found 

grind 

ground 

ground 

wind 

wound 

wound 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

feed 

fed 

fed 

lead 

led 

led 

read 

read 

read 

break 

broke 

broken 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

take 

took 

taken 

spin 

spun 

spun 

win 

won 

■won 

creep 

crept 

crept 

keep 

kept 

kept 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

weep 

wept 

wept 

bear 

bore 

borne 

tear 

tore 

torn 

wear 

wore 

worn 

% 

flew 

flown 

blow 

blew 

blown 

grow 

grew 

grown 

know 

knew 

known 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

cost 

cost 

cost 

cut 

cut 

cut 

hit 

hit 

hit 

put 

put 

put 

let 

let 

let 

set 

set 

set 
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SPECIMEN   EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 
Parts  I.  and  II. 


1.  Witli  what  do  you  («)  see,  (b)  hear,  (c)  smell,  (d)  taste  1 

2.  What  are  the  following  objects  made  of? — (a)  a  brick, 
(b)  a  loaf,  (c)  a  boot. 

3.  Name  your  chief  articles  of  clothing  and  say  how  you 
wear  them. 

4.  Wliat  are  the  chief  parts   of  a   house,  and  who  makes 
them  ? 

5.  What  tools  does  (a)  a  joiner,  (b)  a  bricklayer  use  ? 

6.  Tell  me  some  objects  which  are  («)  round,  (b)  square,  (c) 
flat,  (d)  hollow. 

7.  How  does  (a)  sugar,   (b)  coffee,  (c)  a  lemon  taste  ? 

8.  Name  the  chief  animals  and  their  uses. 

9.  Say  what  are  the  following  :  (a)  poppy,   (b)  tip,  (c)  cus- 
tomer, (d)  cobbler. 

10.  What  can  j'^ou  see  on  the  table  at  dinner-time  1 

II. 

1.  What  is  your  name,  how  old  are  you,  and  to  which  class 
do  you  belong  ? 

2.  Name  the  principal  objects  in  the  class-room. 

3.  Wliat  do   you  call   the   money   which   you  pay  («)   to   a 
doctor,  (5)  for  a  journey,  (c)  for  a  book  ? 

4.  Where  do  you  go  to   buy  («)  sugar,  (b)  clothes,  (c)  socks, 
(d)  paper  ? 

5.  What  are   the  principal  meals,  and  when  do  you  take 
them  ? 

268 
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6.  Describe  some  of  tlie  commone.st  flowers,  and  say  if  tliey 
are  wild  or  cultivated. 

7.  Name  the  chief  parts  of  a  ship. 

8.  Tell  me  what  you  know  about  travelling. 

9.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  a  cab  ? 

10.  On  what  days  do  you  attend  school,  and  how  long  do 
your  lessons  last  ? 

III. 

1.  What  must  you  do  (a)  if  you  want  to  write,  (b)  if  you 
don't  anderstand  what  your  teacher  says  1 

2.  Can  you  (a)  see  if  your  eyes  are  shut,  {h)  lift  a  ton? 

3.  How  much  is  (a)  a  franc,  (h)  a  dollar,  (c)  a  mark  worth 
in  English  money  ? 

4.  AVho  makes  (a)  bread,  (6)  your  suits  ? 

5.  AVhat  must  you  put  (a)  on  a  letter  before  you  post  it,  (b) 
on  your  feet  in  wet  weather  ? 

6.  What  can  you  see  («)  in  an  office,  (b)  at  a  railway  station  1 

7.  What  does  Great  Britain  exjiort  and  import  ? 

8.  Where  and  with  whom  do  you  live  ? 

9.  Say  what   you    can    see    (a)   at   the   seaside,    (/>)   in    the 
country. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  holidays  in  the  year  ? 


IV. 

1.  What  does  (a)  a  clerk,  (b)  a  porter,  (c)  a  collier  do  ? 

2.  What  is  (a)  rent,  (6)  wages,  (c)  a  bargain  ? 

3.  What  would  you  do  (a)  if  the  tyre  of  your  bicycle  was 
punctured,  (6)  if  you  were  ill  ? 

4.  What  must  you  do  before  you  can  (a)  communicate  by 
telephone,  (b)  travel  by  train  ? 

5.  Insert  the  necessary  prepositions  in  the    following   sen- 
tences : — 

(«)  I  arrive school 8  o'clock  the  morn- 
ing    my  friend. 

(b)  I  have  a  hat my  head  and  a  note-book 

my  pocket. 

(c)  He  took  the  book  ■  the  table  and  put   it 

the  desk  him. 
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(d)  I  write  ■ a  pen  wliich  I  take  ■ my  first  and 

second  fingers. 

(e)  —  6  o'clock  I  get  bed  and  put my 

clothes. 

C.  Tell  me  what  you  know  about  a  laundry. 

7.  Describe  the  English  monetary  system. 

8.  Give  verb  and  noun  forms  of  the  following  adjectives : — 
wide,  high,  sweet,  sad. 

9.  Make  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  above  words. 

10.  Give  the  contrary  of  the  following  words  : — holloiv,  fast, 
forgd,  difficult. 

Part  III. 


1.  Describe  a  visit  to  London. 

2.  What  is  the  effect  of  crossing  a  cheque  ? 

3.  Give  sentences  illustrating  the  different  uses  of  the  Present 
Participle. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

5.  Write  a  letter  {a)  to  a  friend,  regretting  his  long  absence, 
{h)  to  your  headmaster,  asking  him  for  a  testimonial. 

6.  What  would  you  say 

(«)  when  asking  a  stranger  for  assistance  1 

(b)  when  complaining  to  your  landlady  ? 

(c)  if  your  breakfast  was  late  ? 

7.  Write  a  letter  (a)  complaining  of  delay  in  executing  order, 
(h)  apologizing  for  the  said  delay. 

8.  How  is  a  meeting  conducted  I 

9.  AVhat  are  the  different  members  of  a  ship's  crew  and  their 
duties  ? 

10.  What  is  Lloyd's? 

n. 

1.  How  would  you  refuse  or  accept,  in  conversation, 

(a)  an  invitation  to  dinner? 

(6)  the  loan  of  a  book  ? 

(c)  an  offer  to  represent  a  firm  ? 

2.  Explain  the  following  terms  :   (a)  average,  (h)  tender,  (c) 
quotation. 
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3.  Explain  tlie  use  of  suftixes  and  prefixes. 

4.  What  do  you  know  of  luiglisli  paper  money? 

5.  Write  a  letter  (a)  applying  for  a  situation,  (li)  offering  the 
post  to  an  aijplicant. 

6.  Reproduce  a  conversation  on  any  subject  you  please. 

7.  Imagine  that  you  are  in  the  office  of  a  commercial  house, 
and  describe  your  duties. 

8.  What  is  the  meaning  of  (a)  f.o.b.,  (b)  Es(p,  (c)  cjj.  '! 

9.  What  is  a  Parish  Council  ? 

10.  Can  you  tell  me  a  joke  or  an  anecdote  in  English? 


Part  IY. 

I. 

1.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  the  story  of  "  Poor  Peter." 

2.  AVhat  do  you  know  of  Shakespeare's  life  ? 

3.  Which  is  your  favourite   among  the  foregoing  extracts, 
and  why  ? 

4.  What  is  («)  a  barrister,  (6)  a  churchwarden,  (c)  a  butler  ? 

5.  What  school  did  Tom  Brown  go  to,  and  why  is  it  famous  ? 

6.  What  is  (a)  Covent  Garden,  (h)  Billingsgate  1 

7.  Why  did   old   Osborne    instruct   George   to   marry   Miss 
Swartz  >. 

8.  Whom  do   you  think   at   fault   in    the    quarrel    between 
David  Copperfield  and  his  wife  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

9.  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  Edinburgh. 

10.  What  are  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Monument  1 

II. 

1.  What  is  the  Custom  House? 

2.  Can  you  give  an  account  of  David  CopperfiekVs  proposal  ? 

3.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  George  Osborne  ? 

4.  Why  does  Carlyle  think  that  Shakespeare  was  so  great  ? 

5.  Describe  an  evening  party. 

6.  Give  a  short  paraphrase  of  old  Brooke's  speech. 

7.  What  is  (a)  a  gig,  (b)  an  Admirable  Crichton  ? 

8.  What  are  the  different  meanings  of  the  word  fast  ? 

9.  What  is  (a)  to  sow  your  wild  oats,  (/j)  an  old  file,  (c)  a 
pantomime  ? 

]  0.  Who  was  Jack  Hatch  ? 
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Specimen  Exercise  in  Combination  of  Simple 
Sentences. 

1.  He  was  very  talented.  He  was  very  indolent  and  lond 
of  pleasure.      He  could  not  succeed  in  business. 

2.  There  was  great  distress  in  Lancashire.  Eiots  were 
frequent.     The  cotton  crop  had  failed. 

3.  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  offer.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  a 
previous  engagement. 

4.  The  mines  are  deep  down  in  the  ground.  Coal  is  found 
in  them.      It  is  most  important  as  fuel. 

5.  His  wife  died.  His  health  failed.  He  became  de- 
spondent. 

6.  The  witness  could  not  swim.  It  was  useless  to  jump 
into  the  water.  The  poor  man  was  drowned  before  help  could 
arrive. 

7.  He  advanced  boldly  but  turned  back.  He  saw  the  water 
below.      It  was  dark  and  cheerless. 

8.  Mr.  Thompson  won  the  game  easily.  He  was  formerly 
champion  of  the  club. 

9.  I  have  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  It  tells  me  all  I 
want  to  know.      I  can  now  act. 

10.  I  cannot  tell  you  if  he  knows  Euglish  well.  If  I  hear 
him  speak  I  shall  be  able  to  judge. 

Specimen  Exercise  in  changing  from  Actual  into 
Reported  Speech. 

I  met  my  friend  George  the  other  day.  He  said,  "Where 
are  you  going,  and  why  are  you  walking  so  fast  ? " 

I  replied,  "That  is  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

He  then  shouted  out,  "  All  right  !  Be  as  disagreeable  as 
you  like.      I  don't  care." 

When  I  met  him  next  day,  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry  I  was  so 
rude  to  you  yesterday.  Kindly  overlook  it,  as  I  Avas  in  a 
temper  owing  to  a  quarrel  I  had  had  at  home." 

He  answered  generously  by  holding  out  his  hand  and  saying, 
"  All  right,  old  chap  !  I  know  you  were  only  in  a  huff,  and 
that  it  would  be  over  in  a  day  or  two." 

I  said,  "Will  you  come  to  the  theatre  with  me  to-night?'' 
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But  lie  declined,  sayini;,  "  I've  promised  to  stay  at  home  and 
play  Iji'idge  with  father  ;  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  on 
Monday,  if  you  like." 

"  Very  good,"  I  answered.  "  Call  for  me  at  G  on  Monday 
evening,  and  we'll  go  together." 

Specimen  Exercise  in  changing  from  Keported 
INTO  AfiTUAL  Speech. 

1.  He  said  that  he  had  received  instructions  to  call  for  my 
luggage.  I  told  him  that  it  was  ready  waiting  for  him  in  the 
hall,  and  asked  him  to  step  in  and  take  it.  He  then  asked  me 
for  the  consignment  note,  which  I  gave  him. 

2.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  consider  the  price  exorbitant ; 
but  I  answered  that  it  was  below  the  average  for  such  articles. 
He  said  that  he  would  think  it  over  and  let  me  know  his 
decision  in  a  few  days.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
hurry,  as  the  demand  was  A'ery  great  and  the  stock  was  already 
nearly  sold  out. 

3.  He  said  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  an  umbrella 
with  the  sun  shining  and  the  glass  going  up.  I  agreed  with 
him,  but  told  him  that  I  should  take  my  mackintosh  in  case  of 
a  sudden  shower. 

4.  He  asked  me  if  I  should  like  to  be  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  I  replied  that  everything  would  depend  on  the  country 
through  which  I  travelled,  and  the  kind  of  goods  in  which  I 
dealt. 

5.  He  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  trouble  me,  but  that 
he  would  be  much  obliged  if  I  would  kindly  lend  him  my 
dictionary.  I  replied  that  I  was  very  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
him,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  any  of  my  books  that  he 
thought  of  use  to  him. 

6.  He  told  the  student  to  stoj)  talking,  and  give  all  his 
attention  to  the  lesson. 

7.  He  told  me  that  if  I  spoke  more  slo\\ly  I  should 
pronounce  better. 

8.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the  work  had  been  done  so 
hurriedly  when  there  was  plenty  of  time,  and  why  he  had  not 
been  advised  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 

9.  He  refused  to  accept  the  suit,  saying  that  it  was  not 
according  to  his  orders. 

T 
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10  They  complained  tliat  the  goods  were  of  inferior  quality, 
and  threatened  to  withdraw  their  custom  if  they  were  not 
replaced. 


Specimen  Exercise  in  the  use  of  Synonymous 
Words  or  Phrases. 

(Find  synonyms  for  the  words  printed  in  italics.) 

1.  The  burly  wrestler  overthrew  his  opponent  easily. 

2.  He  was  derided  for  his  foolisli  words. 

.3.   Horse-drawn   vehicles  are   being   slowly   but   surely   stq)- 
planted  by  motor  cars  and  omnibuses. 

4.  Small  errors  may  have  serious  consequences. 

5.  Can    I    rely   on    you   for   information   concerning  foreign 
iradel 

6.  This  act  was  exceedingly  praiseworthy. 

7.  I  consider  the  book  xinfit  for  publication. 

8.  We  are  far  fro7n  satisfied  with  your  work. 

9.  You  have  been  told  ayain  and  again  that  this  will  not  do. 

10.  Will  you  kindly /onwarfZ  my  letters  1 

11.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  farther  our  mutual  interests. 

12.  We  cannot  advance  with  your  work  until  you  let  us  have 
more  definite  instructions. 

13.  Recent  ^riMTO/?/i,s  justify  us  in  looking  forivard  to  aviation 
as  a  general  means  of  transit  in  the  near  future. 

14.  Your  candour  is  greater  than  your  courtesy, 

15.  Don't  believe  him  ;  he  makes  V2)  all  kinds  of  stories. 

16.  The  business  has  been  taken  over  by  a  company. 

17.  He  xindertook  to  have  the  table  finished  by  Monday. 

18.  His  health  was  bad,  but,  though  dejected,  he   still  hoped 
to  get  better. 

19.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  replaced  the  book  on  the  shelf. 

20.  He  extended  his  hand  cordially,  only  to  encounter  a  fixed 
look  of  hatred  on  tlie  face  of  his  former  friend. 

N.B. — The  construction  of  the  above  sentences  should  be 
modified  where  necessary. 
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Specimen  Exercise  in  the  use  of  Opposites. 

(Insert  the  opposite  to  the  word  italicized  in  each  sentence.) 

1.  A  miserly  father  often  has  a son. 

2.  Are  you  glad  or that  you  came  ? 

3.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  furs  anil  an  in 

the  price  of  ivory. 

4.  If  you  give  np   your  work,  naturally  you   cannot 

your  salary. 

5.  The  native  workman  is  being  slowly  pushed  out  of  the 
market  by competition. 

6.  It  is  much  better  to  speak  politely  than . 

7.  Industrious  parents  are  often  cursed  with children. 

8.  The  ship  rose  and •  with  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

9.  In  her  excitement  she  alternately  laughed  and  ■ . 

10.  This    iniquitous    custom,   which    Mas    instituted,    in    the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  only a  few  years  ago. 

11.  The  doctor  told  him   that,  if  he  wanted  to  lengthen  his 
life,  he  must  his  hours  of  labour. 

12.  A  dull  morning  is  often  followed  by  a  afternoon. 

13.  The  calmness  of  the  sea  was  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
of  the  previous  night. 

14.  Those  who  love  truth  must  • falsehood. 

15.  This  year  there  is  an  abimdance  of  pears,  but  a  ■ of 

plums. 

IG.  "For  words,  like  Nature,  half  rcvecd  and  half the 

soul  within. "^ — -Tennyson. 


Specimen  Exercise  in  Order  of  Words  and 
Clearness  of  Statement. 

(The  following  sentences  are  all  more  or  less  cnmbersome 
and  ol^sciire.  They  shottld  be  studied  and  rewritten 
in  order  to  render  the  meaning  clearer.) 

1.  When   Michael  danced   with   Beatrice  she   told  him  who 
the  girls  he  had  talked  to  were. — Times  Weeldy, 

2.  Mr.  Whishaw  gives  us  another  of  his  well-planned  Russian 
novels — of  modern  revolutionary  scenes,  and  the  antipathy  of 
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Russian  and  Jew  ;  with  for  a  bero  a  young  noble  in  sympathy 
with  reform  who  is  sent  by  the  Tsar  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  peasants. — Ihid. 

3.  Lord  Curzon  made  a  case  against  dispersing  the  collection 
now  miserably  housed  in  the  long  galleries  at  South  Kensington 
that  cannot  be  .answered. — Saturday  Eevieiv. 

4.  The  year  has  closed  with  a  terrific  portent,  perhaps 
exceeding  in  the  ruin  it  has  made  all  historic  record. — Ibid. 

5.  AVhat  a  poor,  pale  ghost  of  a  document  the  memorandum 
by  Professor  Marshall  is  that  the  Government  has  just  issued. 
—Ibid. 

6.  He  nearly  upset  a  lamp  she  wanted  moved  in  his  hurry. 
— Times  Weekly. 

7.  The  Americans  are  perhaps  sincere  in  saying  that  the 
United  States  are  not  contemplating  seizing  Cuba  in  order  to 
annex  it. — Ibid. 

8.  In  another  column  there  appears  an  article  discussing 
the  influence  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
would  have  on  British  commerce. — Daily  Telegraph. 

9.  In  a  Avord,  the  city  gave  itself  up  to  an  unrestrained 
revelry,  which  none  could  a  few  months  ago  have  imagined  our 
national  spirit  capable  of. — Ibid. 

10.  All  that  is  excellent  sense,  and  shows  the  speaker  in  a 
far  more  favourable  light  than  he  has  of  late  allowed  himself 
to  appear  in. — Spectator. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


Sound  of  ^l•ide  open  a,  i,  ~,  as  in  loeigh,  find,  hough. 

1.  The  cow  lias  a  tail.  It  is  ivhite  and  brown.  It  is  worth 
more  than  a  croiun.      I  can  seldom  see  coios  in  town. 

2.  The  cat  is  tame,  but  lihes  to  eat  mice.  The  birds  are 
wild  and  fiy  high  over  the  mountains  and  the  j^Zawis. 

3.  The  bees  are  inside  the  hive.  They  are  afee.  Tliey  make 
honey  which  they  find  in  flowers  before  they  fade.  Tliey  also 
'make  a  Zow(^  sound  which  frightens. mew  away. 

4.  The  dog  growls  when  some  one  comes  to  take  axcay  the 
foxols.  He  prowls  about  the  yard  all  day.  Why  does  he  not 
irrowl  at  night  ?      Either  he  is  too  iw-ed  or  too  afraid. 

5.  The  duck  (/wes  in  the  lake  with  the  drake.  There  are 
waves  on  the  lake.  Do  you  see  the  snake  on  the  ground,  and 
the  owZ  in  the  6oM(//i  ? 

6.  The  farmer  digs  up  the  potatoes  with  a  spade.  His  wife 
shakes  the  clothes  and  ties  them  on  a  line  to  rfr?/.  The  weather 
is  fine,  and  the  sun  shines,  but  I  see  some  clouds  on  the  sA"i/. 
Fm  afraid  it  will  ram. 

7.  The  child  bathes  in  the  lake.  Is  it  sa/c  ?  Yes,  there  is 
no  danger.      It  is  not  deejj  ;  he  will  not  be  drowned. 

8.  Look  at  the  peacock.  It  is  renowned  for  its  pride.  "As 
proud  as  a  peacock  "  is  a  common  saying. 

9.  The  horse  lives  ^  in  the  stable.  The  farmer  gives  ^  him 
/trtj/  to  eat,  and  drives  him  in  the  plough,  walking  hehind  him. 

10.  Do  you  see  the  sow  in  the  pig-s^(/  ?      Have  you  ever  seen 

■^  Note  that  give  and  Z/ce  are  tlie  only  two  words  in  ire  whicli  have  the 
shut  sound. 
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a  herd  of  sioine  or  a  flock   of  sheep  ?     You  aometimes  eat  pork 
when  you  dine.      It  has  &  fine  taste. 

11.  The  boy  is  flyhig  a  kite  in  sopite  of  the  wind  ^  which  is 
A'ery  liigh.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  fiij  ?  No  ;  it  gives  -  me  a 
frigid  to  think  ^  of  such  a  thing. '^ 

12.  Can  you  find  the  fox?  He  is  hiding  hehind  the  out- 
Jiouses.  He  is  veiy  sly,  and  is  afraid  of  the  hounds  which 
pursue  him  in  winter.^ 

II. 

Sound  of  round  o  as  in  coal. 

1.  Look  at  that  goaf.  It  is  tied  with  a  ro2}e  to  a  jmle.  Do 
you  see  the  foal  rolling  over  in  the  clover,  and  the  rabbit 
running  into  its  hole  ? 

2.  That  horse  has  a  heavy  load.  The  driver  goads  it  with 
a  stick.     He  knows  no  better,  poor  telloio  ! 

3.  Look  at  the  crow  in  the  oak-tree.  He  sees  a  foe  heloio 
him,  and  starts  to  scold.  Now  he  flies  sloivlj  over  the  fields. 
He  is  not  bold. 

4.  Let  us  go  home  by  tlie  road.  DonH  open  your  coat  if  you 
are  cold.  Close  your  mouth  and  breathe  througli  your  none. 
You  must  wear  warm  clothes. 

5.  Who  hroke  the  howl  1  Mr.  Jones.  What  did  it  hold  ? 
Roses.     Show  me  it.     Was  it  old  1     0  !  No. 

6.  Throw  this  cloak  over  your  shoulders.  Do  as  you're  ^c</(i 
and  donH  joke  ;  the  rain  will  soak  you.      Walk  on  the  stones. 


III. 

Sound  of  Zon^  e  as  in  speak,  and  sound  of  modified  o  as 
in  caM. 

1.  The  Zcftt'cs  fall  from  the  ^rces  into  the  stream.      The  waier 
shines  like  steel  in  the  hreeze. 

2.  The  teacher  speaks  English.  It  is  easier  for  him  than  for 
m.e.      He  rearfs  from  the  book  on  his  knees. 

^  Note  that  wind  is  the  only  word  in  ind  which  has  the  shut  sound. 
In  poetry,  however,  it  is  generally  pronounced  wide  open  like  the  verb 
to  wind. 

"  See  footnote  on  p.  277. 

^  Note  that  all  words  in  ink,  inij,  and  int  have  the  shut  sound,  except 
jyint,  e.g.  apiul  of  beer. 
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3.  Go  to  sleep  and  don't  dream.  Shall  I  call  yon  in  the 
morning  ?  Yes,  plectse,  and  luing  ine  a  cnp  ol'  tea  and  some 
cream  cheese. 

4.  The  statne  is  very  tall.  It  stands  on  the  _^oor  in  the  hall 
near  the  door.      It  shows  the  law  protecting  the  jioor. 

5.  How  many  trees  can  you  see  ?  Three.  Your  eyes  are 
u'eak.      I  can  see  four.      "What  sort  are  tliey  ?     Beeches. 

6.  Who  caught  the  &a?i  ?  ii/e  did.  I  thought  so.  Shall  ^ 
we  play  liide  and  seek  now  ?     Ah  !  I  saw  you. 

IV. 

Sound  of  long  double  o  as  in  move,  and  sound  of  short  i 
as  in  /a7. 

1.  If  you  want  to  improve  you  must  remember  the  rules. 
If  you  are  absent  from  school  you  vnll  lose  ground, 

2.  How  do  you  do  ?  Don't  move,  please.  Whose  book  "  ts 
</w's  ?     Mr.  Groom's.      Shall  we  go  into  the  other  rooTJi  ? 

3.  Is  the  /ooci!  good  ?  -  Yes,  but  I'm  not  in  the  moocZ  for  it. 
Won't  you  take  some  sou20  ?  Yes,  jilease  ;  but  I  must  have  a 
spoon,  too. 

4.  Listen,  and  sit  still,  please.  Lift  the  rulev  and  the  penci7 
too.      Can  you  hit  the  moon  ?      No  ;   only  a  fool  thinks  so. 

5.  Do  you  see  the  goose  which  swims  under  the  bridge  1  It 
will  soon  be  killed  for  food.  Look  -  at  the  frtdt  on  the  trees 
and  the  lilies  on  the  jjool.      The  wind  turns  the  mill  on  the  hill. 

6.  The  horse  loses  a  shoe  from  its  hoof,  and  the  carter  gives  a 
shilling  to  the  blacks??!!^/;-  for  a  new  one. 

V. 

Sound  of  short  o  as  in  sunn,  sound  of  .s/iori  a  as  in  hat,  and 
sound  of  short  e  as  in  many. 

1.  There  is  a  sii'«.n  on  the  ^o?h7.  It  has  a  long  neck.  Give 
it  some  bread.      It  will  not  })e  fed.      It  dreads  us. 

'  Notice  that  Awa^^  is  the  only  woid  in  all  which  is  pronounced  as 
short  a  (see  group  V.). 

^  The  teacher  should  insist  on  the  slight  difference  in  pronunciation 
between  these  words  and  those  in  tlie  first  category  of  this  group  ;  but  I 
have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  classify  them  separately. 
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2.  Come  along,  old  cha})  !  Put  your  hat  on  your  head.  It 
is  as  heavy  as  lead.      I  prefer  a  caj). 

3.  John  is  ill  in  bed.  His  clieeks  are  no  longer  red,  and  he 
has  pains  in  liis  chest.      The  doctor  says  he  must  res^ 

4.  TFhat  a  fine  sct'?i<  these  roses  /irt'we  !  You  must  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  them.     Yes,  I  am  fond  of  flowers. 

5.  What  hot  loeather !  Let  us  ivander  together  in  the 
meadows,  yonder  to  the  left.  Everything  is  as  still  as  death  ; 
there  is  not  a  breath  of  a>'  \ 

6.  Ask  somebody  to  lend  you  a  ^^enny,  and  he  is  deaf ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  you  don't  ^<;ani  to  6  w,  but,  instead,  offer  to 
Zenc?,  he  nnderstonds  at  once. 

VI. 

Sound  of  short  u  as  in  cojne,  and  sound  of  modified  u  as  in  work. 

1.  My  s/u'ri  is  under  my  waistcoat.  I  don't  wear  a  shirt, 
but  the  girl  does. 

2.  Your  brother  comes  early  and  fZoes  not  shirk  his  icorl",  6((< 
you  certainly  do.     You  are  a  worthlem  fellow. 

3.  What  is  the  date  of  your  birth  1  The  thirieenih  of  April, 
and  I  am  thirty  years  old.  You  carry  the  burden  of  your  years 
very  lightly. 

4.  He  is  a  fine  Surly  fellow,  but  his  cliaracter  is  rather 
sullen.  Nothing  stir's  him.  But  he  works  hard  and  deserves  to 
get  on. 

5.  Are  you  hurtl  No,  Sir;  but  I  am  covered  with  dirt. 
Let  me  brush  the  dust  oft'  you. 

6.  The  birds  are  among  the  ferns  that  are  beginning  to 
nnfurl.  Do  you  learn  botany  ?  Not  yet ;  I  want  to  learn 
English  first. 

VII. 

Sound  of  oi  as  in  boy. 

1.  Wliat  a  noise  the  boys  make  !  They  are  rejoicing.  Now 
they  hoist  the  flag.      Hark  to  their  voices  ! 

2.  Now  the  soil  is  moist,  the  farmer  toils  to  destroy  tlie 
weeds. 

3.  Let  us  go  home  to  avoid  the  rain.  Pour  some  oil  in  the 
stove,  and  boil  the  water. 
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YIII. 

Soiuiil  of  ill  as  ill  .siiif. 

1.  Wliat  tune  are  you  playing?  It  is  from  "  Tlie  Little 
Duke."     ILxcuse  me  a  feiv  minutes  ;  but  go  on  with  your  onusic. 

2.  Who  made  your  suit  ?  I  would  tell  you  if  I  knew,  hut  it 
is  so  old  that  I've  forgotten.  I  must  get  a  new  one.  It  is 
very  beautiful  cloth  ;  such  a  delicate  \iie. 

3.  Look  at  the  deiv  on  the  yews  !  What  huge  trees,  and 
what  a  beautiful  view  ! 

IX. 

Sound  of  ea  as  in  iccir,  and  sound  of  modified  a  as  in  heart. 

1.  Is  Sheemess  near  here  ?  No,  it  is  very  fur  ;  you  mvist 
take  a  tram-car  at  the  pier,  which  is  ]ialf  an  hour's  walk  away. 

2.  What  a  queer  card  !  But  it's  rathQv  smart  ;  though  it 
would  be  better  without  the  stars. 

3.  The  carter  is  too  fond  of  beer,  and  his  wife  fears  that  he 
lias  fallen  over  the  loeir.  0  dear  !  She  is  full  of  tears.^  I 
liojje  no  harm  has  befallen  liini. 

X. 

Sound  of  modified  a  as  Iti  hair. 

1.  What  is  the  fare  to  Aberdare  ?  IJliere  did  you  say? 
Do  not  ivear  your  hat  in  the  train. 

2.  The  hare  is  caught  in  the  snare.  Take  it  out  with  care. 
Do  not  tear  its  leg.     I  can't  bear  to  see  it. 

3.  Have  you  been  to  the  fair  ?  No,  what  is  there  to  see  ? 
A  pair  of  bears  and  other  rare  animals.  We  were  there 
yesterday. 

e 
XI. 

Sound  of  modified  a  as  in  star  (southern  pronunciation)  or  as 
in  hat  (northern  pronunciation). 

1.  Where  is  the  swimming  bathi  At  the  end  of  this  path 
there  are  three  houses.      It  is  in  the  last  one. 

•*  Notice    the    differeiiee    between   tear  the   noun   and    tear   the   verb. 
(See  following  group. ) 
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2.  The  ship  has  two  viasts.  The  sailor  casts  llie  anchor 
into  the  water  and  makes  it  fast.  He  then  goes  a-shore  on  a 
raft. 

3.  The  master  makes  a  model  in  plaster.  It  fells  and  is 
broken.      What  a  disaster  I     Don't  laxujh. 

4.  Out  of  twenty  pupils  in  this  class,  not  more  than  twelve 
can  answer  the  questions  that  I  aslc.  Alas!  The  other  eight 
cannot  lyass  the  examination. 


THE    END 
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FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

J.   H.   FOWLER,  li.k.— General  Editor. 

(I)  POETRY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Andersen,  Hans— Stories  from.    Selected  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett.     Is.  3d. 
Arabian  Nights— Stories  from.     Edited  by  A.  T.  Martin,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Ballads  Old  and  New.    Selected  aud  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A.     Part 

I.,  Is.  3d.     Part  II.,  Is.  3d. 
Defoe.    Robinson  Crusoe.     Abridged  and  Edited  by  J.  HuTfHisoN.     Is.  3d. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales — A  Selection.     Edited  by  A.  T.  Martin,  M.A.     l.s.  3d. 
Gulliver's  Travels.     Abridged  and  Edited  by  G.  C.  Earle,  B.A.     Is.  3d. 
Hawthorne's  Stories  from  a  Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and  Boys.    Edited  by 

.7.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.    Parts  I.  and 

II.     Is.  .3d.  each. 
Heroes  of  Asgard,  The.    By  A.  and  E.  Keary.    Adapted  and  Edited  by  M.  B. 

Earle.     Is.  Od. 
Hindu  Tales  from  the  Sanskrit.     Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell.    Is.  6d. 
Njal  and  Gunnar.    A  Tale  of  Old  Iceland.    Retold  by  H.  Mat.im,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Odyssey,  The  Boy's.    By  W.  C.  Perry.     Edited  by  T.  S.  Peppin,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 
Pandav  Princes,  The.     By  Wallace  Gandy.    Is.  3d. 
Persian  Hero,   A.     Stories  from  the   "  Shah  Nameh."    Edited  by  Wallace 

Gamdy.     Is.  3d. 
Spenser,  Tales  from.    By  Sophia  H.  MacLehose.     Is.  3d. 
Troy,  The  Tale  of.     Re-told  in  English  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     Edited  by  T.  S. 

Peppin,  M.A.     Is.  9d. 
Wanderings  of  Rama,  Prince  of  India.     Edited  by  Wallace  Gandy.     Is.  3d. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Children  of  the  Dawn.  Old  Tales  of  Greeae.  By  E.  F.  Buckley.  With  Intro- 
duction by  A.  SiDowicK  ;  Notes  and  Subjects  for  Essays  by  J.  H.  Fowler. 
Parts  I.  and  II.     Is.  3d.  each. 

Dickens's  David  Copperfield.  Abridged  and  Edited  by  H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.  Is.  3d. 

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  other  Sketches. 
Edited  by  H.  M.  Buller.  M.A.     Is.  3d. 

The  Isle  of  Gramarye,  or  Tales  of  Old  Britain.  By  E.  P.  Roberts.  Part  I. 
Is.  3d.     Part  II.     Is.  3d. 

Kingsley's  Andromeda,  with  the  Story  of  Perseus  prefixed.  Edited  by 
Georoe  Yeld,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 

Longfellow's  Shorter  Poems.     Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.A. 

Is.  3d. 

Poetry  Illustrative  ot  English  History,  A  Book  of.     Edited  by  G.  Dowse,  M.A. 

Part  I.    A.D.    61-1485.      Part    II.   The   Tudors  and   Stuarts.      Part  III.   The 

Hanoverian  Dynasty.     Is.  each. 
Malory's  Morte  D' Arthur— Selections.  Edited  by  Dorothy  M.  MaCardle.  Is.  3d. 
Reynard  the  Fox.     Edited  by  II.  A.  Treble,  M.A.    is.  6d. 
Scott.     Ivanhoe.     Abridged  and  Edited  by  F.  John.son.     Is.  9d. 
Scott.     The  Talisman.     Abridged  and  Edited  by  F.  Johnson,     l.s.  9d. 
Sertum :   A  Garland  of   Prose  Narratives.     Selected  and    Edited    by  .T.   H. 

Fowler  and  H.  W.  M.  Parr.     Book  I.  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

Book  II.  Nineteenth  Century.     Is.  3d.  each. 
White's  Selborne— Selections.    p]dited  by  F.  A.  Bruton,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Austen's  Pride  and  Piejudice.    Abridged  bv  H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.     l.s.  3d. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Cantos  III.  and  IV.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A  Is.  3d. 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner.     Abridged  by  May  Copsey.     Is.  lid. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison.     Edited  by  R.  F.  Winch,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 

Peacock's  Maid  Marian.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cavenach,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 

Poems,  Longer  Narrative  (Nineteenth  Century).     Edited   by  G.   G.  Loane, 

M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Shakespeare.    Select  Scenes  and  Passages  from  the  English  Historical  Plays. 

Edited  by  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.     Is. 
Shakespeare.     Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Edited  by  P.  T.  Creswell,  M.A. 

is.  3d. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 
Addison,  Essays  from.    K<litfd  by  J.  H.  Fowi.er,  M.A.    is.  .3d. 
Prose  for  Repetition.    ScIimIimI  and  Arniii.ned  by  Xou.man  1j.  Fi;ax.i-.r,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
British  Orators.     Tassage.s  SelcL-tod  by  .).  H.  Fowi.KR,  M.A.     Is. 
First  Book  of  English  Prose  for  Repetition.    Choson  by  J.  H.  Fowi.er.    Is. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 
Browning,  Selections  from.     Editeil  by  Mrs.  M.  G.  Glazebrook.    Is.  M. 
Prose,  Seventeenth  Century.     Scli'ited  and  Edited  by  B.  Lek.    Is.  3d. 
Ruskins  Sesame  and  Lilies.     Edited  by  A.  E.  Roberts,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Ruskin's  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Sidney's  Defence  of  Poesy.     Edited  by  Miss  D.  M.  MAfARiiLE.    Is.  3d. 
(2)  HISTORICAL  SECTION. 

In  view  of  the  movement  fur  improving  the  teaching  both  of  History  and  of  Englisli 
in  schools,  the  question  is  often  asked  how  an  inelastic  time-table  is  to  find  room 
for  all  the  demands  made  upon  it.  One  key  to  the  difficulty,  at  least,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  proper  correlation  of  these  subjects  ;  and  a  prominent  aim  of  this  series  is  to 
assist  in  correl.ating  the  study  of  History  .and  Geography  with  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture and  with  practice  in  the  art  of  English  Composition. 

The  special  features  which  have  distinguished  the  series  of  "English  Literature 
for  Secondary  Schools"  are  continued,  viz. — Short  Introductions  (biographical, 
historical  and  stylistic)  and  brief  Notes;  Glossary  (where  necessary);  Questions 
and  Subjects  for  Essays ;  Pas.sages  for  Repetition  ;  Helps  to  further  Study.  Maps 
and  Chronological  Tables  are  inserted  where  they  seem  likely  to  be  useful. 

SECOND  YFAR. 
Golden  Deeds,  A  Book  of.     By  Charlotte  M.  Yonoe.     Abridged  and  Edited  by 

H.  H.  Watson.     Parts  1.  and  II.     Is.  3d.  e.ach. 
History,  A  Book  of  Poetry  Illustrative  of  English.     Edited  by  G.  Dowse,  M.A. 

Part   I.    A.D.   61-14S5.     Part   U.    The   Tudors   and   Stuarts.     Part   III.    The 

Hanoverian  Dynasty.     Is.  each. 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander.    North's  Translation.    Edited  by  H.  W.  M.  Parr, 

M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar.     North's  Translation.     Edited  by  H.  W.  M. 

Parr,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    Abridged  and  Edited  by  J.  Hutchinson.    Is.  3d. 
Scott's  Tales   ot   a  Grandfather.      Second    Series.    Abridged   and    Edited  by 

.J.  Hutchinson.     Is.  3d. 
Southey's  Lite  of  Nelson,  Episodes  from.    Selected  and  Edited  by  C.  H.  Spence, 

M.A.     Is. 
Indian  History,  Tales  from.    Bv  Mrs.  A.  Hoi:.  Is.  6d. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
Borrow.    Wanderings  in  Spain.     Edited  by  F.  A.  Cavenaoh,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Cavendish.     Life  of  Wolsey.     Edited  by  Mary  Tout,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Macaulay.     Essay  on  Clive.     Editeil  by  H.  M.  Bolt-rr,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Macaulay.    Essay  on  Warren  Hastings.    Edited  by  H.  M.  Buller,  M.A.    Is.  3d. 
Macaulay.    Narratives  from  the  History.    Selected  and  Edited  by  F.  Johnson. 

Is.  3d. 
Motley.    The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     Narratives  selected  and  edited  by 

J.  Hutchison.     Is.  :',d. 
Napier.     History  of  the  Peninsular  War.     Narratives  edited  by  M.  Fanshawe, 

B.A.     Is.  3d. 
Parkman.     Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World.     Selections  edited  by 

Kenneth  Forbes,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Shakespeare.    Select  Scenes  and  Passages  from  the  English  Historical  Plays. 

Edited  Tiy  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.     Is. 
Stow.    A  Survey  of  London.     Selections  edited  by  A.  Barter.     Is.  3d. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 
Carlyle.     Abbot  Samson.    Chapters  from  "  Past  and  PreseuL."    Edited  by  F.  A. 

Cavenaoh,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 
Gibbon.    The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Narratives  selected  and 

edited  by  J.  H.  Fowi.er,  M..\.     First  Series.     Is.  3d. 
FIFTH    YEAR. 

Gibbon.     The  Age  of  the  Antonines.    (Cliapters  l.-HI.  of  tlie  Decline  and  Fall.) 

Edited  by  .T.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.     Is.  3d. 

Macaulay.    Essay  on  Sir  W.  Temple.    Edited  by  G.  A.  Twentyman,  M.A.    is.  3<1. 

Macaulay.    Essay  on  Francis  Burney.     Edited  by  A.  D.  Greenwood.     Is.  (id. 

*»*The  titles  have  been  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  and  as  divided  provide  a 

four  years'  course  of  study. 
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Works  by  J.  C  NESFIELD,  M.A. 

Series  I.— ON  EF4GLISH  GRAMMAR 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS.  Globe  Svo.  Sewed.  Book  I.  Uses  of  the  Parts  of 
Speech  aa  shown  by  Examplea.  4d.  Book  II.  Modifications  of 
Subject,  Predicate,  and  Object,  by  Words,  Phrases,  and  Easy 
Sentences.  4d.  Book  III.  Parsing  and  Easy  Analysis.  5a. 
book  IV.  Analysis  and  Word-Forming  by  Prefixes  and  SufiBies.  6d. 

USES  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  SPEECH.  Globe  8vo.   6d. 

The  otject  of  this  little  book  In  to  explain  by  examples  how  the  different  parts 
of  speech  are  n^ied  and  to  show  from  their  asfsa  bow  they  abonld  b«  deflDad.  It 
does  Dot  go  Into  any  details  of  accidence  or  parsing. 

EASY    PARSING    AND    ANALYSIS.      Globe  8vo. 

Is.  3d.     Key,  23.  6d.  net. 
This  little  bock  in  above  the  standard  of  the  "  Uses  of  the  Parts  of  Speech,    and 
is  preparatory  tc  tlm  "Outline  of  Grammar."     After  taking  the  student  briefly 
through  the  Accidence,  it  introduces  him  to  easy  parsing  and  tho  aoalysia  of 
simple  s«>nteDce3. 

OUTLINE  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR     Globe  8vo. 

23.      K.£Y,  38.  net. 
This  book  sets  forth  to  some  detAil  the  principles  nf  Accidence,  Parsing,  and 
Syntax,  and  the  Analysis  and  Oinversion  of  sentences.     Pages  121  to  the  end, 
dealing  with  derivation,  phonetics,  and  some  elements  of  hiHtorlcal  EngliHh,  are 
miire  difficult,  and  can  be  passed  over  for  later  study  if  the  teacher  thinks  flt« 

MODERN        ENGLISH       GRAMMAR       WITH 

CHAPTERS    ON    IDIOM    AND    CONSTRDCTION.       Beiug 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  "  English  Grammar  Past  and  Present."     Globe 
8vo.     2a.  6'L      Key,  38.  net. 
This  tHK)k   Is  a   reprint  of  Parts  I.   and  II.  of  "English  Qrummar  Past  and 
Present,"  of  which   an   acconnt   is   given    immediately  after   this.     It  has   bees 
published  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  require  a  fuller  and  higher  treat- 
ment of  Modem  lloglish  Grammar  than  what  Is  given  in  loe  "Outline'  described 
above,  but  have  no  occasion  or  desire  to  study  Historical  Bn(;llsh  Orammar  sucb 
as  la  contained  In  Part  III.  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  book  named  below. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
Globe  8vo.  5s.  6d.  Key,  3s.  net. 
This  Is  a  much  more  advanced  book  than  the  preceding.  Parta  L  and  IL  deal 
mainly  with  the  grammar  and  Idiom  of  modern  English  ;  Part  IIL  with  those 
of  Anglo  Saxon  or  Early  English,  and  with  the  history  of  tLe  English  language 
from  the  beginning  down  to  modem  times. 

HISTORICAL     ENGLISH     AND    DERIVATION. 

Globe  8vo.      4a. 
This  Is  mainly  a  reprint  of  Part  III.  of  the  preceding.     But  it  has  a  special 
chapter  on   Fliatnrical    hynfax,  and   It  deals  mora  fully  with  the  subject  oi   the 
Derivation  of  words. 

aiACMILLA^   AUD  CO,  Ivtd..  LONDON. 


Series  II  —ON  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

ORAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENGL.ISH  COMPOSITION. 

Globe  8vo.     2s. 
The  most  elementary   portion   of  this   book   is   from   p.    1    to  p.    104.     The 
remainder,  Ihougb  still  easy,  could  be  taught,  If  the  teacher  thlnkf  Bt,  lo  conjunc- 
tion with  pp.  1-120  of  the  "Outline  of  Euglish  Grammar." 

JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 
Globe  8vo.  28. 
The  first  four  chapters  In  this  book  consist  of  lessons  and  exercises  In  the 
reproduction  of  extracts,  the  u»»  of  strips  and  capitals,  the  expansion  of  outlines, 
and  the  composition  of  short  narratives  or  e.ssayn.  The  last  cliaptflr  deals  with 
letter- writing — private,  commercial,  and  offlciaL  There  la  an  appendix  on  trade 
terms  in  more  or  less  common  use. 

SENIOR  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Globe  8vo.  48.  Kky,  la.  Sd.  net. 
Thle  book  Is  In  continuation  of  the  [ireceding.  Part  I.  deals  mainly  with  the 
Qualities  of  Composition.  Part  II.,  aft*r  dealing  with  the  Struclure  of  Sentences 
and  Paragraphs,  gives  a  series  of  lessons  and  exercises  in  narration,  description, 
reflection,  exposition,  and  argiimentation,  with  specimen-essay>i  under  each  of 
these  headings.  There  is  an  appendix  .ontalnlng  a  large  collection  of  subjects  for 
essays  that  have  been  set  in  various  public  examinations.. 

ERRORS    IN    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.      Globe 

8vo.  4  s. 
The  errors  dealt  with  In  this  book  arf  of  five  different  kinds — errors  In  Grammar, 
Id  Construction,  in  the  Onler  of  wonis,  In  Prepositions,  and  in  Conjunctions. 
Part  1.  consists  of  notes  explaining  the  principles  Involved  In  each  case,  and  a  large 
collection  of  examples  for  correction.  Part  II.  c<^Diain8  a  solution  of  the  examples 
given  In  Part  L,  whlci  the  student  »oonld  not  ajnsull  until  he  has  tned  his  own 
hand  at  correction. 

HOW  TO  SUMMARISE,  EXPAND  OR  RECA.ST 

EXTRACTS   IN    PROSE  AND  VERSE.      Crown  8vo.      28.  6»i. 
Kky,  38.  rieU 

Senes  III.— ON  GRAMME  R  AND  COMPOSiT!ON  COIVBINED 
ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN    ENGLISH    COM- 

POSITION,  ORAL  AND  WRITTEN.  Globe  8vo.  BoOK  1. 
(Stages  I.  and  II.),  Cloth,  7d  ;  sewed.  6d.  Book  II.  (Sugea  III, 
and  IV.),  Cloth,  8d.  ;  bewed,  7du  Book  III.  (Stages  V  ,  VI..  and 
VII.),  Cloth,  lOd.;  aewed,  9i 
In  each  of  these  books  composition  Is  taught  on  the  basis  of  Grammar.  Som^ 
of  the  lessons  are  intended  to  be  oral,  others  written. 

MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  COM- 
POSITION.    Globe  8vo.     3s.  6d.     Kky,  'is.  uet. 

This  book  con  tain  1  a  fairly  complete  account  of  Accidence,  Parsing  and  Analysis, 
and  of  the  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  by  metaphor  and  metoiiyiny,  the  com- 
pounding of  words,  and  the  use  of  prftlxea  and  sutHxes.  Under  the  heading  of 
Composition  11  deals  with  the  order  of  words,  the  structure  of  sentences,  emphasis, 
purity  of  diction,  propriety,  perspicuity,  simplicity,  brevity,  and  elegance  The 
remainder  of  the  book  U  tak>-n  up  with  a  history  of  the  language,  phonetica,  aud 
the  derivation  of  words. 

MACMILLAN  AND   CO,   Ltd.,  LONDON. 


Series  III. -ON  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  COMBINED 

— Continued. 

AIDS    TO   THE   STUDY   AND   COMPOSITION   OF 
ENGLISH.      Globe  8vo.     68.      Key,  6a  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  not  only  more  complete,  but  it  represents  a 
higher  standard  than  any  of  those  preceding  it.  Its  aim, 
stated  in  the  fewest  words,  is  to  help  the  student  in  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  in  the  practice  of  Engli.sh  Composi- 
tion, and  in  the  study  of  English  literature. 

MATRICULATION   ENGLISH  COURSE.      Globe  Svo. 

48. 

This  book  is  called  "  Matriculation  Engli^ih  Course,"  because 
it  is  mainly  adapted  to  the  Matriculation  Examinations  of 
the  London  and  Provincial  Universities  ;  but  it  also  covers 
the  ground  of  the  Oxford  Senior  Local,  the  Cambridge  Seaior 
Local,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  the  College  of 
Preceptors  First  Class,  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  and  the 
School  Leaving  Certificates  of  Scotland  and  elsewhera  The 
contents  are  subdivided  intfl  three  Parts  : — 

Part       1. — Essay- Writing,  Precis,  and  Paraphrase. 
Part    II. — Exercisea  subsidiary  to  Composition. 
Part  III. —  Figures  of  Speech,  Prosody,  Styla 

In  the  preparation  of  the  text  and  selection  of  examples  for 
practice,  the  examination  questions  set  within  recent  years 
have  been  carefully  consulted.  The  book  consiBta  of  416 
pages,  and  deals  exhaustively  with  the  different  branches  of 
the  Matriculation  Course  as  defined  up  to  date. 

Key  to  MAtriculation  English  Course.     4a.  6d.  net 

The  Key  contains  a  complete  answer  to  every  question  or 
example  given  in  the  text-book.  It  consists  of  over  *00 
pages.  What  haa  made  it  so  unusually  bulky  is  that  a  com- 
plex essay,  not  merely  notes,  has  been  giv^.n  for  every  subject 
set  for  an  essay  in  the  text-book. 

^LACMITiLA.N  AND  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON. 
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